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LITBRATURA. 





THE ENGLISH SOLDIER AT THE 
CAPTURE OF DELHI. 


Who says “ they cried for quarter?” 
I did not hear the ory : 
I heard the sounds of slaughter, 
And shrieks of agony ; . 
But they came from bodies moaning, 
maids they came, 
soldiers, groaning 
At their wives’ and daughters’ shame ; 
No other sounds my ear could reach, 
No signs of lesser woe, 
These bore me thro’ the smoking breach, 
These hurled me on the foe. 


Who says “ they knelt before me ?” 
I did not see them kneel : 

There were dark visions o’er me 
That turned my heart to steel : 

Visions of white limbs seething 
Above the hissing brands, 

Of tender women writhing 
In the violators’ hands ; 

Of scenes of blood and lust 
Done in the face of day— 

These told me that my cause was just, 
These bared my sword to slay. 


Who says “ ’twas time for pity ?” 
I thought of other times: 

I saw the accurséd city > 
In the triumph of her crimes ; : 

I saw the children trodden down, : 
Or hacked from joint to joint, 

Or thro’ the howling, hooting town, 
Tossed on the bayonet’s point. 

Defiled mothers, murdered men, 59 ER; 
Rose in my path to show 

What Delhi in her pride was then ; 
I could not see her now. 


* * . . 


* 

They say my brow was twisted 
With a frown which none could melt, 

That I smote as they resisted, 
And stabbed them as they knelt ; 

That my steps in blood were printed 
From the carnage I had spilt ; 

That my sword was hacked and dinted 
And crimsoned to the hilt. 

I heard no prayers—I heard no cries 
From the devoted town— 

But I kept the dead before my eyes, 
And struck their murderers down. 


But O! it is a fearful part 
For sinful man to bear, 

To feel within a human heart, 
Yet have no power to spare. 

I dare not test it now—it burns 
So wildly in the strife, 

But if its quiet pulse returns 
In the evening of my life, 

When I recall the horrors then 
Of Delhi’s closing day, 

T’ll get me from the eyes of men, 
And bow my knees—and pray. 


——te 


THE WILD WHITE MAN. 


In the year 1803, the British government, observing the successful pro- 
= of the convict settlement at Port Jackson, fitted out an expedition 
or the formation of a similar establishment on the southern coast of Aus- 
tralia. The great inland of Port Phillip had been explored during the 
previous year by Captain Flinder, in the /nvestigator ; and his favourable 
report of the surrounding country greatly influenced the government in 
their choice of a locality. 

The command of the e ition was given to Col. Collins. The convicts 
—367 in number—were all males. Of these, only seventeen received 
permission for their wives to accompany them ; and with the exception 
of seven little ones, who were too young to be left behind, their children 
were forbidden to undertake the long and dangerous voyage, which was 
then regarded with extreme distrust. A detachment of about fifty sol- 
diers, with three lieutenants, formed the military guard; and various 
civil officers, four surgeons, and a chaplain and seven soldiers’ wives, 
completed the matériel of a new settlement. 

In these days of breathless enterprise, when our countrymen hurry to 
and fro over the whole earth, and undertake a voyage to the antipodes, 
or an expedition to the north pole, with equal coolness, it is interesting 
to note the gloomy forebodings of these early voyagers to the southern 
world. The means of so doing are furnished by the diary fof the Rev. 
Robert Knopwood, chaplain to the expedition. “The land behind us,” 
he writes, “is the abede of civilised people ; that before us, the residence 
of savages. When, if ever, we shall enjoy an intercourse with the world, 
is doubtful and uncertain. We are leaving the civilised world behind us 

to enter upon a career unknown.” 

The expedition sailed from Plymouth in the month of April, but it was 
not until October that the shores of Australia were descried. Collins 
and his officers chanced to land on a sterile and desolate portion of the 
coast ; and after eundry disappointments, arising from the absence of fresh 
water, the barrenness of the soil, and other causes, a spot without the 
Heads—as the rocky barriers at the entrance of Port Phillip are termed 
—was selected as the site of the intended settlement. A more unfortu- 
nate choice could scarcely have been made ; it was found impossible to 
subsist in such a locality; nor were they successful in their endea- 
vours to discover a favourable district. Acting, therefore, on the 
discretionary powers wherewith he was invested by the government, Co- 
lonel Collins decided on abandoning Port Phillip, and steering across 
Bass’s Strait. He eventually founded the penal colony of Tasmania. 





But before this removal occurred, eight of the prisoners absconded. 
Five of these were subsequently recovered ; but the others never re- 
turned, and were supposed to have perished of hunger, or to have been 
slain by the natives. 

For thirty-two years, Port Phillip remained unsettled, and, in fact, 
was supposed to be unfit for the habitation of civilised man. In the 
interval, however, sundry partial explorations had taken place. Hume 
and Hovell had penetrated overland to the Geelong country ; and the 
Sydney government had failed in a second attempt at convict colonisa- 
tion. Stuart had discovered the source and embouchure of the Murray 
River ; M’Killop bad ventured to lake Omeo, and gazed upon the eter- 
nal snows of the Australian Alps; and Henty had established a whaling 
station at Portland Bay. But the honour of practically demonstrating 
the capabilities of Port Phillip belongs to John Batman. In May, 1835, 
this gentleman sailed from Launceston, in Tasmania, and landing on the 
western snores of the bay, at a point named by him Indented Head, he at 
once observed that the land in that region was excellently adapted for 
either tillage or pastoral uses. The natives were also very friendly; 
and having, by the aid of interpreters, been made to comprehend the ob- 
ject of the white man’s visit, they cordially welcomed and granted him a 
as tract of land. 

lighted with the successful result of his enterprise, Batman returned 
to Tasmania for seeds and implements, leaving six ofhis men, with three 
months’ supply of provisions, in charge of his newly acquired property. 
During his temporary absence, a strange event occurred. 

The natives were so little alarmed at the presence of the whites as to 
mix freely with them, and often assisted them by various friendly offices, 
which were requited in kind. One day, however, a savage of fiercer as- 
pect than usual made his appearance. He was very tall, and of mon- 
strous bulk ; his matted hair hung wildly about his shoulders, and his 
features were nearly hidden by the profuse growth ofhis beard. A loose 
“rug” or My sri made of the skin of the kangaroo, was his sole gar- 
ment ; and in his hand he carried a long and formidable spear, construc- 
ted of the close grained wood of the country, and its point and rows of 
inverted teeth hardened by the action of fire. 

As this uncouth being approached the tents, their inmates perceived 
with astonishment that his skin was of a tawny hue ; whereas all the na- 
tives whom they had yet seen were black. This caused them to surmise 
that he might gpd be of European origin ; and as he stood before 
them, evidently labouring under strong excitement, and ayes 
striving to speak, yet uttering no sound, one of them offered him rene 4 
at the same time pronouncing its name. The poor fellow mechanically 
seized the proffered food, and endeavoured to repeat the word. After 
reiterated efforts, and as many failures, a sudden thought seemed to strike 
him. His eyes brightened, he cast away his spear, and stretching out his 
arm, with eager gestures, invited their attention to something marked 
thereon. On examination, this proved to be two letters, “ W. B.,” rudely 
picked out and stained, sailor-fashion. These they sought to decipher. 
“ W,”’ said they for William. He smiled and nodded. “B,” for Burges. 
He shook his head. Brown, Bruce, Ball—every name commencing witi 
the second letter of the alphabet that they could think of, was tried, 
with the like result ; till at length, as by a mighty effort, their strange 
visitor burst into speech, and exclaimed, with a genuine English accent : 
“ W. for William, B for Buckley.” 

Then they knew that it was one of their own countrymen who stood in 
that wretched guise before them. 

On Batman’s return to Port Phillip, he was informed of this discovery, 
and being a man of kindly disposition and feeling heart, he at once as- 
sumed the protection of the white savage. His first care was to shave 
and clean his protégé—a process which appears to have considerably les- 
sened the duskiness of the latter’s complexion. The kangaroo skins were 
dispensed with, and a more civilised costume substituted ; but it was 
long ere he could walk in shoes without much discomfort. His first 
shirt—sewn by Miss Batman—was of Brobdignagian proportions, con- 
sisting of an incredible quantity of linen ; and when he was set on horse- 
back to accompany his protector, it was discovered that the stores of the 
settlers could not furnish stirrups sufficiently large to accommodate his 
huge feet. 

By slow degrees, the reclaimed man recovered the use of his native 
language, and was enabled to communicate his history and adventures. 
It must not be supposed, however, that his reminiscences assumed the 
form of a connected narrative ; on the contrary, they were extracted 
from him, not without difficulty, at various times. To the last, he was 
sullen and reserved, usually answering in monosyllables ; and not unfre- 

uently he manifested great anger on being questioned of his past life. 
Hie is also said to have varied considerably in his account of some parti- 
culars ; but his habitual taciturnity, and imperfect command of language, 
probably caused him to be misunderstood by the retailers of his conver- 
sation. 

His history, divested of the romance wherewith it has sometimes been 
clothed, is as follows: 

William Buckley—for such was indeed his name—was born at Maccles- 
field, in Cheshire, in 1780. In early life, he followed the occupation of a 
stone-mason ; but his great height—which is stated at six feet six inches 
—and stalwart proportions attracting the notice of a recruiting sergeant, 
he was easily induced to exchange the trowel for the musket, and accor- 
dingly enlisted in the 4th regiment. He had served but a short time in 
his new capacity, when he robbed one of his comrades ; for which offence 
—such was then the severity of our laws—he was sentenced to transpor- 
tation for life. This occurred in 1803, in the twenty-third year of his 
age ; and it thus happened that he became an unwilling member of Co- 
lone} Collins’s abortive expedition to Port Phillip. When the order for 
removal to Tasmania was issued, Buckley, and two others, named res- 
pectively Pye and Marmon, feeling doubtful of their ultimate fate, ef- 
fected their escape from the camp, as previously stated ; and the vessels 
sailing shortly after, nothing mure was heard of them. 

What became of Pye and Marmon has never been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. Buckley himself always evinced great dislike to being ques- 
tioned about them, and seemed to regard the inquirer with much suspi- 
cion. It appears that the course taken by the fugitives was around the 
head of the bay ; and Mr. Wedge, in his report to the Geographical So- 
ciety of Tasmania, dated 1835, says that Buckley assured him, that in 
their flight, Pye became exhausted, and was left behind at the Yarra Ri- 
ver ; and that Marmon quitted him at Indented Head, with the avowed 
intention of returning to the camp. But there are many different ver- 
sions of this affair. Sometimes Buckley averred that they were killed 
by snakes, and at others that they had lost themselves in the bush, and 
were never seen by him after. But the Australian wilds furnish no in 
dig fruits capable of affording sustenance to man; and it is gene- 
rally believed that hunger, and the difficulty of procuring food, induced 
@ repast at which humanity shudders. Be this as it may, no vestige 
of their remains has ever been discovered. 

After parting from his companions, Buckley appears to have remained 
alone some time. One day, however, disgusted alike with his solitary 





might rescue him from his vast prison. His shoes had long since aban- 
doned his feet, which now therefore left their imprint on the soft sand. 
As he strolled listlessly along, he picked up a fragment of a spear, and 
with this he waded amongst the rocks in seerch of shell-fish, now his 
principal food. Whilst thus engaged, he was observed by three native 
women, who, creeping stealthily down to the beach, imagined that they 
beheld in him their lost chief Murragark, whom Buckley appears to have 
resembled in size and stature. The illusion was increased by the cir- 
cumstance of his carrying the broken spear of the deceased warrior ; and 
the colour of his skin excited but little surprise, being readily ascribed 
to the potent influence of the grave.* 

The Delilahs of the forest having, in a manner, captured this ungainly 
Samson, brought him, nothing loth, to the men of their tribe, who, in 
fact, had seen his footpfints on the sand, and were already in search of 
him. He was immediately sarrounded by a mob of yelling savages, and 
doubtlessly imagined that he was destined to be carved into collops for 
the gratification of his epicurean captors ; but again his resemblance 
to the great chief befriended him. They examined his feet and hands— 
they eagerly scratinised the spear, of which he had fortunately retained 
possession ; aad when they discovered on his side a scar, similar in ap- 
pearance to one which had marked the body of Murragark, they deemed 
the evidence of his identity complete. Buckley, meantime, mistook their 
very animated gestures for so many tokens of their pleasure at his fleshy 
condition, “A long conversation ensued, during which the name of Mur- 
ragark wasdncessantly repeated. It ended, very much to his satisfac- 
tion, ia their feeding, instead of eating him ; and he was given to under- 
pore by signs, that henceforth he was never to quit his savage enter- 
ainers. 

Accordingly, although treated with great respect, he was scrupulously 
watched by day and night. He was never suffered to fatigue himself 
with the exertions of the chase, nor to perform that infinitesimal amount 
of labour to which the natives of Australia unwillingly submit, His 
gunyah was reared for him, and his larder stocked with unwonted extra- 
vagance, by his savage friends. The daintiest morsels of the kangaroo, 
and the most juicy of opp , the t portions of the wombat, 
the whitest grubs of the mimosa, and the largest of gum-balls, were his. 
His algo the largest eggs and the finest fish—the richest berries and the 
most delicate roots. The rarest pigments were devoted to his use, and 
Be. warmest skins were added to fis yar ger is re 

se eee pay ject misery and utter loneliness, Bue’! was 
eu i man of savage royalty, and held in savensatial 
awe as the restored Murragark. For some time, the only perceptible 
fluctuation of public opinion was the occasional outburst of cannibal 
propensities, when his wild subjects seemed to survey his colossal form 
with much peculiar admiration. 

Buckley’s domestic comfort was also duly considered, and a dusky, 
but buxom young widow was assigned to him, by the general consent of 
the tribe, as his lubra, or.spouse. Fora time the pair enjoyed the ut- 
most felicity of which two such strange turtle-doves were capable. But 
this lasted not long ; for, according to Buckley, the honeymoon was 
scarcely over, when his hut was one night invaded by sundry native gen- 
tlemen, who, claiming a prior right, forcibly carried off the bride. Much 
violence does not appear to have been offered, nor were the husband’s 
feelings greatly lacerated by this stroke of fortune. He acknowledged, 
indeed, that his lubra went very willingly, and that he did not “ make a 
fuss about the loss.” But the natives seem to have taken a widely diffe- 
rent view of the affair ; for, irritated probably at this practical dispa- 
ragement of their own judgment, at the lady’s faithlessness, and the in- 
jury inflicted on their white friend, they speared both the frail one and 
her lovers. 

But if Buckley’s first companion was insensible to his charins, there 
were other hearts more tender and more true. A gentle damsel, of the 
same tribe, of her own accord visited his solitary home, and sought to 
soothe and please the forsaken stranger. Nor were her efforts unsuccess- 
ful. Buckley, at various periods, had many wives, but he always ex- 
pressed himself in more favourable terms of his second partner than of 
any other. On the sea-shore, near Point Lonsdale, is a natural cavern, 
in the limestone rock, which is said to have been the abode of the wild 
white man and his mate during this portion of his eventful career. 

It has been doubted whether Buckley had any children. By those 
who knew and conversed with him, this point is diversely stated ; some 
declaring positively that he was childless, but others, and the majority 
of evidence is on this side, speak of sons and daughters. When re- 
claimed, in 1835, he had with him two lubras, and a boy and girl; but 
he always spoke of these as adopted children. 

Many otber particulars were at sundry times extracted from him, and 
have been worked up, by Mr. Morgan, of Hobart-town, into a long and 
interesting narrative. In it are numerous details of native feasts and 
fights, of huntings and corrobborees ; but, as might be expected, there is 
a great paucity of actual events, Occasionally, he seems to have lost a 

ortion of the influence he ordinarily exerted over his black friends. 

Whether their faith in his involuntary personation of Murragark some- 
times became weak, or was overpowered by hunger, we know not; but 
he averred that for some years he constantly expected death. The young 
men, he said, were for killing him; but the elders of the tribe always 
interfered to save his life. He appears to have taken matters very 
coolly ; and if he possessed, he certainly never attempted to exert, the 
magic of civilised intellect, nor sought, by the communication of useful 
arts, to improve the condition of his savage associates: on the contrary, 
contented apparently with the gratification of his animal appetites, he 
willingly sunk to the dead and dreary level of Australian barbarism. 
Like his untutored friends, he fed on raw or semi-roasted flesh, clothed 
himself in the skins of beasts, and acquiring the native dialect, ceased 
even to think in his mother-tongue, until, as we have seen, he had to- 
tally forgotten its use. Once or‘twice, he said, he saw ships enter the 
bay ; but he does not appear to have made the slightest effort to attract 
the attention of their inmates, nor in any way to extricate himself from 
the degrading position into which he had fallen, until Batman firmly 
planted his foot upon the soil. 

Such was the poor lost creature whom, after thirty-two years of savage 
life, the early colonists of Port Phillip restored to civilised society ; and, 
it is proper to add, that his own delight, when he was enabled to com- 
prehend the change, was unbounded. “Nothing,” says Mr. Wedge, 
“ gould exceed the joy he evinced at once more feeling himself a free 
man, received again within the pale of civilised society.’’ _ 

However he may have been deficient in other qualities, ingratitude 
was clearly not one of Buckley’s faults. Both Batman and Wedge con- 
cur in stating that he exerted himself greatly in maintaining amicable 
relations between the natives and the colonists. To the former gentle- 
man—his constant friend and patron—he was much attached ; and when 








* The superstition here alluded to is very prevalent amongst the Australian 
aborigines, who imagine that the whole of the white population are their de- 
ceased brethren. For a sup, friend, they testify great afic ction ; 








life, and the precariousness of his means of subsistence, he wandered on 
the beach, anxiously endeavouring to descry some vessel, which happily 


posed resto! 
but it is very unpleasant, and not a little dangerous, to be mistaken for a de- 
parted enemy. > 
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informed of his death, it is recorded that “he threw himself on the bed 
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's subeequent career is soon told. A free pardon was, at his 
urgent desire, procured for him from Colonel Arthur, the governor 
Of Tasmania ; and he was appointed native interpreter, with a salary of 
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solely attriba 
therefore, that he might relapse into barbarism, Batman to 
him out of Port Phillip; and enoutionty. in 1836, he was induced 
embark for Hobart-town, where he resided during the remainder of 
His figure and strength obtained for him the post of constable, 
which he held many years. Subsequently, he was employed as assist- 

Immigrant’s Home, and, later still, as gate- 
keeper of the Female Nu y 

In his sixtieth year, Buckley, again venturing on patcinene, con- 
tracted a union with the widow of an immigrant. In 1850, the Tasma- 
nian government bestowed on him the insignificant pension of £12 per 
annum ; and in the following year, Victoria having been separated from 
New South Wales, and erected into an independent colony, its legislature 
voted an additional annuity of £40. : 

Endowed by nature with an iron constitution, which his wild life no 
doubt materially assisted tostrengthen, Buckley enjoyed vigorous health 
almost to his latest hour. His death was occasioned by accident. In 
January 1856, he was thrown from a vehicle, and received such severe 
injuries In the fall, that in a few days he breathed his last sigh, at the 

vanced age of seventy-six. 
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SOME OF THE OLD CHATEAUX OF FRANCE. 

The word “ chAteau”’ corresponded in its original signification to our 
« le,” but it has since had many various significations, being applied 
to the residence of the lord of a “ bourg” or fortified village (now said 
of any village holding a market), and to the castellated or non-castella- 
ted mansion of a lord of a manor or commune; but in modern times 
almost any raral mansion of architectural pretensions arrogates to itself 
the title of a chateau, more especially when it is likely to be Jet or sold 
to an Englishman. The word is, indeed, literglly elastic, for a berth on 
the forecastle is yclept a chiteau d’avant ; one on the poop, a chateau 
@arriére ; a fountain with a reservoir becomes a chAteau d’eau ; a pretty 
bat frail building is termed chateau de cartes ; and one without any 
foundations whatsoever—of purely aérial construction—is a chiteau en 


t is, however, with the chateaux of France in the olden signification 
of “castellated mansions” that we have to do ; and we can as freely dis- 
nse with the modern whitewashed mansion, with its green shutters and 
ovecot, built to represent the round tower of olden times, as we can 
with the airy visions of a pampered imagination. Almost always 
erected in a more or less picturesque position, standing on some hilly 
height, crowning an isolated rocky eminence, or beetling on the river 
crag, the sight of the massive towers and stout walls of olden time can- 
not fail to arouse everywhere thoughts of the deepest interest. The feu- 
dal times, with their iron and mail clad warriors, are brought back be- 
fore our very eyesight, and it is impossible to prevent the fancy conju- 
ring up at the same time the natural assuciations of persecuted men, 
women, and girls, of chains and dungeons, of tortures and murders. 

And althoush these associations may be sometimes called forth un- 
justly, and many a gloomy-looking castle may in reality have its chro- 
nicles stained by no great crimes, still that these were common we know 
from history, as handed down in the chivalrous compositions of the 
Trouvéres in the first centuries of the middle ages, and their existence 
cannot but be deduced from the very nature and character of feudalism 
itself. Not only did the feudal barons make war with one another, but 
it is proverbial that these barbarians in armour devastated the country 
around them, carried off young girls, persecuted the serfs, ag 
travellers, and made pilgrims prisoners, setting a price on their liberty. 
Still were they, to a certain extent, a necessity of the times. As under 
a system of universal demoralisation and persecution there was no secu- 
rity for any one—not even for the humblest peasant—euch were obliged 
to seek for safety beneath the wing of any chief strong enough to pro- 
tect them, and among whose cerf, followers, or retainers, they thus be- 
came enrolled. 

**** One of the most interesting castles in France, alike for its 
antiquity, its dimensions, and the varied scenes that it has witnessed, is 
undoubtedly the chAteau of Loches, which looks down from a rocky ter- 
race upon the green meadows watered by the Indre, and which seems to 
stretch forth its protecting wings to the twin towns of Loches and of 
Beaulieu. 

If any reliance is to be placed on tradition, Roman fortifications ex- 
isted on the same spot long ere the existing castle assumed its present 
gigantic dimensions. These were succeeded by a chapel in the early 
part of the fifth century ; and already in the time of Childebert I., in the 
sixth century, there existed there a fortress and a church, which were 
devastated two centuries later by Pepin and Carloman. 

Having belonged successively to the kings of the first race, to the 
Dukes of Aquitania, and to the Earls of Anjou, the castle of Loches be- 
came, under each of its masters, the scene of those warlike events which 
feudal disorders multiplied so throughout France. Included in the con- 
fiscations imposed by Philippe Auguste upon Kiog John of England, it 
was attached as a fief to the crown of France in the thirteenth century ; 
but it had to be reduced by force of arms. The son of a serf, Giraud by 
name, who had become a a by his own good sword, held the castle 
in the name of the widow of Richard Cceur de Lion, and defended it for 
a long time with obstinate courage against the troops of the King of 


Charles VII. gave the chateau of Loches, with others, to Agnes Sorel. 
Her body having beea deposited in the middle choir of the collegiate 
church io the chiteau, which she had enriched by her benefactions, the 
canons, in order to propitiate Louis XL, adding hypocrisy to ingrati- 
tude, petitioned that prince to grant permission that the tomb, which 
was an object of al to their church, should be removed. Louis, 
jealous as he had been at one time of the lady’s influence over his father’s 
mind, did not extend that hostility beyond the grave, so he civilly inti- 
mated to the scrapulous monks that he consented to the removal of the 
tomb, but they must first restore what they had received from Agnes. 
The monument thus remains to the present day, but it is in a little tower 
that Agnes had herself built. 

Reminiscences of a far more gloomy character are connected with the 
same castle during the reign of the cruel Louis XI. Dungeons, iron 
cages, and chains are the monuments left by that monarch, and which 
are still contemplated with horror. The instruments used in the execu- 
tion of Jacques d’Armagnac, Duke of Nemours, the recognised descend- 
ant of Clovis, and the dungeons in which his young children were con- 
fined, are among the many melancholy objects of curiosity. 

The cicerones of the place used also to show some great bones, the 
tradition connected with which was of a more apocryphal character. 
They related that one day a captain, Pont-Briant by name, wandering 
in the subterranean passages, found in one of them a giant accoutred in 
armour, as in olden times. He was seated on a stone, his head resting 
in his hands, as if he was asleep. But when it was attempted to remove 
him everything fell into dust and vanished, with the exception of a few 

gantic bones. Near the giant there was also a small box with fine 

nen in it, but which also evaporated when it was touched. 

The celebrated Tour de Nesle did not constitute part of the hotel from 
which it derived its name, but it advanced into the Seine. a lofty round 
tower some one hundred and baa feet high, with very thick walls, its 
foundations going down below the level of the bed of the river ; and it 
was coupled to another loftier but slenderer tower, in which was a well- 
staircase. A castellated building, with crenelated walls, two round 
towers, and a drawbridge, connected these outworks with the buildings 
eos me Fe | ey my ott of more yy Sate, and Mg 

works raised ppe Au for the defence of Paris, 

when that monarch was about to ees poy the Holy Land. These de- 

fences more especially embraced the towers at the entraace of the Seine 

into Paris—the Tour de Billy and la Tourneile ; and two at its exit, the 
Tour de Bois on the right bank, and that ot Nesle on the left. 

It was here that, according to tradition—to a certain extent confirmed 

—the wife of Philippe-le-Bel, Jeanne de Navarre, and the 

wives of his sons, Blanche, Jeanne, and te de the 

Jatter handsome, high-spirited damsels, to permit to themselves 


where. 

It was in this castle, afterwards known as the ChAteau Gaillard, and 
which had sustained many a long siege before it definitely fell into the 
hands of the Franks, that Blanche and Marguerite de Bourgogne were 
imprisoned. Blanche, as the least guilty, was set at liberty after a time ; 
but Marguerite was, it is said, strangled with her own hair, at the aay 
time that her accomplices were suffering frightful tortures in the dite’ 
below. The dungeous in which these pri were confined, and the 
stone on which tradition supposes Marguerite to have suffered, are still 
shown to the traveller. 

* * © © The Chateau de Ham, celebrated as the place of detention of 
the present Emperor of the French, was a feudal castle before being a 
state prison, and was twice — once by the Spaniards and once by 
the Prussians. It is a vast building, and its dark subterranean passages, 
its gloomy cells and foul dungeons, if they could speak, would tell many 
a harrowing tale. Among the local curiosities a stone is still shown on 
which is said to be impressed the countenance of a poor Capuchin, a 
worthy and holy man, who, although immured in prison, was not the less 
austere in his prayers and mortifications, and who, during a prolonged 
period of incarceration, never allowed himself any other pillow than this 
stone. 

Chambord is rather what the French call the maison de plaisance than 
a chateau, and it is one of the most magnificent in the*country, having 
the additional advantage of standing in a park some twenty-four miles 
in circumference, with woods and covers, and a various and picturesque 
confi; tion of soil. The place was in favour with Louis XIV., and 
Moliére’s comedy, “ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” was first played there. 
The Maréchal de Saxe ended his days in the same place in a singular 
manner. He had two regiments of Hulans for a garrison, besides a ha- 
ras of horses of the Ukraine ; and he played at soldiers to the last : flags 
floated over his bier, and great guns solemnised his obsequies. During 
the Empire, Chambord was given to Berthier, and in the Restoration it 
was purchased by subscription for the Duke of Bordeaux, who still pre- 
serves the title of Comte de Chambord. 

The ideal conquest of some great legendary monster having brought 
about the foundation of a chAteau is common to several such in France, 
as, for example, La Gargouille of Rouen, La Béte de Gevaudan, and La 
Tarasque. The latter appears to represent the triumph of the true faith 
over Paganism, for the destruction of the great dragon of Tarascon is 
attributed to no less a personage than to Martha, sister of Mary Magda- 
len. The castle of Tarascon is still one of the most spacious and magni- 
ficent monuments with which the fifteenth century enriched the south of 
France. It was the chosen residence of King René in about 1400, and it 
eo afterwards the home of the Counts of Provence till it became a state 

rison. 
The ChAteau de Saumur derives its name from salvus murus converted 
into sauf mur, whence Saumur. This castle was favoured by Charles 
VIL., and afterwards given by Henry IV., to the illustrious Duplessis- 
Mornay, who founded there a Protestant academy. At the time of the 
insurrection in Vendée, it was seized by the Royalists under Henri de 
Larochejacquelein, and was made the centre of operations of the insur- 





rad | gents commanded by Cathélineau, who, from simple waggoner, had be- 


come a leader in the cause of persecuted royalty. 

Some of the strongholds of feudal France have, strange to say, owed 
their origin to the bad ions of the prelacy. Cardinal Duprat, who 
erected the Chateau de Nantouillet, was a remarkable instance of this 
kind, Destitute of all conscience or morality, having no respect for re- 
ligion or laws, this passionate, ambitious, and unscrupulous prelate rob- 
bed the people and the privileged classes alike, facrificed France to the 
pope and | king, and instigated death and torture against the Calvinists. 
The only mutch to the treacherous ch lior of Francis I. was Cardinal 
Wolsey, whom he in vain attempted to cajole. This bad man met with a 
just anticipation of the punishment that awaited his crimes in another 
world in a lousy disease, which brought about his death in that very castle 
which he had built at Nantouillet for the better security of his ill-gotten 
wealth. The chateau is a mere farm in the present day, but it still pre- 
serves many relics of interest. 

The Chateau d’Amboise, originally founded by Julius Cesar, twice 
destroyed by the Normans and rebuilt by the first Counts of Anjou, ranks 
among the most celebrated in France. It is beautifully situated at the 
junction of the rivers Loire and Amasse, and approached by a bridge 
whose antiquity is attested by Gregory of Tours; its lofty pinnacled 
towers, its extensive crenelated walls, and its richly-decorated chapel, 
give to it at once an imposing and picturesque appearance. Amboise 
became a royal residence under Philippe de Valois, and Louis XI. 
founded there bis order of Saint Michel, the first knight who victoriously 
combated the legendary dragon, the ancient enemy of mankind. Charles 
VIII. met his death in the same chateau by running his head against the 
top of a low postern gate when going out into the ditch to play at ten- 
his. The spot is still shown to travellers. 

The most interesting historical incident, however, associated with Am- 
boise is the conspiracy of the Calvinist La Renaudie against the Guises, 
kaown as the “ conjuration d’Amboise,” in the time of Francis II. The 
princes, informed of the conspiracy, hastened to Amboise, whilst La Re- 
naudie himself, after a public exhortation at Nantes, which has been pre- 
served by De Thou, gone to raise levies in Paris. ‘Thus, as the con- 
spirators repaired to avoid suspicion in small detachments to Amboise, 
they were seized by the Duke of Nemours, and cast into dungeons or 
hung from the ramparts. As La Renaudie was in his turn traversing the 
forest of Chateau Renaud, he was met by his cousin, young Pardaillon, 
who ran at him pistol in hand. The wary captain, however, jumped off 
his horse, and inflicted two mortal sword-wounds upon his enemy ; but 
be was himself slain by a shot from an arquebuse fired by one of Pardail- 
lon’s attendants. His body, taken to Amboise, was suspended from 
a . lows, with the inscription, “ La Revaudie, dit Laforét, chef des re- 
belles. 

Most chateaux will, like the abbeys of old, be found tc have been 
built in picturesque situations. Nothing can be more beautiful, for ex- 
ample, than the handsome and well-built chateau of Azay-le-Rideau. 
erected on an island of the Indre, surrounded by water and embosomed 
among trees. It is supposed to have been called Le Rideau from its 
being thus curtained by verdare. It is a building of various style and 
architecture, its ancient towers dating from the time of one Hugo Ri- 
delly, Lord of Azay. It passed through many hands, and Francis I., 
whose court, Brantéme tells us, was “ assez gentiment corrompue,”’ and 
whose ambition it was to revive the chivalrous ideas of olden times, made 
it one of his hunting seats and pleasure-houses. The intertwined letters 
supported by little loves, characteristic of the times, are still to be seen 
in the rooms of the Chateau d’Azay. 

A great massive tower, the remains of what was once a considerable 
fortress at Bourbon l’Archambault, celebrated for its mineral waters, has 
a story connected with its fantastic name, La Quiquengrogne. When 
Duke Louis L. was about to erect the said tower, the citizens murmured, 
as on conceived it to be a menace te their liberties. The duke placed 
his calverins on the ramparts, and said, “ On la batira qui qu’en grogne.”’ 
And he did build it, and then christened it “ Que qu’en grogne, tel est 
mon plaisir.” These words served as a device to the first Joies and 
— of Bourbon. The building now serves for a prison and a clock- 

wer, 

The name of Diana of Poitiers is associated with several chateaux, but 
her favourite home was the domain left her by her husband, Pierre de 
Brezé, beautifully situated at the opening of a fine valley watered by the 
united Eure and Vesque, embosomed in the forest of Dreux, and close to 
the large village of Anet. The Duke of Orleans fell in love with Diana 
when he was th’ years of age and the fair widow twenty-six. Her ri- 


vals at court, more particularly Catherine de Médicis and the Duchesse 














d’Etampes, used to call her, even at the onset of her career, la vieille ridée. 


When the duke became king, under the title of Henry II., the old castle 
of the of Navarre, no longer suited to the brilliant fortune of the 
r favourite, was knocked down, and a sumptuous palace 
erected in its stead, celebrated by contemporary poets under the name 
The letters H. and D. intertwined were by royal permission, 
and according to the fashion of the day, placed over the chimneys, dvors, 
and windows, surmounted by a crown; the crescent surmounting the 
ted Diana herself, and the mythological deity was further 
Popular Ma med the” ree: ech ith the long hold 
associ arts of w old that 
Diane de Poltiers, Duchesee de Valentinois, possessed over affections 
of the king. All her =— lay in the charms of her mind, her natural 
abilities, and her ful deportment. According to Brantéme, nature 
had been unasually partial to her: she was never ill. In the coldest 
days of winter she washed her face in spring water, and never used any 
other cosmetic. Every day of her life she rose at six, rode out five or 
six miles, dnd then returned to bed, where she read till noon. “ Strange 
alliance of activity and of idleness!” says the chronicler. Diana died at 
Anet at seventy years of age, and Brantéme assures us that she was still 
beautiful. She was true to her sovereign, for it is related that, when 
ey | was dying from the lance-wound inflicted by Montgomery, Cathe- 
rine de Médicis ordered her to withdraw and restore the jewels of the 


still alive, but that he would not get through the day, “I have no other 
master yet, then,”’ she replied ; “let my enemies know that I fear them 
not ; when the prince shall have ceased to exist, I shall be too much bu- 
ried in griet for the loss to be sensible to any annoyances which it 
may please them to inflict upon me.” The Chateau d’Anet, although 
afterwards devoted to purposes of beneficence by the Duc de Pen- 
thiévre, was one of the many sacrificed to popular frenzy at the great 
revolution. 

The chateau of Saint Fargeau is celebrated as the residence of a lad 

of a very different character, the noble, clever, and fair Anne Marie 
Louise, Duchesse de Montpensier, renowned for the number of offers of 
marriage which were made to her, renowned for her participation in the 
oe of the Fronde, and renowned for her exile to the cha- 
teau aint Fargeau, where she compensated her losses by assembling 
around her the most distinguished literary persons of the time, and 
where she indited her i weak of her old age, a foolish 
passion for the Duc de Lauzun, whom she privately espoused, and to 
whom she bequeathed the castle of Saint Fargeau, mast not be per- 
mitted to tarnish the lustre of a character so remarkable in its youth 
and its prime. 
_ The chateau of the Coucys in Picardy has the old legend depicted on 
its gateway of one of its lords, Enguerrand III, destroying a great beast 
who had long devastated the neighbouring country. The walls and 
towers of the ancient castle date back to 1052. The central tower is a 
hundred and seventy-six feet in height, one of the finest relics of media- 
val times. The Coucys were amongst the most powerful feudal chief- 
tains in all France ; they bearded Louis le Gros, and in their palmy 
days set all authority at defiance. It is of one of them—Raoul de Coucy, 
who left for the Holy Land, 1191—that the well-known story is told of 
his sending back his heart to the lady of Fayel ; but the said organ, in 
which love was supposed, in those anti-physiological days, to reside, 
having fallen into the hands of a jealous ter of a husband, he made 
the lady partake of the relic in a repast. The story is told by Froissart 
of Gabrielle de Vergy, and that is the name also assumed as the correct 
one by De Belloy in his tragedy of the same name. The old castle, dis- 
mantled by Mazarin, and tumbled down by the earthquake of 1692, is at 
present only a melancholy and ruinous memorial of the magnificence and 
chivalry of its ancient lords. 

Of all the chAteaux of France, that of Chenonceaux is one of the most 
inviting, by its position and by its architecture, nor is it devoid of in- 
teresting associations. This unique chiteau is thrown across the bed of 
the river Cher, resting on an island and the two banks, whilst around it 
expands the soft landscape of Touraine. Begun by Bobier, it must have 
cost no end of money, to judge by the device still met with on its walls 
—* S’il vient & point, il m’en soverra (souviendra). Passing from the 
hands of the Connétable de Montmorency into those of Francis I., the 
monarch gave this pleasant residence to Diane de Poitiers, who, how- 
ever, exchanged it with Catherine de Médicis for the Chateaux de Chau- 
mont. It did not receive all its architectural development and embel- 
lishments till the time of Louise de Lorraine, daughter of the Earl de 
Vaudémont, who was married to Henry III. in 1575. Such a chAteau, 
unlike the more gloomy fortresses of feudal times, was worth keeping, 
and it purchased by the Fermier-Généeral Dupin, the same who be- 
friended Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

Each of the numerous of this charming residence, which, 
built partly on arches over the river, presents a d yet imposing 
mass of buildings of various ages to the eye, has left traces behind him 
more or less characteristic. The old escutcheons, with their strange de- 
vices, mark the labours of Bohier ; the trophies of arms suspended in the 
galleries recal the time of Montmorency ; Francis I. had his boudoir 
here, as, also, his confessional, in a small but elegant chapel. There is 
at once taste, luxury, and coquetry in the chamber of Diane de Poitiers ; 
there is royal grandeur and magnificence in the apartments of Catherine 
de Médicis. The gloomy thoughts of Louise de Lorraine show them- 
selves in. her apartments, the tapestries of which are in black, and 
their sole ornament is the portrait of Henry IIL, the object of her long 
and bitter regrets. Lastly, the tastes and manners of another epoch are 
brought before us when we penetrate into the room where the portrait of 
Madame Dupin, ia a costume of the time of Louis XV., rivets the atten- 
tion ; or into the theatre, in which Rousseau was applauded not only as 
an author but also as an actor. 

But what chAteau in all beautiful France has not its associations of 
feudal rapine, chivalrous feats, passages of love, incidents and events 
common alike to noble and to gentle life? Such buildings are, in every 
instance—although their chronicles may be effaced and lost to history and 
even to tradition—the monuments of a bygone epoch of the deepest and 
most romantic interest. Many are the legends connected with them, 
however, which are still extant, and we may possibly return to them at 
some future opportunity. 
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THE TUSCAN THUCYDIDES. 
Notwithstanding the researches of modern scholars and antiquarians, 
the treasures of Italy still appear to be absolutely inexhaustible. Manu- 
scripts of great value are constantly being rescued from the obscurity of 
rivate collections and public libraries, and added to the already price- 
ese stores of Italian literature ; nor is it improbable that there yet re- 
mains in the vast accumulations of the Vatican, and in the libraries of 
Florence, Bologna, and Venice, much that would well repay the labour 
and research of the scholar, and more particularly in the department of 
historical literature. In these days, when so much real progress has been 
accomplished in historical science, and when, in writing history, a trae 
philosophical method has taken the place of laborious compilation, it is 
needless to dwell upon the benefits which may, and often do, accrue from 
the discovery of original documents bearing upon the history of the 
past. Every fresh contribution is invaluable to the accurate and philo- 
sophical historian, not only because it supplies sources of information 
far more deserving of credit than ancient chronicles or early histories, 
but because it gives him a truer insight into the spirit and feeling of the 
period to be described than can be obtained from any other quarter. Thus, 
for instance, Mr. Froude, in his recent history, when giving an account 
of the Court and the policy of Henry VIII., has drawn large and valu- 
able materials from the despatches of the Venetian Ambassador Giusti- 
niani, transcribed and translated by an English antiquarian from the 
manuscript archives preserved in the library of St. Mark, at Venice. It 
would be superfluous to multiply inst of the inestimable advantages 
conferred upon historical science by such discoveries—we must be satis- 
fied with expressing our gratitude to those by whose learning and pa- 
tient my | they have been made available for the writer and the stu- 
dent. For the latest contibution to the historical literature of Italy, we 
are indebted to the public spirit of two Italian noblemen, Counts Piero 
and Luigi Guicciardini, who have undertaken the publication of the ma- 
nuscripts of the great historian of Italy—the friend and associate of 
Machiavelli, the faithful servant of Leo X. and Clement VIL., and one of 
the a among the greatest citizens that the Florentine republic 
roduced. 

P Francesco Guicciardini—the Tuscan Thucydides, as he has been some- 
times called—is a favourable specimen of the Italian statesman of the 
sixteenth century. In that age, the diplomatists and politicians of Italy 
enjoyed a reputation throughout Europe which made them at once ob- 
jects of terror and aversion to all those with whom they came in contact. 
They were for the most part men of great seening Sed had an expe- 
rience in political life, and a knowledge of the relations subsisting be- 
tween the numerous potentates of Europe, which made them more than 
a match for the ignorant and uncultivated princes beyond the Alps. In 

















addition to this were universally believed, and often with justice, to 


crown. “Is the king dead?” asked Diana ; and when told that he was - 
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unscrapulous, to be skilled proficients in every treacherous 
~~ perfectly reckless as to the means they adopted in further- 
objects. P they were not really more treacherous and 
than the princes and ministers of less civilized countries ; 
it isa just h to them that they were not less so, and that the 
standard of political morality was as low among the most refined com- 
munities of the most advanced country in that age, as it was amongst 
the barbarous States of northern and central Europe. But the name of 
Guicciardini is eminently free from the taint attached to the Italian 
statesmen of the sixteenth century. In a political career which extended 
over twenty years, and embraced a period of wars unexampled for fero- 
city, and negotiations unparalleled for treachery, he preserved a reputa- 
tion which would have been honourable in any age, but which was nearly 
unique in his own. He was trusted alike by his fellow-citizens of Flo- 
rence, by the two Popes of the House of Medicis, whom he served so 
long, and by the Emperor Charles V., of whom he had been the avowed 
and open enemy. He preserved to the end of his political life the repu- 
tation for honesty and ability to which he had owed his first advance- 
ment ; and the only use which he made of the advantages of his position 
as astatesman and diplomatist was to collect the materials for the his- 
of his own time. Few men had equal opportunities of obtaining in- 
formation at a period when the requisite materials could only be fur- 
nished by personal knowledge and documents in manuscript ; and fewer 
still would bave made so upright aud judicious a use of them. Paolo 
Giovio, a much more voluminous historian of the sixteenth century, who 
in his own age enjoyed a high reputation to which he owed the patronage 
and encouragement of popes and cardinals, is now only known for his in- 
accuracy, and for a partiality which he scarcely attempts to conceal. 
He was contented to be the official historio-grapher, and was sati-fied 
with the encomiums of his patrons when they compared him with Livy 
and Tacitus ; but he was not sufficiently conversant with affairs, and was 
too little addicted to impartial inquiry, to deserve to be classed among 
—— historians. His contemporary Guicciardiai, on the other 
and, possessed all the requisite knowledge, as well as the ability and 
honesty to turn it to proper account; and his career as a statesman— 
which of itself, perhaps, would scarcely have placed him in the first rank 
of the men of his age—enabled him to accumulate the materials for the 

first and the greatest history which Italian literature has produced. 

At an early period in life, Guicciardini was distinguished for the va- 
riety and solidity of his acquirements. After studying at the most ce- 
lebrated of the Universities of Italy, he returned to his native city, where 
he speedily acquired a considerable reputation. His first public distinc- 
tion—and it is a singular illustration of the manner in which aspirants 
to political employment then made themselves known and appreciated 
—was to be appointed by the Florentine Senate public lecturer on the 
Institutes of Justinian. His next step was to an important foreign em- 
bassy. In the year 1511, the republic of Florence had concluded a treaty 
of alliance with the King of France, but was at the same time anxious to 
remain on good terms with his rival and antagonist, Ferdinand, King of 

mn. With a mission for this very difficult object Guicciardini was 
entrusted, and for two years he remained at the Court of Ferdinand. 
He succeeded in attaining the objects desired by his Government, al- 
though he had to deal with a Prince whom no engagements could bind, 
and who recognised no principle of policy but the most unscrupulous 
selfishness. A few years later, he was sent by the Florentine Govern- 
ment to Cortona to receive Pope Leo X. It was the occasion of his en- 
tering permanently into the service of the Pope. From 1515 he con- 
tinued to occupy the most laborious and important posts under the Pa- 
pal Government. He was at once named consistorial advocate, and ap- 
pointed to the Governments of Reggio and Modena. He subsequently 
distinguished himselt by repelling an attack of the French forces upon 
Parma ; and, indeed, in both capacities, as a civil governor and as a 
military leader, he was generally successfal. On the death of Leo X. 
he was confirmed in his employment by Adrian VI.; and when the 
second Pope of the House of Medicis, Clement VIL., filled the pontifical 
chair, Guicciardini was raised to a still more important position under 
the Papal Government. He became Governor-General of the Romagna, 
and Commissary-General of the Papal army, with authority superior to 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of Urbino. That he was not able to 
prevent the sack of Rome by the Imperial troops cannot justly be made 
a reproach tc him. That great calamity was the result of the fatal apa- 
thy and vacillation of the Pope, who, to the last, was unwilling to be- 
lieve that the fierce hordes of the Constable Bourbon would venture to 
attack Rome. On the death of Clement, he might doubtless have re- 
tained his offices, but he preferred to return to his native country, where 
he exerted all his power and influence to restore harmony in Florence, 
and to protect her interests abroad. Through bis efforts, the citizens of 
Florence were induced, on the death of Alexander, to instal Cosmo de’ 
Medici in the supreme authority in the State. The age of the Italian re- 
publics had passed away, and the best hope for Florence lay in the es- 
tablishment of a monarchical government. He soon afterwards with- 
drew altogether from public life, and retired to his villa at Montici, 
= he composed his great work—the history of the wars of his own 

me. 

Guicciardini was conspicuous for ability of a high order in an age 
teeming with intellectual power. He was distinguished for his learning 
even at the Court of Leo X. ; he organized and commanded armies with 
success when Italy was the battle-field of the great military powers of 
Europe; and he was remarkable for probity and integrity of character 
at a time when, in Italy especially, fraud and treachery were considered 
the legitimate weapons of politics and dipl y- In the composition 
of his history he displayed the good sense, the fearlessness, and the im- 
or which had contributed so largely to his political reputation. 

e has, indeed, sometimes been reproached by French writers with hay- 
ing been unfair towards their countrymen in his narrative of the wars of 
Charles VIIL. and Louis XIL., and he is also accused of injustice towards 
De la Rovere, the Duke of Urbino, with whom he was associated in com- 
mand. It does not seem, however, that these charges have ever been 
sufficiently made out. There is more apparent justice in the criticism of 
Montaigne, who averred—what is no doubt true to a great degree—that 
Guicciardini in his history refers all actions to avarice, ambition, and 
cruelty, and is unable to conceive the influence of any higher motive on 
the conduct of mankind. It is, after all, the same charge that has been 
brought repeatedly against Machiavelli, to whose school, in some re- 
spects, Guicciardini may be said to belong ; and in forming our judg- 
ment, we should bear in mind the age and the personages whom the his- 
torian undertook to portray. It would be difficult in all history to find 
an epoch so marked with crimes of fraud and violence as the thirty years 
which followed the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. The republics had 
all, except Venice and Genoa, been overthrown ; and the cities and ter- 
ritories of rd were governed by petty sovereigns whose courts were 
the scenes of the worst crimes, and whose relations with each other were 
marked by systematic treachery and ruthless cruelty. The Popes were 
not superior in moderation or morality to the other Italian princes—lust 
and avarice reigned as unblushingly in the Vatican as in the pettiest 
feudal castle. To extend the territorial dominions of the Church was the 
principal object of the Papal'policy ; and with that end in view the Popes 
delivered over Italy to foreign invaders, and took a part in wars against 
Italian States. The age of Leo X. and his immediate predecessors was, 
notwithstanding the revival of letters and the glories of the fine arts, an 
age of intense political corruption and national degradation. There was 
little in the political condition of Italy that could make the historian 
feel proud of his country, or confident in its destinies; and in the events 
which he witnessed, and in the actors whose motives he had sufficient 
pe gg sy to detect, there was little to lead him beyond the sad con- 
clusion, that however fair the pretexts put forward by sovereigns, their 
ee was invariably governed by the lowest motives of selfishness. 

he wars of that period were, it must be recollected, the most demoral- 
izing with which mankind can be afflicted. They were not struggles for 
political or religious emancipation—they were not the efforts of a people 
to throw off or resist a foreign yoke—they were mere wars of aggrandize- 
ment between France, Spain and the Empire, in which the Pope and the 
Italian princes took one side or the other, as seemed at the moment to 
be the more profitable. All other considerations were lost in the imme- 
diate struggle for power and territory. The military leaders were, many 
of them, like their troops, mercenaries only anxious for plunder. The 
Church and her influence had not for many generations been at so low 
anebb. A Borgia had stained the voy aS with every crime, and Savo- 
narola had to denounce ¢o approving audiences the iniquities of the Ro- 
mish clergy. In the political life of Italy everything was rotten to the 
core. Such a state of things could hardly inspire a calm and judicious 
historian with high t for the men who wielded the destinies of the 
Italian States, or lead him to take a sanguine view of human nature. 
He has given, no doubt, a true picture of his times by telling us what he 
saw pass before him, and by showing what were the received principles 
of political action among the statesmen and princes of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. On the other band, in his case, as in that of Machiavelli, there is 
the testimony of an unblemished life to show that his own views of mora- 

lity are not to be inferred from the morality of his history. 
ith Machiavelli Guicciardini had much in common. They were, 
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from an early period, intimate personal friends, as may be seen from 
their familiar correspondence. ey were both inspired by the same 
feeling of devotion to Florence, and Guicciardiui shared the intense hat- 
red which the Secretary felt to the foreign invaders of the Italian penin- 
sula. Their studies and pursuits were the same. In the lately published 
volume of Guicciardini are contained some essays upon Machiavelli’s 
discourses on Livy. They, more than auy other two writers, contributed 
to form the style of the Italian prose writers—that beautiful language 
was in their hands at once soft and majestic, elegant and vigorous. It 
has sometimes been said that the style of Guicciardini is involved and 
cumbrous ; but it has a masculine vigour for which we look in vain in 
the prose writers of the eighteenth century. The charge, however, to 
which his history is most open is the prolixity with which matters of 
subordinate importance are narrated, of which the account of the war be- 
tween Pisa and Florence is a notorious instance. His;practice, too, of put- 
ting imaginary speeches into the mouths of historical personages has been 
severely censured. It was of course adopted from a too servile imitation 
of Thucydides and Livy, and it must, we fear, be condemned as unworthy 
of genuine history. It may be doubted, however, whether these passages 
do not possess a certain value as indicating the feeling of the time and 
the mode of arguing questions of State ; whilst some of them—such as 
the speech of Gaston de Foix to his soldiers at Ravenna, and the speech 
of the Duke of Alva to Charles V. against the liberation of Francis I— 
are of considerable merit in themselves. 

But far beyond the graces of style and the vigorous execution which 
may be observed in the Florentine writers of this age, is the rare merit 
of impartiality and fearlessness displayed in every page of their works. 
Whatever their relations may have been with the Papal Government, or 
with foreign sovereigns, they never lost sight of the real causes of the 
humiliation and degeneracy of Italy, and never ceased to lament the evils 
produced by the ambition of the Popes to become powerful temporal so- 
vereigns, and by the efforts of foreign potentates to acquire political in- 
fluence and territorial dominion in the peninsula. Such views could 
not but be extremely unpalatable to the reigning powers, and the publi- 
cation of the obnoxious passages was accordingly forbidden by a rigorous 
censorship. 

In the works of Guicciardini which till now have remained unpublished, 
much will be found to elucidate his history of his own times, and to throw 
light on the views which he entertained on the government of Italy. The 
first volume (of the new edition commenced at Florence) contains essays 
upon Machiavelli, discourses on the first decade of Livy, the Ricordi poli- 
tici e Civili, and the Discorsi politic. In the subsequent volumes will be 
published his correspondence during his foreign embassies and his go- 
vernments in Italy, a history of Florence, and his own memoirs. These 
will, no doubt, be of greater interest to the general reader than the pieces 
contained in the volume before us, although there is no portion of the 
works of Guicciardini to which the student of history will not attach 
great importance. The manuscripts have, it appears, been carefully pre- 
served in the archives of the family ; and the editing of the work has 
been entrusted to Signor Giuseppe Canestrini, who seems to have brought 
to the task great industry as well as knowledge of Italian history. The 
work is very well executed, and, when completed, will form a most va- 
luable addition to the historical literature of Italy during the sixteenth 
century.—London papers. 
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THE DOM OF DANTZIC. 
CHAPTER III. 


Hoffman the silversmith, whom the Count desired to see, was one of 
those men who have existed at all times and in all countries, who 
trade on the exertions of those who possess more energy and perseverance 
than themselves, and who really do seem essential to the great mechan- 
ism of society. He had from time to time rendered assistance to Dumi- 
ger, who, unfortunately at the present moment, owed him a large sum 
of money, which it would take a long time to liquidate. The Count 
also had dealings with the silversmith ; for in the quariier Juif all classes 
meet and jostle each other. Bat Hoffman was a superior man of his or- 
der, he kuew the secret history of most of the important burghers, was 
consulted by many on very delicate subjects, and could have published 
more scandal than any Sunday Chronicle of these more modern days. 
The Count was, like all other counts, ncessantly in debt ; so, when Hoff. 
man was ordered to attend on the Grand Master, he did not doubt that 
the mandate originated in the ordinary necessity, aod he prepared him- 
self accordingly to evade or concede. Some time previously the Count 
had found it necessary to part with a great portion of his old family 
plate, and as it was during the passion of his son for Marguerite, and 
after Damiger had] carried off the prize, he had discovered from the 
loquacious goldsmith all the particulars relative to Dumiger, and 
amongst others the account of his pecuniary obligations, and that Hoff- 
man had a bond from him for a very large sum in his possession. The 
object of the Count’s present interview with Hoffman was to know on 
what terms he could purchase the bond ; and when the jeweller arrived, 
the bargain was soon concluded. Hoffman thought the bond would 
never be paid, and so the Count purchased it for three times its apparent 
value. 

On the previous evening Dumiger returned flushed and excited to his 
house. The moment his friends had left him he began to regret the con- 
fidence he had placed in them, and the frankness with which he had ex- 
pressed himself. He retained but a very slight recollection of all that 
he had said, but he thought it was quite suflicient to have aroused the 
ridicule of those around him. Most painful of all sensations, the vague 
sense of a folly committed, the extent and the consequences of which are 
alike unknown tous! As he approached his home it seemed to him 
that he had profaned his affection for Marguerite by mentioning her name 
in that rude society, and broken her confidence by alluding to his hopes 
and his fears. While his secret had been confined to his own breast, or 
communicated only to Marguerite, his confidence in himself had never 
for a moment been weakened ; but now that others were made acquainted 
with his convictions and his hopes, they seemed to him exaggerated and 
unfounded. He bad for a moment forgotten that the chief secret of suc- 
cess in all undertahings in life is Silence. Silence in the scheming, si- 
lence in the execution, silence in the fulfilment ; half the charm that had 
given him strength was lost now that he had opened his breast and dis- 
closed its secrets to others. And it was with a feeling approaching to 
disgust that he entered his work-room, and saw all the material of his 
great enterprise scattered about the floor. 

He went to Marguerite’s room. She was sleeping with all the fresh- 
ness of youthful dreams glowing on her cheek ; after the tumult of the 
day the stillness of that room soothed his spirit. He reflected how little 
satisfactory were all these pursuits compared to the tranquillity of home, 
but then, even as he sat by the bedside, and with her hand in his, pon- 
dered on the past and future—a pageant as it were, robed in cloth of 
gold and purple, and laurel-crowned, swept by him; and the glory of 
being pre-eminent among his fellow-men flashed upon his soul. If he 
should fail—— A cold damp settled on his brow at the thought, for in 
that event all his time had been thrown away, and there was no possi- 
bility of his meeting his various engagements. It was not one Hoffman 
but mary that beset him, although Hoffman was truly the most avaricious 
of his tribe, where all were greedy. And then, as he gazed on the lovely 
countenance by his side, he thought of the affection which had resigned 
all luxury, and, far above all luxury, that consideration which women ro 
prize, for him, and that he had brought her to a home where she had to 
deny herself many of those comforts to which she had been accustomed. 
He regretted thedeed. Still more did he regret the time that he had that 
night wasted, and the money that he had squandered ; but it was too late 
for repentance. All that he could now do was to nerve his energies for 
the toil of the morrow—that morrow which comes to all men, the faith 
of the procrastinator, the hope of the sufferer, the mercy of the un- 
believer. 

He awoke in the morning with renewed resolution, but his brow was 
still heated with the dissipation of the previous night, and his hand shook 
as he a himself to his work. After a couple of hours, however, 
when Marguerite had taken her place by his side, he forgot Dantzic, 
Carl, Krantz, all the annoyances which threatened him. He was ab- 
sorbed in his pursuit, and Marguerite was looking over, with her atten- 
tion not less absorbed than his own, when to their astonishment the 
magnificent carriage, with the heavy, sleek, over-fed horses, of the Count 
Albrecht, rolled up to the door. 

“ Look here, Dumiger,” exclaimed Marguerite, radning to the window 
with a woman’s curiosity flushing her cheek. ‘ Here is the Grand Mas- 
ter’s carriage—what can he be doing at this house ?” 

“ He must be calling on the new arrivals who took the apartments 
on the first-floor yesterday,” said Dumiger, scarcely looking up from his 
work, on which all his attention was concentrated. 

“They are beautiful horses, and the manes and tails are decorated 
with ribband which would furnish me with sashes for a whole life,” 
thought Marguerite ; but she avoided giving utterance to her feeling, 
lest Dumiger should interpret it into an expresgion of regret at having 
given up the prospect of ever obtaining all these luxuries. 





Marguerite had just left the window when a heavy step was heard on 


the stair, and a loud knock at the door roused Dumiger from his fit of 
abstraction, nearly making him jump from his chair. The impulsive 
“Come in!” which he uttered was immediately succeeded by the ap- 
pearance of the Count. 

Damiger, like most men of deep thought and habits of abstraction, 
was diffident. He stood for some moments thunderstruck without per- 
forming any of the usual courtesies of society. Marguerite in her surprise 
imagined that she must have been guilty of some great negligence 
— residing in the palace with which the Count now came to reproach 

er. 

The silence was broken by the Count himself, who nodded kindly, al- 
most familiarly, to Marguerite, and without any further ceremony took 
the chair from which Dumiger had just risen. 

“T called to see whether yon were comfortable, Marguerite, in your 
new abode. It is small,” continued the Count, as lolling back in his 
chair he touched the wall with the back of his head ; “ I suppose, how- 
ever, that you will some day be able to afforda larger. Ido not wish 
to trespass upon your confidence, but as I have the liveliest gratitude 
for the admirable manner in which you, Marguerite, discharged all your 
duties while you were with me, you must let me evince my recollection 
of them by a small wedding present.’’ And the Count laid a rouleau of 
gold pieces on the table. 

“Oh, sir!” exclaimed Dumiger, seizing the Count’s hand with effu- 
sion, “ you are so kind ; but I can assure you that we are quite happy 
here. hen one is truly attached to another the little sacrifices of life 
become a pleasure,” and Dumiger’s eyes so filled with tears, that he did 
not perceive the quiet, cold sneer on the Count’s upper lip, but Margue- 
rite remarked it. Moreover, she knew the Count well—his vast ambi 
tion, his supercilious pride ; she had caught the inflection of his tone 
when he spoke to Dumiger, and she knew that when he affected that 
winning, cajoling manuer, he was always the most dangerous, and most 
to be suspected. So her only answer or acknowledgment was a low 
curtsey, and the blood mantled in her cheek, but whether from gratitude 
or some sterner feeling the Count was unable to divine. 

He looked at her for some time under his long grey eyelash ; Mar- 
guerite met the look calmly and composedly. Duamiger was bustling 
about quite in an ecstasy of delight, and for the time entirely forgot the 
clock and the Dom. Not so the Count, he was curiously scanning all the 
various parts of the complicated machinery which was lying round him. 
He waited until Marguerite should retire before he judged it right to 
commence speaking to Dumiger on the subject which was next his 
heart, but Marguerite did not seem at all disposed to give him the op- 
portunity. 

Woman’s prescience of danger for those she lovesis wonderful. With- 
out being able to assiga any definite reason, Marguerite felt that that 
man’s presence boded her no good ; and it was therefore with a troubled 
spirit that she heard the Count, after lookiag several times at his watch, 
suggest that he wished to speak to Dumiger alone. 

Daumiger looked at Marguerite, who thought it wiser at once to take 
the hint than to allow the Count to suppose that she at all questioned 
the sincerity of the kind interest which he affected to take in 
her. He waited until the door was fairly closed, and then drew his 
chair near to Dumiger’s, The latter, quite unaccustomed to the neigh- 
bourhood of so great a man, immediately withdrew his seat to a more 
deferential distance ; but the dimensions of the room speedily put a stop 
to the retrogression and his modesty by arresting his chair. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said the Count to Damiger, in a somewhat harsher 
tone than he had yet used, for he was an impatient and testy old man. 
“ Don’t draw your chair back in that way. I wish to speak to you pri- 
vately and confidentially.” 

*“ Dumiger held his breath. What could the Grand Master of the Teu- 
tonic Knights have to say to him? for whatever might be his future great- 
ness, at all events its premise could be known but to few others, 

“ You were out last night,’”’ continued the Count. “You went to a 
wine-shop—you spoke loudly—you drank deeply.” 

As the Count continued Dumiger’s cheeks glowed. The Count must 
have heard all that he said. His heart sank within him as he re- 
called his weakness ; but his mind was soon settled on that point by 
the Count. 

“ And when you spoke,” continued he, “ you talked very wildly of be- 
coming a great man ; of obtaining more enduring fame than any of our 
noblest citizens. By the bye, you did me the honour to class me amongst 
those you were destined to triumph over.” 

“It was a wild, idle thought,” said Dumiger, faltering forth a thou- 
sand apologies. “I did not know what I said. Two friends led 
me into this error. I am sure you will forgive me, sir: I was ex- 
cited ; my brain was in that state I really did not kaow what I said. 
Whoever could have repeated this to your Excellency.” 

“ No one repeated it,’’ said the Count, “ so you need not entertain any 
mistrust of your friends, Oue of my household overheard you ; and his 
ear having caught the sound of my name he listened atteutively, that 
is all. But what does it siguify? You did just as all young men—ay, 
and the best of our young men, do—drank deep of the Rhenish. I like 
you better for it. And then, by all accounts, you had some cause for 
excitement, for you believe you are to win the greatest prize that Dan- 
zic has ever proposed for one of her citizens.” 

The scene of the last night passed from Dumiger’s memory when the 
hope of fame and the prospec: of success were mentioned. His whole 
countenance changed, his eye brightened, and the nostril dilated. 

“You heard that, also, your excellency?’”’ he said. “ Well, then, I 
need not scruple to tell you the truth. Yes, I have laboured night and 
day, and hope to obtain the reward of all this self-sacrifice ; and now I 
draw near the goal my blood is excited—I am fevered—by my hopes. 
Look here, Sir,” and, forgetting all his fears and etiquettes, he took the 
Count by the arm and led bim to acurtain which was drawn across a cor- 
ner of the room where the model-clock was placed. ‘“ Here is the work, 
it approaches completion : is it not worthy of the prize ?” 

Even to the most unpracticed eye this model of the great work ap- 
peared to be of admirable skill. So complicated was the machinery, 
that the marvel seemed to be how it was possible so nicely to have ar- 
ranged its various parts, that they could find sufficient space for working. 
Massive weights were regulated by springs of such fine texture, that it 
was surprising how they could possibly have been made by a man’s rude 
hand. The movement was perfectly noiseless, so beautifully were the ba- 
lances arranged around the priucipal works of the clock itself; the 
heavenly bodies were moving in harmony and regularity ; the face of 
the clock had not yet been affixed, so the whole of the interior operations 
of the machinery was apparent. The Count gazed astonished at the result 
of long perseverance and indomitable energy. Duamiger stood beside 
him holding the massive curtain aside, and delighting in the Count’s 
amasement. At length he allowed it to fall, exclaiming, with pardon- 
able self-love, “surely this must succeed !” 

The Count resumed his seat, and, for some time, was unable to regain 
the composure which he had lost by the sight which he had seen. Dumi- 
ger sat buried in thought. 

“ And when you have succeeded, Dumiger,” said the Count, in a voice 
which he intended to be very kind, but whose inflection manifested a 
bitter disappointment,—“and when you have succeeded, will you be hap- 
pier? Do you think Dumiger that greatness adds to happiness? Ab, you 
know little of the world if you believe this, Besides, remember, you 
may fail, and then how bitter your disappointment will be !”’ 

Dumiger was seated with his arms folded, and scarcely paying any at- 
tention to the Count’s observations: his mind was waudering amid the 
planets. 

“ Look, Damiger, you are attached to Marguerite.” 

At the name of Marguerite, Dumiger raised his head and concentrated 
ali his attention. 

“ You love her better than all the world?” 

“ Far better,” said Dumiger. 

“ For her, like a man of heart, you would sacrifice everything?” con- 
tinued the wily Count. 

Dumiger nodded his head in assent. 

“ Even the clock ?” 

A glow mantled over Dumiger’s cheek; he was about to answer in the 
affirmative, when he remembered that the clock had been his companion 
for five years past. He had lived with it, breathed his own lite into its 
movements—should he renounce the clock? It, as well as Marguerite, 
had become a part of himself; it had long stood him in the place of fa- 
mily, of love, of all those enjoyments which youth so wautonly and 
earnestly clings to. The results of success, ambition, honours, wealth, 
—all this he would give up for Marguerite ; but his clock—he hesitated. 

The Count repeated the questi 

At that moment a sweet voice might be heard carolling one of those 
simple national airs which are dear to all nations and ail times. Mar- 
guerite had a soft, winning voice, well adapted to the song she was sing- 
ing. The Count, as well as Dumiger, paused in his conversation ; the 
colour rose again to Dumiger’s fuce as he thought how nearly he was 
on the point of sacrificing his faith and loving the work of his own 
hands more than the admirable work of Natare which had been bestowed 














upon him, and, as he listened, he lowered his voice and said,— 
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do you mean, Lord 

You know,” said the Count, “the value of the prize which is offered 

by the town. Itis worth little in . The honour is considered 

sufficient. hen you are tobe given high place amongst the good 
laurel-crown, to ride a white and 
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parody’ = mega ae yefrnyh outward signs of the results 
of great am! to be called trumperies! Dumiger looked at 
the Count with t. 

“And yet,” said 
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The old Count coloured slightly as he gave a glance at the riband and 
which he wore. Men did sometimes say that the Grand Master 
obtained all his honours without su: sacifices of one kind and 
aad not intended any allusion to these rumours, and 
Count’s change of colour, for which, at the mo- 
& reason. 
Count, hesitatingly, ‘‘ as you say you prefer Margue- 
your ambition, let us suppose that in one moment Ya 
were able to attain certain wealth, to place her in a position worthy of her 
be at once on an equality with those of her fellow-citizens, 
lon me the word—treated her as an inferior ; 
that by some extraordinary powers all this could be 
iy realized ; then let me ask you, would you sacrifice your 
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clock ?” 

Daumiger marvelled as he listened. He pictured Marguerite adorned 
with all those incidents which lend a new charm even to beauty like hers. 
He thought, with that vanity which clings to all men,—he thought if 
she were so much admired in her rustic dress, what would she be if she 
could rival in luxury and grace the chief ladies of Dantzic? He 
looked round the room, and instead of the rudely-carved, worn-out 
chairs, he pictured the most ful and luxurious sofas; instead of 
two small, and in spite of all Marguerite’s taste and exertion, rather 
dusty and ungraceful-looking rooms, a suite of magnificent apartments, 
where he could gratify every taste and fiad people willing to come and 
applaud it. Al) this through his mind, and he did not perceive 
how curious the Count was regarding him ; but at last Dumiger was re- 
called to himself, and he thought how little occasion there was for him to 
draw such pictures, as or one could be realized ; and why he should 
— y oe by considering this proposition, which could only be made 

n joke. 
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“ But why,” he said to the Count, “do you make to me such a sugges- 
tion, when I can never hope to obtain this?” 

The Count paused a moment, as though to examine Dumiger’s coun- 
tenance still more attentively, and then said,— 

“ You shall obtain this wealth, and much more.” 

“1!” exclaimed Dumiger, with astonishment. 

“ Yes,” said the Count ; “ at a great price, I kaow; at a price, how- 
pine which I think you will still be willing to pay for it—for your 
clock. 

“ My clock worth that !"’ said Dumiger ; “ who will give it to me?” 

It was the first time that Dumiger had tested, by the opinion of an- 
other, the value of the great work which he had achieved, and it grati- 
fied him to hear the magnificent offer. 

“ T,” said the Count, “ I will give you all I have said ; nay, more, I 
will use all my influence to have you placed high on the great book of 
the citizens. You shall have everything to make life happy. Give 
me the clock ; sign me a paper, making over this clock to me ; declaring, 
at the same time, that it is your free act and deed, and that you never 
completed it, and I will immediately settle that fortane upon you.” 

* And yet my clock,” thought Damiger ; “all the honoars I have 
anticipated, the ——— of my ambition, that greatness I have 
dreamed of ; can I forget all this ?” 

He was about to reply, when the door opened and Marguerite entered. 
The length of time that the conversation lasted had made her impatient ; 
besides, she mistrusted the Count. . 

He looked annoyed at her appearance, for he imagined that Dumiger 
was on the point of acceding to his terms. 

“ Marguerite, I am so rejoiced you have come!” exclaimed Dumiger, 
as though a sudden light had burst upon him. “ The Lord Count has 
offered to buy my clock, and to make us rich beyond all expectation ; to 
have us placed high amongst the first class of the citizens; in fact, to 
enable us at once to secure all that men pass their lifetimes in striving 
to attain, if I will give up my clock and declare that I failed in its exe- 
cution. What do you say, Marguerite?” 

“ What do I say!” she exclaimed, and as she spoke she drew herself 
up to her full height, her brow contracted, the colour glowed in her 
cheek. “ And did you hesitate what reply to make? 

“ I thought of you, Marguerite ?”’ 

“Of me!’ she replied. “Oh, do not think of me; or rather, if you 
do so, think that I would sooner live in the most abject poverty, and 
suffer any amount of privation, than part with the work, tz¢ consumma- 
tion of which will be the glory of your life. Part wita your clock! no, 
I would sooner sell this hair which you tell me you so prize, part with 
all those qualities which render me dear to you; nay more, I think that 
I would even be content to sacrifice your love rather than see all the 
results of your patient industry wasted, your noble ambition sacrificed. 
Think of me, dear Dumiger, but think of me only as a part of yourself, 
as one who would give up every hope and every future to secure your 
happiness, that is, your fame.’ 

~~ rose from his seat, unmindful in whose presence he stood, he 
pressed Marguerite in his arms; again the nobility of his mind bright- 
ened in his eye and beamed over his countenance. It was another in- 
stance amid the thousand which, unknown to them, were passing around 
them of a man won to noble thoughts by a woman’s influence, proving 
that she is the animating power to save him in all his difficulties ; that 
she invokes and renews all those noble thoughts which are concealed in 
the recesses of his mind. Hers is the light to dispel the mists which the 
chill atmosphere of the world hangs around the brightest portions of the 
mind ; great at all times, greatest of all when, in a moment of difficulty, 
she is called upon to decide between the good and the evil, between the 
just and the unjust, the generous and the mean, the ingenuous and the 
80 icul ; and Marguerite, in one glance, saw all that Dumiger had 
fi to discover in the Count’s appearance and manner,— the dark de- 
sigs, the selfish calculation ; her simplicity of mind perceived indications 
of low, mean purposes, which he failed to discern. Thus is it ever that 


the first impressions, and, above all other first impressions, the impres- | sh 


sions of innocence and truth are the truest and most to be depended on. 
For wherein is it that men—so often men of the shrewdest intelligence 
and keenest intellect—deceive themselves by their own egregious vanity, 
by that vanity which makes them prefer to depend on the refinements 
and subtle processes of their own intelligence, rather than on the first 
impressions of the mind which Heaven bestowed upon them? They 
are not satisfied with perceiving that a thing is good, but they must learn 
why it isso. They are not satisfied with knowing that the world is 
beautiful, that the harmony of this globe and its planets is admirable, 
but they must know the origin of this beauty, and the cause of the harmo- 
by which strikes them with wonder. It is not enough for them to be told 
that they are “ fearfully and wonderfully made,’’ but they must attend 
schools to learn why they live, move and have their being. Such is 
man, blinded by his eelf-conceit ; blasted not by the excess, but by the 
partial light which bursts upon him ; whereas woman moves clear in her 
apprehension, because she believes that “ whatever is, is right ;” and 
great in her intelligence, because she knows she is ignorant. 
The Count saw that all further appeals to Dumiger’s interest 
now be thrown away, but he was not on that account to be baffled 
“ Very well, sir,” he said, in an angry voice ; “I make you the great- 
est offer that was ever made to any workman in this city, and you reject 
it with contempt. The day will come when you shall repent it. I would 
have saved you, for that woman’s sake, from the distress and ruin which 
are im over you, but you will not be free. Look to it, sir, for 
there is danger even now. Your success is not so certain. I have it in 
—— to crush you, and your pride shall be broken.” 
saying, he took up the roulean of gold he had given to Marguerite 
and departed. Dumiger and M: rite stood side by side, alarmed, but 
still ee ; and yet the man who spoke to them was of great power. 
To recite his t tles once more :—Grand of the Teutonic Knights, 
President of the City Council ; magnificent in his promise, fierce in his 
resentments, unscrupulous in his means. For a moment Damiger looked 
at Marguerite as though he were disposed to yield to the t y of that 
awe her reassured him ; and it was with a low but 
‘ormal reverence door to the illustrious visitor, while 
M stood reserved. 
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, you ; and come what may, you will feel 
proud of your decision enial.”’ 
“ It was you who decided for me,” replied Dumiger, as he pressed her 
lips fondly to his own. 
He toiled throughout the day, and the dusk was settling over the town 
when the last wheel was finished and the clock completed. 
PART Il.—CHAPTER IV. 

It was late in the evening of the same day. Marguerite and Dumiger 
were sitting by the fire together. The fire burnt so brightly that it was 
not to t the candles. Marguerite, with her eyes closed 
and half reposin Dumiger’s arms, was enjoying all the e838 
which the sense of returning affection gives. The night was somewhat 
changed since they first sat there. The rain beat against the casement, 
and the wind whistled down the chimo The more it rained and blew, 
the closer crept Marguerite to Dumiger’s side. It was a picture of com- 
fort ; of that comfort which, alas! is so easily destroyed by the breath 
of tyranny. It was a type of the many hearths which are covered with 
ruins when the trumpet sounds through the city and the tocsin rings to 
arms; when war or rebellion sweeps like a pestilence, not alone over the 
ruins of palaces and of senate-houses, but over the abodes of the humble, 
where every room can tell a tale of affection and toil. 

There was a knock at Dumiger’s door, which made Marguerite start 
and called all the colour into her cheeks. 

There was something ominous in the knock. It was a short, quick, 
clear, and decisive knock. It was the knock of a man in authority ; of 
one who felt that, although standing on the outside of the door, he had 
a right to be within. Marguerite and Dumiger both looked at the fire, 
as though they cou!d read in its confused shapes the reason of this inter- 
ruption ; but the result could not have been very satisfactory, for neither 
spoke, while reluctantly Dumiger rose to open the door, and Marguerite 
followed his movements with intense anxiety. 

The truth is, that people are never thoroughly comfortable and happy 
without a sense of the uncertainty of human happiness stealing over 
them. We speak of those whose lives are not a succession of parties of 
pleasure, of soft dreams and golden fulfilments: to such favouréd ones 
all sense of happiness is deadened by satiety ; but they who toil through 
longs long days, and are blest with a few moments of repose, value them 
so highly that they scarcely believe such happiness can last. 

Daumiger opened the door, and uttered a faint cry. Marguerite was in 
a@ moment by his side. 

He had, indeed, some cause for alarm. An officer of the Grande Cour 
de Justice stood there. There was no mistaking his character, for the 
uniform of the myrmidons of that court was too well known by the inha- 
bitants of Dantzic, and more especially to the poorer classes, who gazed 
on them with awe, for they were in general stern, hard-featured, and 
hard-hearted men, who did their duty without gentleness, and rarely de- 
serted a man when once they had him in their clutches. Dumiger had 
made acquaintance with them of old on one or two 
collection was anything but agreeable. 

The man entered the room very quickly, took his seat in Dumiger’s 
chair, and drew his missive from his pocket. It was Dumiger’s bill to 
Hoffman for a very large sum, which had been purchased by the Count. 
“ What is this?” gasped forth Dumiger ; for, at the moment, the debt 
had entirely escaped his recollection. “‘ Ach Gott!” exclaimed Damiger ; 
“is it possible?” but observing Marguerite standing by pale, tearful, an 
trembling, he restrained his impetuosity. 

Dumiger rose and went to a drawer. He counted over, with the eager- 
ness of a miser, all the dollars which were kept there,—the few which 
had remained after the expenses of the last fortnight. For some time past 
he had devoted all his energies so entirely to the construction of the 
clock, that the smaller receipts of his craft had been despised. 

A cold perspiration stood on his forehead as he gazed upon his emall 
store. He knew too well that by the laws of Dantzic the debtor was 
either dragged to the common prison or all his goods were seized. Either 
alternative was terrible. He looked round the room. On one side stood 
the clock, the child of his mind and industry ; on the other was Margue- 
rite, beautiful in her grief. 

The man had lit a pipe and was carelessly smoking. 

“ Come,”’ said the officer at last, as shaking out the ashes of his pipe 
and drawing himself to his full stature so as to give weight to his autho- 
rity,—* come, we have no time to lose, Herr Dumiger. The money or 
the furniture, or to prison. Consult the pretty jungfrau there ; bat you 
must come to a conclusion directly, for time presses and I have several 
other little bits of business to perform to-night ; so I will light another 
pipe while you make up your minds,” 

It was no easy matter for Marguerite to bring her mind to a decision. 
She thought on the one hand of the lonely nighis she might have to pass ; 
on the other, of the irreparable loss the clock would be to Damiger. 
Damiger clasped her hands in his own, acd as his lips clung to hers he 
exclaimed, “ Perish all things but love.” He rose ; he was on the poiat 
of desiring the man to take away the clock in payment of the debt, 
in the hope that he might redeem it on the morrow, when the sudden 
thought struck him that the Count was the instigator of this act. He 
caught hold of the man by one arm, which was hanging listlessly over 
the back of the chair, and exclaimed,— 

“ Tell me who sent you on this mission.” 

The man only looked round with an expression of astonishment at his 
presumption, and, without deigning any reply, he resumed his pipe. 

“ Was it the Grand Master ?” asked Dumiger. 

“ Obey my orders and ask no questions,” said the man. “ You had 
better follow my example. I have told you already that there is no time 
to spare, Tell me what course you intend to take. Give up some 
articles in this room,—there is that clock, which will do more than pay 
the bill—or follow me immediately. There is no other alternative.” 

The whole conversation with the Grand Master occurred to Dumiger. 
There could be no doubt that the clock would go into his possession ; 
that it was a deep-laid scheme to spoil him of the result of all his labour. 
Better, far better that Marguerite should bear the pain of separation, 
than that the clock should be endangered, and by such a man. 

“Mi erite,” said Damiger, in a low voice, after a long pause, “ it is 
fixed. e must part for a short time. I will write from my prison to 
some of my friends ; they will not desert me in this necessity. A few 
ort hours, and I shall return to you, my own Marguerite.” 
ys — had fainted, and the lips which touched his cheek were 
cold and pale. 

Slowly she opened those large blue eyes, and, although her lips fal- 
tered, the look and the voice were both earnest as she bade him go. 

“Yes Dumiger, you are right, ambitiom such as yours is a less selfish 
passion than love like mine. Leave me for atime. I know the interval 
will be short, It is another step towards the greatness to which you are 


occasions, and the re- 


iring.”” 
“The man looked at them with’a vague and vacant look. He had been wit- 
ness to this description of scene so frequently that he began to believe it 
to be a part of the debtor’s craft. As some people can regard the most 
beautiful —— tints of heaven, the lights and shadows which flit 
across the face of Nature, and see nothing more in them than a part of 
that vast and complicated machinery that governs the world ; so he, in 
— lights and shadows of life, only beheld the natural workings of the 
aman m 
With a pale cheek but a firm step Dumiger departed. The last sound 
that fell upoz his ear as he left his door was the blessing murmured by 
his bride. Again he felt disposed to turn back and sacrifice all for his 
affection ; bat already one of the city guard stood behind him, and the 
rattle of arms on the pavement told him that his arrest had not been 
lightly planned or carelessly conducted. 
The castle towards which Dumiger and his guards directed their steps 
was the Grimshaus, formerly a citadel and an important point of defence 
for the town of Dantzic, though now converted iato a prison for political 
offenders and debtors. The reader may be aware that the laws against 
debtors in the great free commercial cities were intolerably severe. Some 
men were permitted to away their whole lives in hopeless - * 
The creditor was in general without pity, and the debtor unpitied. He 
was entirely at the of the gaoler, who had it in his power to load 
him with chains, and even on the slightest pretext of insubordination to 
execute summary justice upon him. laws, however, had as yet 
little affected D: ; threatened with arrest on one or two 
had always been arranged. But the 
present debt was more serious than any which had as yet been pressed 
for, and he could not bat feel that friends might be less willing to become 





the door closed u; 
“ Wisely !”’ exclaimed 
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surety. 
They arrived at the square in which the Grimshaus was situated. It 


fantastic pile, which stood, in point of fact, 
wet ditch, surrounded it, except where a 
connected it with the square ; the towers and ramparts had 
places mouldered huge bars of iron were introduced in 
different parts of the wall to strength to the building, by binding the 


The equare was deserted ; the cry of the sentinel at the most distant of 
the landward sounded ominous, like that ofa lost bird at night. 
Although the moon shone brightly, it was difficult to distinguish the 
ee a eee ene en peer Ve soe 
from the moat, and hung like a pall over the recently flooded plain. 
these mists the city chimes sounded muffied and melancholy. 
It was solitade—of all solitude the most fearful—a prison solitude in the 
of a great town. The very escort appeared to feel the in- 
melancholy and lonely scene, for the jests stopped as the 
clanged on the drawbridge. This was merely the 
©; bat to Damiger it appeared part ofthe drama, and 
sense of fear. 
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“By the Holy Mary !” exclaimed the functionary who had arrested 
Dumiger, “ there must be something more than a mere debt in all this. 
I never saw such a fuss made about the receipt of the body of a debtor in 
all my life. And then, it was rather strange my being ordered to take a 
file of my guard instead of honest Jean, who would have held him just as 
firm in his grasp, and not kept my poor fellows shivering out all night in 
this unhealthy atmosphere. No, no, there is something more than a 
debt due : it is a case of politicalcrime. It is not so, my lad ?”’ he ex- 
claimed, giving Dumiger a thump on his back which made the chain 
bridge rattle. 

“ It is not what ?”’ said Dumiger, who was quite taken by surprise ; he 
had been gazing on the water, and the purest drops in it were the two 
tears which had fallen from his eyes. “ I have heard nothing,” he replied. 
“ What does all this mean, and why am I kept here?” 

“ Ah, that’s just what I wish to know !”’ answered the man, “and no 
one can tell us better than yourself. It is not merely for a case of debt 
that I was sent to your house to-night. No, no, 1am wiser than that. 
Come now, tell us the real trath, What conspiracy have you entered 
into, what political offence have you committed, to entitle you to be es- 
corted with such honour, and be made the subject of so many forms ? 
There is no use denying it,” he continued, for Dumiger’s astonished 
countenance was quite a sufficient protestation against any such inference. 
“ Look here ; the lieutenant of the tower has been called up, and the guard 
is reinforced.” 

It was quite true. Had Dumiger been a state prisoner of the highest 
rank, he could not have been received with more ceremony. The guard 
turned out, and the rattle of the muskets was heard as the massive gates 
rolled ponderously upon their axes. The one light in the entrance gave 
an awful but not unpicturesque appearance to the scene, for it was re- 
flected on the glittering steel. It cast its wild gleams on the bronzed 
cheeks of the guards, while the length and height of the hall were lost in 
the gloom. 

“ Forward !” was the word, and tramp, tramp, tramp, mingled with the 
— of + ae of the bridge. Dumiger was now placed in the centre 
of the guard. 

The soldiers presented arms to the burghers: the burghers carried 
theirs as they . The single drum beat, and its echo vibrated 
through the building. The gates closed behind them—bolt after bolt was 
drawn, and Dumiger was separated from the world. 

His heart sank within him, and well it might ; for as the moon shone 
into the courtyard beyond the hall where he was standing, he could see 
that the windows which looked into it were all trebly barred. Besides 
the building looked throughout so damp and wretched ; that there was an 
— absence of care for the comfort of its inmates, which chilled his 


The lieutenant of the tower, after the conference with Dumiger’s offi- 
cer had lasted some time, approached him. He took him gently by the 
arm, and brought him to the broken, rotten, creaking stairs, which led 
to the upper rooms, or rather cells, from which they were separated by 
two large, massive iron doors. 

The lieutenant himself opened the locks, while two soldiers, standing 
on either side with flambeaux, gave Dumiger a full view of the desolate 
stair which he had to ascend. The passage to which it led had been 
taken out of the thickness of the Is, so massive were they. The 
passed through a large hall where a huge fire was blazing, about w 
some soldiers slept with their cloaks drawn tightly round them to ward 
off the draughts which came in strong gusts beneath the doors, and even 
through the shutters: one or two with handkerchiefs tied round their 
heads, to serve the purpose of nightcaps, were sitting by the fire smok- 
ing ; they took the pipes from their lips to salute the lieutenant as he 
passed, but beyond this notice paid no attention to the object of his visit 
—it was evidently an event of no uncommon occurrence. More passages, 
more bars, more doors battered by age aud mended by slabs of iron, and 
at last Dumiger arrived at the room, or rather the cell, which had been 
es for him. The preparations it must, however, be admitted, were 
of the very simplest character. A palliasse thrown down in the corner, 
a rickety chair, and the strangest apology for a table, were the whole 
furniture of the place. Without one word of explanation the lieutenant 
motioned him into his new abode. In vain Damiger stormed and raved, 
and desired to know whether this was the way in which free citizens 
were treated in the free City of Dantzic. The Lieutenant only shrugged 
his shoulders, gave orders to the soldiers to withdraw, and Dumiger was 
left to his melancholy meditations.— 70 be concluded next week. 
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THE AIGULETS OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 


The annals of gallantry, and even romantic fiction, have opened few 
scenes more strangely magnificent than some of the incidents which mark 
the rapid but splendid career of that famous Villiers, Dake of Bucking- 
ham, who was the idol minister of two monarchs, and the victim of fa- 
vouritism. 

Certain it is, when Villiers was on his short embassy in France, that 
he dared to become an impassioned lover of Anne of Austria, the consort 
of Louis the Thirteenth. The mysterious interview in the garden at. 
Amiens is mystically revealed in the verses of Voiture, for poets are great 
tatilers in the history of love affairs. The Queen, ever a refined coquette, 
was herself reduced by Buckingham’s personal fascination. Deeply en- 
amoured of the peerless Englishman, she ventured to give an evidence ot 
her devotion of a very extraordinary nature. The rival of Buckingham, 
both in love and politics, the subdolous Richelieu, flattered his vengeance 
that, by a bold stroke, he would have been enabled to have exposed this 
testimony of the Queen’s frailty to the eyes of the lackless monarch, who 
was already kindled by inextinguishable jealousies. Richelieu’s extra- 
ordinary attempt seems to have led to circumstances on the part otf 
Buckingham which may almost render the tale incredible ; but when a 
minister of state degenerates into a romantic lover, and the honour ot 
the dame de ses pensées is in jeopardy, we must recollect that it requires 
little exertion to set in motion all the resources of power, and the whole 
machinery of state. The particulars which we are about to relate are 
strange, but ap authentic ; for they are confirmed by a positive as- 
sertion in the Memoirs of the Duke of Rochefoucauld. The romantic in- 
cident, which has been preserved by a French manuscript, is not indeed 
to be found among the writers of secret memoirs in our own country, 
where indeed the secret must have been confined to the two personages, 
neither of whom would willingly have revealed it to the other ; but this 
did not happen at the Court of the Louvre, where it not only excited a 
deeper interest than at the Court of St. James, but involved the fate, and 
baffled the designs, of the highest personages who were the actors in this 
little drama. 

The French monarch had presented his Queen with an uncommon pre- 
sent, whose fashion and novelty at the time were considered as the most 
beautiful ornament worn. It was what the French term des ferrets d’aigui- 
lettes de diamans—aigulets, or points, tagged with diamonds. 

On the arrival of Buckingham, every day was a festival. Richelieu 
gave a magnificent entertainment in the gardens of Ruel, the most beau- 
tiful in France ; the nobility prided themselves on their suppers, their 
balls, their concerts, and their masquerades. Buckingham danced with 
all his peculiar graces ; the Queen honoured him as her partner in what 
is called a “ counter-dance,” (or, as we commonly call it, a country- 





dance). “And as in this English dance opportunities are continually 
occurring to approach one ther, to give and to cross their hands, the 
eyes, the timidity, or boldness, and a thousand indescribable 


gestures, 
things are too intelligible, though they pass amidst the silence in which 
such spectacles are performed, out of respect to the public.” This 
Frenchman describes our obsolete country-dances to have been as dan- 
gerous as were our waltzes on their first introduction. 

Richelieu was jealously watchful of what was passing ; the Countess of 
Lanoy gave him an account of everything her prying eyes could discover. 
Under the auspicious title of Dame d’ our have found 
means to place near their Queens a perpetual surveillance. But as the su- 
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perintendent of the Royal House has private entrées de cabinet at all times, 
which are not the privilege of the Dames d’Honneur, Madame de Che- 
vreuse whole hours alone with the Queen; and the Cardinal, 
however well informed of the exterior, was very little of what passed be- 
tween the Queen and her friend. The French Minister pressed Bucking- 
ham to close the negotiation of the marriage of Henrietta, but Villiers 
had no desire to quit the French Court, always finding some occasion for 
delay. At length the —— was performed with great splendour. 
In a that had hitherto passed, the Queen had received from Buckingham 
many proofs of his lively but respectful passion. She certainly was not 
insensible to love, and if she really caught the flame which she herself 
lighted ap, there is no doubt that her virtue supported her, and that 
Buckingham departed with all the honourable treatment which a stranger 
can receive from a t court, and only vexed to re-cross the seas with- 
out any other fruits of his love than that of having been listened to with 
favour. 

There was one indiscretion which escaped from the Queen. On the 
evening of Buckingham’s departure, she sent the Duke secretly by Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse, the gifts she had received from her royal consort, the 
aigulets tagged with diamonds; and this present which might have been 
considered a mark of the magnificence of the Queen, became, by the cir- 
cumstance of the gift, and the pleasure of the mystery, an act of delicate 
gallantry which charmed the English duke, and sent him home a happy 
man. 

During the journey of Buckingham, the Countess of Clarik (probably 
the Countess of Carlisle), somewhat in pique at what she had heard of 
the infidelity of her straying admirer, had found out a secret way to cor- 
respond with Richelieu, who, cn his part, had not omitted anything which 
tended to inflame the English countess. This great minister was well 
known for multiplying all sort of means to gain intelligence from all the 
courts of Europe; his industry never slumbered, and his treasure was 
never spared. The present which the Queen had made of her aigulets 
tagged with diamonds had not escaped the vigilant eyes of the Dame d’- 
Honneur, and the secret had reached Richelieu. This minister had long 
watched his opportunity to ruin the Queen in the mind of the King, over 
whom, indeed, he himself exercised the greatest authority but which 
sometimes was balanced by the Queen. Richelieu wrote to the Countess 
of Clarik, desiring her to renew her intimacy with Buckingham, and if, ia 
any of the approaching entertainments which would take place on his re- 
turn, she should observe in his dress aigulets tagged with diamonds, that 
she would contrive to cut off two or three, and dispatch these to him. 
Buckingham was too feeble to resist the studied seductions of his old 
friend ; and the countess found no difficulty in accomplishing her task. 
Ata ball at Windsor Castle, Buckingham appeared in a black velvet 
suit, with a gold embroidery ; a scarf was flung over his shoulder, and 
from a knot of blue ribbons hung twelve aigulets tagged with diamonds, 
flaming their hues on the surface on which they played. When Bucking- 
ham had retired home from the ball, his valets de chambre perceived that 
two of the twelve aigulets were missing, and they convinced him that 
these had not been dropped by any accident, but had positively been cut 
off. There was something in his recollection of that neg | which bred 
asuspicion. He felt conscious that whoever had done this had some la- 
tent motive. The secret history of these diamonds could only be known 
to their wearer, yet, notwithstanding, and as it were by intuition, he 
thought that the ooeur of the royal giver might, in some mode or other, 
be concerned in ing these twelve aigulets entire. 

He decided that, notwithstanding the artifice of the cunning purloiner, 
he would prevent any design, if there were any, of the enemies of the 
Queen that the number should not be diminished. With his extraordi- 
nary rapidity of conception, Buckingham struck out a gigantic scheme, 
which no one less than a Minister of State, and the most romantic lover, 
could have executed. Early in the morning, couriers were dispatched 
to close the ports, and neither the packet-boat with thé mail, nor any 
vessel sailing for France, were suffered to depart. At that moment, 
when the Rochellers were waiting for the promised reinforcements from 
England, an universal panic struck both nations, and war seemed on the 
point of declaration. However, this sudden cessation of national inter- 
course was only to gain a single day, that his celebrated jeweller might, 
at avy cost, and with all his skill, procure two aigulets tagged with dia- 
monds, of the size and appearance of the remaining ten. What cannot 
such a man and such means effect? The work was finished ; and on the 
following day France and England were at peace. The ports were re- 
opened, and Buckingham dispatched a secret messenger to France, who 
conveyed the twelve aigulets tagged with diamonds to the hands of Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse. He acquainted her with his recent adventure, and 
communicated his suspicions of the Countess of Clarik, who was fre- 
quently by his side during the ball, and with whom he had danced. He 
requested the Queen would receive back what he himself valued. most, 
lest any concealed mystery should prove ruinous to her quiet. The pre- 
eaution was not useless ; for as soon as Richelieu had received the two 
tags of diamonds sent him by the Countess of Clarik, this minister, who 
was trying all methods to ruin the Queen in the King’s favour, and the 
royal jealousy had already broken out on her intercourse with Bucking- 
ham, now bit on what he concluded to be a certain triumph. He put 
into the King’s head to request the Queen would dress herself more fre- 
quently with the diamond aigulets, for that he had been secretly in- 
formed that she had valued his present so lightly as to have given away, 
or had sold them, for that an English jeweller had offered to sell him two 
of these aigulets. 

The blow aimed by Richelieu rebounded on himself. The Queen, af- 
fecting no surprise, with apparent simplicity commanded instantly that 
her casket of jewels should be brought, and opened by the King. He 
had the satisfaction of counting the twelve aigulets tagged with dia- 
monds, and seeing the Queen more beautiful than ever by wearing his 
gift on that day. Her Majesty had also the satisfaction of learning that 
the King severely reprimanded Richelieu for his perpetual suspicions 
and his false intelligence ; and Richelieu doubtless must have astounded 
the Countess of Clarik, by return of post, in expressing his indignation at 
being so inconceivably mystified. 

Such is the story, which, it will be acknowledged, is at least amusing. 
It seems so far authentic that it appears to have been written by some 
contemporary at the French court, which we may infer, by the cautious 
defence of the character of Anne of Austria, whose coquetry the writer 
has palliated, and whose virtue he imagines was her sufficient safeguard. 
The incredible part is the extraordinary expedient of Buckingham in 
shutting the ports for a single day while his jeweller was working on 
the two aigulets to supply the missing ones. The romantic and deter- 
mined character of Villiers admits the possibility of so bold a man- 
ceuvre ; but still we can hardly satisfy ourselves of the veracity of this 
singular tale, without granting Buckingham a depth and a rapidity of 
penetration beyond his accustomed volatile habits. Love and honour 
may have been sufficient for his inspiration on this occasion ; and as the 
faet, with some of the details, is alluded to by the Duke of Rochefou- 
cauld in his memoirs, we cannot condemn this anecdote of secret history 
as a mere fiction. 
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A GRAND PARLIAMENTARY TILT. 
THE NEW MINISTRY AND THE OLD. 
House of Commons, Monday, March 15. 

Mr. B. Osporne.—If I needed any justification for interposing between 
the house and the reception of the report of supply, I should seek it in 
the unusual course taken by her Majesty’s Government. But it that 
course was unusual, still more unusual was the reply made by the right 
hon. gentleman the First Lord of the Admiralty, in answer to several 
hon. members who called on him to give some sketch of the principles 
and policy ofthe Government. The right hon. gentleman the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, to my astonishment, and I believe to the astonishment 
of all present in this house at the time, referred us not only to a state- 
ment made in another place, but to certain speeches made on the bhust- 
ings in Buckinghamshire and other parts of the country. In the first 
place I believe we have no cognisance of any statements made “ in an- 
other place,” and still less of any statements made on the hustings in 
Buckinghamshire or elsewhere, Therefore, if I needed to make any apo- 
logy for interfering on the present occasion it would be entirely owing 
to the most unprecedented and most unparliamentary course taken by 
the right hon. gentleman. He has referred me to a statement made in 
another place. Well, even giving him the benefit of that stat t, I 





to have made an apology for his it conduct than to have given any 
indication of his fature policy. Itseems that the first persons to whom 
he appealed to aid him in forming a Government were two noble lords 
and a right hon. gentleman, a member of this house, who were always di- 
rectly opposed to his policy. So much for his attempt at constructing a 
Cabinet, and his own principles. Well, when these two noble lords and 
this right hon. gentleman did not think it consistent with their posi- 
tion or principles to assist him in forming a government, he then turned 
to his more immediate supporters, and, I am free to say, has constructed 
an administration which, as far as the personal character and abilities of 
the members of the Government are concerned, is equal to any Admi- 
nistration I have seen in this house. [‘‘ Hear, hear,” from the ministe- 
rial side.] But the question is, not about the abilities of those hon. gen- 
tlemen nor their respectability. The question is, what have been their 
principles, and what is to be their policy? Now, I am aware of the 
inconvenience of referring to statements made in “another place,” but I 
have no other course to pursue ; and as I have been referred to them, 
let me see what the noble lord at the head of the Government stated, 
with one exception, to be the groundwork of his policy. The noble lord 
spoke at very great length, but I think that the country and the house 
would come to the conclusion that though he spoke much he said very 


little. I think that his speech turned more on the exigencies of his own | 


position than the interest of the country. Now, what did the noble lord 
say was to be the course of his policy? He said:— 


“ My lords, it would be idle for me to enter into any general description of the | 





even when pro’ by a private member ; but the hon. member for 
Huntingdon (Mr. Baring) would not permit the India Bill to be intro- 
duced, and in another place my Lord Grey, to whom the noble earl 
(Derby) applied for assistance in forming an Administration, presented 
a petition from the East India Company against legislation, before the 
bill was even submitted to this house. On that occasion—the 12th of 
February—the present President of the Board of Control (Lord Ellen- 
borough) after abusing the Directors of the East India Company, made 
this very remarkable declaration ;— 

“T think the time for making any change is peculiarly inopportune ; if there 


had been any obstruction on the part of the Directory to the measures of Go- 
vernment, if they had not made t Ives in ancillary to the Go- 
vernment, then there would have been a necessity for instant legislation ; but 
T have never heard it even suggested that there has been on their part the 
slightest obstruction to any measure _ d by Government. Stand as sove- 
reigns of the country before you think of forming a new Government, . . . I re- 
gard with distrust the measure whatever it may be, which the Government in- 
tend to propose, I must say I always view with great distrust extemporised 
constitutions. Time and God’s Providence alone make constitutions of great 
empires! When men in their self-sufficiency and arrogance think they can at 
once strike off a constitution which is to be the foundation of the happiness or 
misery of millions of our feliow creatures they are baffled by their own weak- 
ness and the littleness of mind which pretends to grasp so vast and important 
a subject. Such persons defeat their own objects.’ 


Well when the bill was brought into this house, what was the course 
taken by the present Government. The right hon. gentleman the Chan- 





opinions or the views which I hold upon public aflairs. Such abstract declara- | cellor of the Exchequer said : 


tions of policy are in point of fact of little or no use. They are mere words | 


n 1 4 “T say again you are beginning at the wro: 7y 
which may be construed into any sense; or, as sometimes happens, into no sense. | the course which sinning at the wrong end : you ought to have adopted 


I can only say, my lords, that the policy of the Government to which I belong 
will be that which I hope might naturally be expected from the composition of 
the Administration.” 

And there we are left. The composition of the administration! Be- 
fore, however, we look to the composition of the Administration, let us 


survey their position and examine their antecedents. A Government | 
has come iato office in an acknowledged minority. It is not pretended | 


that they are the only possible Government. I will take upon myself 
to say that there are several hon. gentlemen on both sides of the house 
who, if they had been called upon, could have formed a Government. 
{Laughter from the Ministerial side, met by cheers from the Opposition.] 
It must not be supposed—and I think it would be a most mischievous 
thing if it were supposed—that the Government of this country depends 
on one, two, or even three individuals. [Cheers.] Let us see, then, 
what is the position of an Administration which numbers a considerable 
minority as its supporters. [Laughter and cheering.] This Govern- 
ment call upon the House of Commons for three things—for time, for- 
bearance, and money. [Laughter.] Now, before granting any of these 


I recommended last year. When you had put down the rebel- 


| lion you ought to have sent to India a Royal Commission with plenary powers, 
| &c. Then when you had made yourselves, when the country had made itself 


master of the situation, then it would be high time to legislate.”—(The Times’ 
report, February 19, 1858.” 
But there was one speech made by a right hon. gentleman who did not 
take the objection that this was an improper time to legislate. He for- 
sooth, was for continuing the present government of Iudia for all time. 
The right hon. member for Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside) answered the 
speech of my right hon. friend the late Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
C. Lewis) by quoting the observations of another right hon. friend, the 
member for Halifax (Sir C. Wood.) Sir, I propose to answer him by 
quoting his own speech in the same manner. 

Tue SPeAKER—It is irregular to quote in this house speeches made 
during the same session of Parliament. [Cheers.] 

Mr. B. Ossorne—I quote these speeches as they appear in print out 
of this House. [Hear, hear, and a laugh.] 

Tne Sreaker—Certainly quotations from newspapers of speeches 
made in this house during the same sessions of Parliament are not accor- 


demands I think we are bound to ask what claim the Government have | ding to the rules of this house. [Cheers.} 


to make them, and what their past conduct has been. It appears to me 
we have reached a new era in Parliamentary history. Formerly con- 


tests in this house were conducted not merely in order to obtain places, 
but for the establishment of rival principles. [Hear.] What do we see | sion. 


now? We see on the opposite (the Ministerial) benches a party who in 

pposition systematically thwarted and opposed all the measures of the 
late Government. [Loud cries of “ No, no,” from the Ministerial side, 
and cheering from the Opposition.] I repeat that a party which syste- 
matically thwarted the late Administration—(renewed cries of “ No, 





no”’)—have come into their places, and, not content with bringing for- 


ward such measures as were upon the papers of the house, are ransack- 


ing the pigeon-holes of their predecessors with the view of proposing 
measures which have not their confidence. [Cries of ‘No, no,” from 
the Ministerial side.] In answer to that “No,” I will presently prove | ing in an Indian Bill. 


my assertion. Since I have been a member of this house, if there is one 


thing which more than another I have heard insisted upon by the leaders 
of the present Government, it is the necessity that a Minister should | vacillation in his own Cabinet? 
have a policy and a principle. [Cheers.] Over and over again have I | with regard to the Bank Act? 


heard the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) denounce a Min- 
ister who had neither a policy or a principle. Over and over again 


have I heard him, in most magnificent language, and in periphrastic | posed the appointment of that committee. 


pbrases, denounce that hand-to-mouth system which characterised the 
Whig party. [A laugh.] As we have been referred to speeches made 
at the hustings, however, I may quote the language of the right hon. 
gentleman the First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir J. Pakington,) who in 
his speech at Droitwich put the same idea into more homely phrases, 
The right hon. gentleman said,—* What Englishmen like is that whetlrer 


a man be right or wrong he should have an opinion—(a laugh)—and, | written a pamphlet in favour of their total abolition. 


having an opinion, should stick to it.’ [Laughter.] Now, let us see 
what are the opinions of the rigbt hon. baronet, and whether his adhe- 
sion is to his past principles or his present position, [Alaugh.] I must 
call to the recollection of the house the conduct of the noble lord at the 
head of the Government at the commencement of the present session. 
On receipt of intelligence ot the guilty enterprise in Paris which we all 
mourn, that noble lord called upon her Majesty’s Government in very 
strong language to bring forward some effectual measure for repressing 
such attempts in this country. A measure was proposed in this bouse 
by the late Administration, and what was the conduct of the present 
Government? When the hon. member for*Bridgewater (Mr. Kinglake) 
moved his amendment, which I regard as the twin brother of the amend- 
ment proposed ten days afterwards, what was the course taken by the 
then Opposition? [Hear.] The present Lord Chancellor for Ireland 
(Mr. Napier), with all the solemnity which distinguishes him—(a laugh) 
called upon the house to pass the measure. “ Be just,” said he, “ and 
fear not.”” The present Chancellor of the Exchequer was loud in support 
of the bill. He treated the question as almost one of French feeling, 
and gives his earnest support to the introduction of the measure as being 
agreeable to the Emperor of the French. The amendment of the hon. 
member for Bridgewater met with no support. It was withdrawn, and 
the introduction of the bill was triumphantly carried. Ten days after- 
wards my right hon. friend the member for Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. M. 
Gibson) moved another amendment, which was singularly ingenious— 
(a laugh)—but which, if you, sir, (addressing the Speaker), had not de- 
cided it to be Parliamentary, I should have said was highly irregular. 
{Laughter from the Ministerial side.] The right hon. member for Ash- 
ton had hitherto taken a different course. He bad always been the elo- 
quent and able advocate of principles which are supposed to be symbol- 
ised by the lamb—(a laugh)—but on the occasion to which I refer he 
mounted the lion. [Loud laughter.] The opportunity was too tempt- 
ing to the right hon. gentleman opposite and his party. He lost no time 
in getting up behind the right hon. member for Ashton—(a laugh)—and 
by good management and considerable address—aided, I am sorry to 
say, by the somewhat careless conduct of the noble lord lately at the 
head of the Government—(loud laughter and cheering)—he deceived, I 
was almost going to say jockeyed, the noble lord. [Laughter and 
cheering.] 

Now, I don’t charge the hon. gentleman who did this with intrigue, 
but I do say that it was a manceuvre discreditable to a party, and will 
not add to their reputation. [Cheers and laughter.) I will not detain 
the house by going into any discussion of the Conspiracy Bill. For my 
own part I Ee that the noble lord (Palmerston) did not send an an- 
swer to the Walewski despatch—[general cheering]—but I look upon 
that as a venial error, and, however strong my opinion may be, I do not 
think the omission called for the withdrawal from the noble lord of the 
confidence of this house. [Hear, hear.] Now, sir, one word about this 
celebrated Walewski despatch, of which there have been so many various 
readings. I find that no two gentlemen agree about it. The right honour- 
able gentleman the present Chancellor of the Exchequer in his speech 
here the other night called it an unfortunate lucubration ; the present 
Attorney-General for Ireland called it an insulting despatch ; but what 
did the First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir J. Pakington) tell his consti- 
tuents at Droitwich? He said to them, “ After all, my opinion is that 
the despatch has not been well translated. [Laughter.] I feel certain 
that too much has been made of it, and that no offence was intended by 
the French Government.”’ Well, if that was the opinion of the right 
hon. baronet he was bound, on such an occasion as the last debate to 
have expressed it in this house. [Hear.] He was, I think, bound to 
tell the house that in his opinion no offence was intended, and that the 
despatch had not been well translated. He was probably thinking of 
his own translation, but he ought not to have deferred acquainting us 
with so important a fact until he appeared on the hustings upon his ac- 











nevertheless maintain that the House is as yet ignorant of any principle 
laid down in that statement, and that as yet no policy has been pro- 
pounded. That statement was particularly obscure in itself, and it has 
not been made clearer by these references given me by the right hon. 
papewe. If it has not been made clearer by what was stated on the 
ustings at Droitwich, it has become still more ambiguous in Bucking- 
amshire ; and if any one turns to North Leicester-bire, it will be found 
icularly evasive, contrary in King’s Lynn, and utterly unintelligible 

the county of Suffolk. (Cheers, and laughter.] What was the state- 
ment made and the course taken by the head of the Government? As 
far as we are informed by the public press the noble lord seems rather 








p of office. I think the Walewski despatch has been made more 
of than it deserves. I believe that if the counsels of the noble lord (Pal- 
merston) had been followed an answer would have been sent to that de- 
spatch, but as the house has chosen to expel that noble lord from power 
on such a ground, I, for one, am satisfied and bow to its decision. 
{Laughter.] We have been informed by a noble lord (Lord Derby) in 
another place of only one measure which he intends to submit to Parlia- 
ment—viz., a new India Bill. I think no one who recollects the course 
taken by the present Administration on the introduction of an India 
Bill by the late Government could fail to be struck with such an an- 
nouncement. What was the course pursued on that occasion? It is, I 
believe, considered discourteous to oppose the introduction of any bill, 








Mr. OsBornxe.—I bow at once to what you have laid down as the law, 
but it is the first time I have heard it enunciated. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] How- 
ever, hon. gentlemen will not easily forget what was said on that occa- 
The right hon. gentleman the member for Enniskillen denounced 
the Ministry in the strongest language for interfering with the East In- 
dia Company at all. He said it was the most perfect Government that 
could be imagined, and he likened the Ministry to a weathercock for al- 

tering their opinion in four years. What is their course now? My Lord 
Derby says he has great respect for a majority of this house. Whence 
this sudden reverence ? When we recollect that the admission of the Jews 
to Parliament [cheers] has been passed here by numerous and overwhelm- 
ing majorities, I say it is a species of hypocrisy to pretend that a majo- 
rity in this House has altered his opinion as to the proper time for bring- 
[Hear, hear.) The right hon. gentleman who has 
referred me to his speech at Droitwich found fault with Her Majesty's 
late advisers for their vacillation and weakness. I ask him is there no 
What course do they intend to pursue 
Hon. gentlemen will recollect that in 
December of last year a committee was named for inquiring into the 
operation of this Act. The present Chancellor of the Exchequer op- 
He said there was no occa- 
sion for further inquiry, and he added that he was ready for instant le- 
gislation. Iask the right hon. gentleman, have they settled that point 
amongst themselves? Then again, when he talks of vacillation, I ask 
him what course do the Government intend to pursue with regard to 
churchrates? [Hear, hear.] The noble lord the member for King’s 
Lynn (Lord Stanley) votes agaiust church-rates, and has, I believe, 
(Hear, hear.] 
Then, what do the Government intend to do respecting education? The 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir J. Pakington), when he has brought 
forward a motion on this subject, has always been answered by the right 
hon. gentleman the President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Henley, and by 
the right hon. gentleman the present Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council for Education (Mr. Adderley). Then, again, I should like to 
put a question with reference to the Jew Bill. There are three right 
hon. gentlemen now in the Cabinet who voted in support of the Bill. On 
the other hand a noble lord in another place, who has been called to the 
peerage and placed on the woolsack, is its mosi efficient opponent. But, 
Sir, while I am on this subject, I find in one of the hustings’ speeches to 
which I have been referred that the Solicitor-General for England (Mr. 
Cairns) thus expressed himself :— 

“ There are two sorts of questions—questions of principle and questions of 
expediency. Now, the admission of the Jews, for instance, is one of principle 
which must never be abandoned. But take the question of Parliamentary re- 
form. That is one of expediency, on which at different times, and under differ- 
ent circumstances, different opinions may be properly formed. On a question 
of expediency, every man in a Government must not hold on his own crotchet, 
otherwise the Government could not get_on; but on a question of principle no 
man should yield.” 

(Hear, hear.] There is another subject which has been totally omitted 
from the speech of the noble lords and from the statements made on the 
hustings—I allude to the government of Ireland. [Hear.] I take it 
that the future government of Ireland, whatever party may be in power, 
is a subject of deep importance to both countries. Yet we have had no 
allusion in any speech eicher delivered in another place or on the bhust- 
ings as to the policy which is to be pursued with regard to Ireland. All 
we can judge of is from the appointments which have been made. Now, 
I do not hesitate to say that these appointments are not looked upon 
with any peculiar favour by the Irish people. [‘ Oh, oh!’’] I believe 
the present Lord Chancellor of Ireland drew up the rules and regulations 
of the Orange Society of that country. (Hear, hear.] On the other 
hand, the late Chancellor wrote a letter to the Lord-Lieut., I think, of 
Down, declaring that the Government would appoint no man to the ma- 
gistracy of Ireland who was a member of an Orange Lodge. [Hear]. 
What course does the Government intend to take in that particular? 


Then, what is their policy to be on the important_question of national 


education in Ireland? The right hon. gentleman the present Home Se- 
cretary (Mr. Walpole) moved and carried an amendment in this House, 
the effect of which, if persisted in, would have been to destroy the exist- 
ing system. The late Lord Chancellor was a commissioner under that 
system, while the present Lord Chancellor is a supporter of the rival 
system of the Church Education Society. [Hear, hear.] What, then, 
will the Government do respecting national education in Ireland? There 
is another question to which I should like to refer. The hon. member 
for Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner), whose honesty and integrity of purpose 
I shall always respect [hear], is in the habit, irrespective of all Govern- 
ments, of bringing forward a motion for withdrawing the present grant 
to Maynooth. What has been the conduct of Her Majesty’s present ad- 
visers with regard to this subject? I hold in my hand a paper by which 
it seems that no later than last year 13 members of the Government 
voted against tue Maynooth grant. I won’t trouble the House with the 
names, but all these 13 gentlemen supported the motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire. What do they propose to do when he brings 
forward the same question next week? [Hear, hear.] What, in short, 
is the policy of the Government with reference to Maynooth? Let the 
House remember what has been the conduct of the new Ministry on this 
question. There is but one right hon. gentleman on the Ministerial 
bench, the First Lord of the Admiralty, who has ever stayed here and 
given his support to the Government when that motion has come on. 
(Hear, hear.] All the rest walked away, and were content to leave the 
Government to fight that question with the hon. member. [Hear, hear.] 
I don’t think it is an irrelevant question, then, to ask what course is to 
be adopted respecting Maynooth. A promise has been held out for the 
year 1859 that Lord Derby will bring in a Reform Bill. The noble lord 
has no great opinion of a Reform Bill. He says he rather objects to it, 
but still, if pressed, he will bring in such a measure. Here are his 
words :— 


“ Believing that, with all its anomalies and all its imperfections, that Act 
(the late Reform Bill) has given to the country a representative system the re- 
sult of which is a House of Commons which fairly and fully represents the feel- 
ing of the numbers as well as of the ee and the property of this coun- 
try, I should myself have been well satisfied if it had been the pleasure of Par- 
liament that no legislation upon a subject so exciting should be called for or de- 
manded from the Government,” 
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8 definition of a Reform 
said he had no par- 

would give no pled 
to what his coarse would be. The right hon. gentlemen the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer said the late Reform Bill was a gross Whig job. 
(Ministerial cheers and ter.) Yes, but how will the right hon. 
tleman reconcile this with the } of one of the makers of the 
Bill, Lord Derby, who said it adequately represented the 


property, intelli , and feelings of the country? (Hear, hear.) I 
want to know, what sort of measure we may expect ; for I cannot 
believe that the Government intend to out the Reform Bill 


the last representative of the late Mr. Feargus O’Connor in 
this House—I mean the present Attorney-General for England. [Laugh- 
ter.] I wish to know what are the principles on which the Reform Bill 
is to be foanded—whether on the principle of rational Toryism, as ex- 
pressed by the noble lord (John Manners), or on the extreme Chartist 
ples enunciated by the Attorney-General? It is true that we have 
the speech of the noble member for King’s —_ (Lord Stanley), 
who is, I believe, a true and rational reformer. [Cheers.] But he oc- 
cupies a ver. uliar posi in the Cabinet—a p which I think 
we should all Keoeee ; but, at the same time, I very much doubt whether 
this Reforming Aaeas will be able to carry the Conservative Anchises. 
} msn laughter}. No, Sir, I much fear that he will find some Dido of 
onservatism to obstruct him in carrying out his good principles. [Re- 
newed laughter.) Well, then, I think I am justitied in asking what is 
the policy which Her Majesty’s Ministers mean to pursue? We all re- 
member that in 1845 there was a great statesman at the head of affairs 
in this country. That distinguished man, in his wisdom and sincerity, 
thought fit to adopt certain measures which had originally been intro- 
duced by his opponents. What was the treatment which he received ? 
[Cheers.] Why, Sir, he was denounced by the Conservatives of that day 
as the head of an organized mae os [Renewed cheers.] He was ac- 
cused of having caught the igs bathing and adopted their clothes. 
[{Hear, hear.) He was hurled from power amid the regret of all right- 
thinking men in England; and what, let me ask, were the expressions 
which were then used with reference to his adoption of the measures of 
his opponents? This was the language which was held by the right hon. 
gentleman opposite in this House :— 


“ The noble lord (Russell), the representative of Mr. Fox, will not gainsay the 
motto of that great leader ‘Men, not measures.’ I would ask gentlemen op- 
to him how has the opposite system ans d for them? You have per- 
mitted men to gain power and enter place, and then carry measures exactly the 
reverse to those which they prof in opposition. Yoa are reconciled to this 
Preyer by being persuaded that, by carrying 


y pretend to disrelish, they are making what the 
for you. I say that the Parliamenta 
vaniags of a Government formed on distinct principles. Here is a Minister who 
now forward as his own measures the very schemes and proposals to 
which, when in opposition, he always avowed himself a bitter and determined 
ent ; let me ask the admirers of the ‘ best bargain’ system how they 
k the right hon. geatleman would have acted had they been introduced by 
the noble lord opposite. * * * * * If you are to have a Parliamentary 
Government, the conditions are you should have a Ministry which declares the 
rinciples upon which its policy is founded. What have we got instead? We 
ve a great a middle man—he is a man who bamboozles one party 
and plunders the other [cheers and laughter] till, having obtained a position to 
which he is not entitled, he cries out, ‘“ Let us have no party questions, but 
fixity of tenure.’” 


apa This was language which was used towards that great man 
ir R. Peel in 1845. What, 1 ask, is the Conservative party prepared to 
do now? Are we to have no party questions? Is there to be fixity of 
tenure? [Cheers.] For my own part I am indifferent to mere party 
cries. [lIronical cheers and laughter.] But lat the same time hold that 
they who when in opposition honestly advocate certain measures ought 
to deem it their duty when in office honestly to carry those mea- 
sures into effect. (Cheers.] I am not aware that that is a proposition 
from which any bon. gentleman in this House is prepared to dissent, and 
of this I feel assured, that any Minister who assumes the reins of power 
by a discreditable manceuvre [cries of “ Oh, oh,” and cheers], will ad- 
vance neither his own cause nor the interests of the country. I have 
now, Sir, in as short a compass as possible endeavoured to examine the 
antecedents of the right hon. and hon. gentlemen opposite. They have 
given no explanation of their principles or policy in this House, and if 
the observations which I have deemed it to be my duty to make should 
prove to be successful in drawing from them such an explanation, I, for 
one, shall be well satisfied with the result. [Cheers.] 

The Cuanceior of the Excurqver.—Sir, one of the advantages aris- 
ing from the recent changes in the Government is that some voices again 
sound within these walls which have for a long time been silent. [Cheers 
and laughter.) I for one must confess that when I listened on Friday 
last to that wild ebriek of liberty which proceeded from the hon. gentle- 
man who has just spoken it was with no feeling of alarm or mortification. 
[Renewed cheers and laughter.] He will, however, permit me to ob- 
serve, now that I have had once more the advantage of hearing his re- 
markable notes, that the weapon which he was wont to wield so effec- 
tively has become a little rusty—[great laughter]—although I entertain 
no doubt that with sufficient practice it will,assume that brightness which 
dazzled us of yore. I may be allowed to add, by way of consolation to 
the hon. gentleman in his present position, that it is only that while in 
opposition he can find those opportunities which I can assure him it is 
absolutely necessary he should avail himself of before he can entirely 
regain that cunning of fence for which he was once so celebrated. [Con- 
tinued laughter.) Now, the hon. gentleman has to-night repeated the 
charge which he made on Friday last—viz., that I Lave been guilty of 
an act either of great persumption or great inadvertence in taking my 
place upon these benches without offering to the House any formal pro- 
gramme of the measures which we are prepared to bring forward or of 
the principles which we profess. I am sure, however, the House will ac- 
quit me of any intention of acting towards it with disrespect. (Hear, 
hear.] Had 1 supposed for a moment that hon. members expected any 
such exposition on my part I should have been prompt in my endeavour 
to act in accordance with their wishes. But so far as my Parliamentary 
experience serves me as a guide in those matters—and I believe I may 
say with trath it is somewhat longer than that of the hon. member for 
Dover—the course which he has indicated is not that which has been ha- 
bitually or, indeed, ever pursued in the House of Commons. [Hear.] I 
do not for instance, recollect that the noble lord opposite (Lord Pal- 
merston) when he acceded to office in 1855—and he was then in a more 
eminent position than that which I have the honour to hold, inasmuch as 
he was the ebief of a Cabinet—favoured the house with any formal state- 
ment as to the measures which he meant to introduce or the policy which 
he intended to advocate. On the contrary, the noble lord was brought 
into office as the best Minister to carry out a particular and pressing ob- 
ject, to the attainment of which he directed with great success all the 
energies of his mind, and I may be permitted—notwithstanding those im- 
putations of intrigue and manceuvre which have been made against us, 
and which I am happy to think no bon. member condescends to believe 
[cheers]—to say that I conceive her Majesty’s present advisers were also 
called upon to take the reins of Government for the performance of a 
special duty to which it was necessary we should at once direct our at- 
tention. A Bill was introduced into this house by the late Government 

and rejected—(cries of “‘ No, no’’]—and the consequence was thatithe au- 
thors of the measure resigned. 1 do not wish to mistake the case. A bill 
at all events was brought in by the Minister, and upon the motion for its 
recond reading an amendment was carried, which was held to be equiva- 
lent to its rejection. [Hear.] 1 was therefore virtually correct in what 
I have just said. Under these circumstances it became our duty to en- 
deavour to effect a reconciliation between this country and a. ally, 
and to refrain from pursuing that course of which the house had bya 
large majority signified its disapproval. Now, so far as that question is 
concerned I am not aware that we have exhibited any great neglect in 
the fulfilment of our duties, or that which we have already achieved af- 
fords any very strong evidence of failure in our policy. [Cheers.] 
Indeed, it was only this very night I laid upon the table of the house 
papers which will in a few hours be in the hands of every hon. member, 
and which proves that the misunderstanding which unfortunately ex- 
isted between us and France is entirely at an end. Not only 1 may add 
is it at an end, but that great object has been attained without that con- 
dition which we were led to suppose was inevitable—that it should be 
accompanied by the ae & measure which this house has virtually 
seein, and of which the people of this country entirely ae yey 
[Hear, hear.) While addressing myself to this point I may say, in an- 
swer to the accusation which has been made against me by the hon. gen- 
tleman opposite of having voted for the amendment on the second read- 
ng of the bill after having spoken and voted in favour of the measure 


set 








you disapp of and 
call the ‘ best bargain ’ 
course is for this House to have the ad- 








second reading of the bill, if ever it should come to a second readi 
the very words which I used—a free and unfettered course. [Hear, 
hear.] I described the measure as feeble and inadequate to the attain- 
ment of the object which its authors professed to have in view, and I do 
not think there is a single gentleman in this house who imagined that I 
would give it my support in its subsequent stages. [Hear, hear.] Now, 


the hon. gentleman opposite maintains that, in not entering into an ex- 
position of our polic. the House of Commons, we have pursued a line 
of conduct which is both unprecedented and unparliamentary. I have 


adduced the example of the late Ministry to show that when the Govern- 
ment of 1855 was formed no formal programme was laid before us of its 
principles or of the measures which it proposed to introduce. What, let 
me m9 was the course taken by the Government by which it was pre- 
ceded? The Chief Minister of the Crown in this house, under the Ad- 
ministration of Lord Aberdeen, was the noble lord the member for the 
city of London. The Government was a coalition Government, and it 
was but natural that some explanations should be expected from the no- 
ble lord of the circumstances under which he acceded to office, and _ 
it was that he had placed himself in intimate political connection wit 
a statesman to whom he had been opposed during the whole of his life. 
(Hear, hear.] We might very reasonably have hoped that the noble 
lord would have tuken the opportunity to inform us how it was he could 
reconcile the position which he then occupied with the opinions which he 
had previously professed. (Hear, hear.] But what course did the no- 
ble lord pursue? Why, upon Feb. 10, 1853, the day upon which Lord 
Aberdeen’s colleagues took their seats after their re-election—an in- 
stance almost parallel with the present—the noble lord said :— 


“ T think it may be convenient to the House if I state the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government think it fit to pursue with respect to the measures which 
it is their intention to bring forward in the early part of the session. In the first 

, | beg to say at once that it is not my intention, nor is it at all necessary 
jor me. to make any statement with re; to the general principles and views 
of Her Majesty’s Government. [Hear.] A statement of that kind has already 
been made by my noble friend at the head of the Government in another place 
({hear,] and that statement is so generally known as to require no further remark 
on that subject.” 


(Hear.] That was a Government of which the hon. gentleman the mem- 

ber for Dover, who is my accuser upon this occasion, was, although a 
subaltern, still a distinguished member [hear, hear], and yet hesubmitted 
in silence for five years to this unprecedented unparliamentary course. 

{Cheers.] Now, let us remember what were the relations between the 
noble lord the member for the city of London and Lord Aberdeen. They 
had come together for the first time in a somewhat unexpected combina- 

tion, but although there might theu have been reasons for expecting some 

formal statement, none was made. The noble earl now at the head of 
the Government and myself have been for many years in relations of in- 
timate political confidence and communication, and therefore I can ap- 

peal to the statement made by my noble friend in another place with 

much more authority than the noble lord the member for London could 

do under the circumstahces I have mentioned, and yet the noble lord’s 

appeal was considered by the House of Commons to be perfectly satisfac- 
tory. (Hear, hear.) But the hon. gentleman who isso anxious that we should 
take a course which is not unprecedented nor even unparliamentary 

—he is indignant at the formation of a Government all the members of 
which are not upon all questions entirely of the same mind. (Hear, hear.) 
“ What,” says the hon. gentleman, “ are you going to do about church 

rates?” (Cheers and laughter.) I find that upon the question of church- 
rates the late Government was beaten in this session, and although I 
may not refer to the speeches, yet I may allude to the division of Wed- 
nesday, February 17. I find that an Under-Secretary of State, and a no- 
ble lord holding high office in the H hold voted against the Minvis- 
terial suggestion, while the hon. member for Dover, like most of the other 
members of the Government, stayed away. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
Why do I mention these things? Not to tannt the hon. member for 
Dover [a laugh], or any of his late colleagues, but rather to remove 
some of the difficulties which are apparent to him, and which he consi- 
ders to be obstacles in the way of the present Government. He will now 
know how those difficulties may possibly be evaded. [‘“ Hear, hear,” 
and a laugh.] But, again says the hon. member, “ What are you going 
to do about the Jew Bill.” Ireply, what did your Government do? 
You respect Parliamentary majorities ; you were proud of the majority 

you had upon the measure to which I have always given a cordial sup- 
port. In the House of Lords, where the difficulty arose, what did we 
find there? We found a member of the Government in that House al- 
ways voting against the measure, which had been carried in this House 
by large majorities. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, Sir, this is not the only 
Cabinet in which differences of opinion exist, even upon the Jew Bill. 
(Hear, hear.) Then, again, how did the hon. gentleman and his friends 
act upon the ballot question? We had a division upon that question 
last session, and I want to know how the late united Goverament—whose 
menbers all held the same views upon the same subjects, or who ought 
to have done so—how they voted upon a question so interesting to all 
sincere and earnest reformers? I find that upon the 30th of last June 
the subject of the ballot came before this House, and a division took 
place. I find the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
President of the Board of Control, and other members of the Govern- 
ment voted in the majority against the ballot. But in the minority I 
find the names of a nobleman holding office in the Household, of the At- 
torney-General, of the Vice-President of a Board, and the distinguished 
Secretary for the Admiralty (“ Hear, hear,’ and a laugh)—that distin- 
guished individual who is now alarmed at the prospect of a Cabinet be- 
ing in existence which is not of the same mind upon all questions that 
can possibly be brought under the consideration of Parliament. (Cheers.) 
Now, I think the course that was taken by my noble friend in another 
place was a much more judicious course than that which should have 
been pursued according to the views of the hon. gentleman—viz., that a 
minister should state a formal programme of measures which are never 
carried, and elaborately develop a “gy? which a deluded people after- 
wards find to be barren of all results. I think it is much better when the 
general principles of a political connexion are known that the Govern- 
ment should bring their plans before Parliament than that they should 
simply give the House a long catalogue of measures which are never to 
be passed and vague announcements of a policy to which no one can at- 
tach a practical or apes idea. (Hear, hear.) We represent the Con- 
servative party. We wish tosupport and maintain the institutions of the 
country, but we also wish to improve them. (Hear.) We believe that 
the best way to maintain the institutions of the country is to improve 
them when improvement is necessary, and therefore we can’t permit the 
hon. gentleman to be such a monopolist of all plans for the amelioration 
of society as he and his friends on all occasions, in a manner so greedy 
and covetous, aspire to be considered. (Hear, hear.) Now, entirely in 
deference to these general views is our intended introduction of the In- 
dia Bill which the hon. gentleman bas treated with so much asperity. I 
deny that there has been in respect to that Bill upon our part the slight- 
est inconsistency. I am prepared to maintain at the proper time that 
the course we are about to take upon the subject is one eminently con- 
sistent with all we have ever said, and I believe will be completely sa- 
tisfactory to the country. (Hear, hear.) I never stated, nor do I say 
now, that the course we are taking is in deference to the majority of this 
House. A majority of this House is always to be reepecteJ, but is not to 
be obeyed with servility. We were opposed to the introduction of the 
Bill of the noble lord ——— (Lord Palmerston) upon the ground that 
it was inopportune in the present state of India, and that it was unwise 
to weaken the influence of the Government in a country where revolt 
was raging. But what are the character and influence of the East India 
Company after the vote of this House? (Hear, hear.) It is not that a 
majority of this House is in favour of immediate legisiation which influ- 
ences our decision upon this point, but it is the moral consequences of 
that vote as affecting the position of the East India Company which make 
us consider it a duty to deal with a question which has been thus touched 
upon and must no longer be tampered with. (Hear.) That measure it 
is the wish, and at present the intention, of the Government to introduce 
before the Easter recess (hear, hear), and therefore the House and the 
country will soon be able to decide upon the motives which have influ- 
enced us in the course we have taken and the provisions we have made 
to meet the exigencies of the question. I think when the House remem- 
bers that we have satisfactorily settled the question which immediately 








brought us into office, and that we are . before Easter to lay upon 
the table a Bill for the government of India, it will agree that we have 


not been idle since we entered upon office (hear, hear), and that we have 
exerted ourselves to deserve the confidence of our Sovereign, our coun- 
try, and the Parliament. (Hear, hear.) 

The hon. gentleman has referred to a subject upon which years ago he 
used to be singularly happy, but one which then excited feelings very 
different from those which now influence the House in respect of it. He 
asks us what policy are we to adopt in Ireland. Years ago, when 
Irish questions excited all acerbity of political passion, and when a 
question of Irish — was certain to lead to an inflammatory debate, 
no one was more happy than the late Secretary to the Admiralty in irri- 
tating pl paper of an irritable nature to the very climax of excite- 
ment, in enlivening a painful subject with illustrations which ex- 
cited our laughter amid all the heat of a party contest. But really it is 
so long since Irish questions have been a source of disturbance and dis- 
quietude in this House that one is hardly equal to the occasion, when 
the hon. gentleman assures us the country is awaiting with deep anxiety 
the announcement of our Irish policy. 1 hope, Sir, our Irish policy will 
be the same as that pursued by Lord Eglintoun five years ago. (Hear, 
hear.] Lord Eglintoun is now in the same high office, he will be ani- 
mated by the same feelings and guided by the same instructions, and I 
hope we shall find from those instructions and those feelings that the 
same result will be obtained—that he will be the popular representative 
of the policy of this Cabinet, and that Ireland will continue under his 
rule es quiet in temper and as prosperous as it is at present. [Cheers.] 
Again, the hon. gentleman says, “ What do you mean to do about the 
Orange magistrates—do you mean to make Orangemen magistrates ?” 
Well, Iam not an Orangeman. [A laugh.) I am sorry that circum- 
stances over which none of us could have any control have led to institu- 
tions like Orange and other kiadred societies ; but I cannot held think- 
ing that they did not spring out of nothing. There were causes origi- 
nally which occasioned their formation, and we must deal with esta- 
blishments and institutions which we find in the times in which we live. 
But if the hon. gentleman wants me to give a pledge that because a man 
is an Orangeman he shall not be a magistrate, I can only say I will ne- 
ver consent to anything so essentially unconstitutional. [Cheers.] I 
contend that there ought to be no disqualification of magistrates except 
that which the law of the united kingdom proclaims and defines. If an 
Orangeman ought not to be a magistrate, let us bring in a Bill to de- 
clare that, for nothing can be more unjust and more unconstitutional 
than that any ruler of a country should make that a disqualification for 

lace which after all depends on conviction, and not on the law of the 
and. (Cheers.] The hon. gentleman next asks, “ What are you going 
to do about national education—do you mean to disturb the system of 
national education which was founded by the chief of the present Go- 
vernment?” Sir, we have no intention of the kind. We shall maintain 
that system of education inviolate, but if we can combine with it, with- 
out in the least impugning the principleson which that national system 
is founded, a just relief to those church schools which now receive no as- 
sistanee from the State, I think that is a question which will deserve the 
consideration not only of Her Majesty’s Ministers, but of Parliament. It 
is one which moderate men on all sides have considered with great re- 
spect, and if we see a mode of adjustment which we believe will be satis- 
factory to all parties we do not preclude ourselves from attempting to 
give it effect. [Cheers] 

The hon. gentleman then went to the climax of all politics, and that is 
Parliamentry reform. He seems extremely alarmed at the opinions which 
are prevalent on these benches on the subject of Parliamentry reform. 
Nobody, it appears, may poach upon that manor except the Liberal 
party. [A laugh.] The hon. gentleman in his profuse quotations,—for 
which he was always remarkable [a laugh], though unfortunately they 
have not been of late relieved by the brilliancy which in the old days re- 
conciled us to endless extracts from Hansard [a laugh],—has fixed on the 
speech I made recently at my county town in Buckinghamshire: and 
he says I stated that the Parliamentary Reform Bill of 1832 was a gross 
Whig job. [An hon. member behind the Treasury bench.—“ So it was.”’] 
An bon. gentleman behind me says, “ So it was.” ([Laughter.] My hon, 
friend is nameless—for I don’t know from whom that expression of opi- 
nion proceeded—but I must tell the hon. gentleman (Mr. Osborne) and the 
House that it is a mistake to suppose that I ever used that phrase. On 
the contrary, I hope I shall always speak with the respect due to a Par- 
liamentary statute of that importance, whichthad engaged for so long a 
time the earnest attention and solicitude of the country. I certainly did 
say, and I have said it before, not merely on the hustings in Buckingham- 
shire, but in the House of Commons, that, though it was a great statute, 
which no doubt in its primary purpose had the welfare of the country 
and the advantage of the State for its principal objects, unfortunately, 
from the unreasoning excitement of the time, facility was given for per- 
petrating gross jobs during its progress through Parliament of which 
ample advantage had been taken. And I believe that has been the gene- 
ral opfhion of the country. [Cheers.] I am sure it is an opinion of this 
House not restricted to the Coneervative benches, and without doubt it 
will be the calm decision of posterity. [Cheers.] Let us now meet this 
question, with respect to which the hon. gentleman says it is necessary 
that we should be explicit, and that there should be no evasion—let us 
meet it, I say, with that frankness with which he desires to see it treated. 
When that Biil was first proposed in this House there was a party in the 
country who laid it down as a principle, while Parliament was deliberat- 
ing upon it, that they would have “ the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill.” The consequence was that there were many amendments 
proposed and suggested, not only on this Opposition but the Government 
side, which were not duly considered, which were indeed rudely rejected ; 
and for a short time after that Bill became law there was considerable 
dissatisfaction with many points of detail which the country in its more 
sober moments recognized as not having been maturely considered at the 
time of its passage through Parliament. 

_ But in this House it was always laid down by the party who were then 
in power, and who were properly in power in consequence of the passing 
of that Bill, that the great cause of suspicion against the Tories was that 
they had not given a sincere adhesion to the Reform Bill. It was said 
the Tories ought never to be permitted to regain power in this country, 
because, it was alleged, if they got into power they would alter the Re- 
form Bill. And this was so great a clamour, and such an amount of 
prejudice was fostered in consequence of it throughout the country, 
that in 1834 Sir Robert Peel rose in this House and in the most 
solemn manner addressed himself to that question. He made a compact, 
as it were with the country and with Parli t. e engaged with the 
party of which he was the leader that he would accept the Reform Bill, 
and he did accept it heartily and si ly, as the t of a great 
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question, and that, if he found bimself in power, he would neither directly 
nor indirectly attempt to change or tamper with its provisions. And on 
that compact the Conservative party, as it was called, sincerely and pro- 
perly acted, and whenever measures were brought forward to change that 
Act—not from our side, but from the Liberal party—the Whig Ministry 
were invariably supported by the Conservative party in maintaining in- 
tact the spirit and provisions of the Reform Act. (Cheers.) At last, 
and late in the day, “ finality” was deserted ; and we were told—and told 
by the leader of the Whig party—that there must be a new settlement 
of the question and a new Reform Bill, and from that moment I held my- 
self free, and I am sure I am expressing th ini of those with whom - 
I act and of the great body of the Conservative party, not merelj in this 
House but throughout the country—and from that moment we held our- 
selves free to consider that question upon its merits, and that if any fu- 
ture plan were brought forward to change the Parliamentary constitution 
of this country we were open to offer those suggestions which to our minds, 
might appear to lead to a settlement most conducive to the public weal. 
(Cheers.) The noble lord the member for the city of London has had 
ample opportunities of bringing forward a new Reform Bill. Itis, I think, 
seven years ago since a new Reform Bill was introduced to this House. 
It was not successful, though the opposition did not come from the Con- 
servative side. 

The noble lord brought forward another bill. I am not aware that 
that measure engaged the sympathy of the House to any great extent ; 
but the question became such by the very fact of its public magnitude, 
that it was totally impossible that a public man of any leading could 
ever neglect to recognise its importance. Lord Aberdeen became Minis- 
ter, aud after Lord Aberdeen the noble lord the member for Tiverton, 
and we always heard that those Ministers were going to introduce a 
new Reform Bill. At last the subject was introduced to the attention 
of the House of Commons even in a gracious speech from the Throne, in 
which its magnitude was recognised, and so it was that it came at length 
to be acknowledged that a question of this vast importance could no 
longer remain unsettled, and that the country was encouraged to believe 
that it could not be taken up by statesmen for party purposes or selfish 
ends. If there is auything more likely than another to poison the feel- 
ings of the people and to alienate their best sentiments from the institu- 
tions of the country, it is the suspicion permitted to be engendered in 
the public mind that schemes for reconstructing those institutions are 
used by public men for party purposes. (Cheers.] It is impossible that 








a question like that of Parliamentary Reform can be hung up and taken 
down at the convenience of any statesman (hear, hear, so that when 
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brandish it in the face of those in office, and when 
in a rusty scabbard. [Hear, hear.] Under these 
circumstances we feel it our duty to consider that question, and we shall 
consider it with the earnest determination of endeavouring to make a 
settlement of it that will be satisfactory to the sober-minded people of 
this country. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member for Dover asked me 
what are the principles on which our Reform Bill is to be founded. Ido 
not think I am called on to tell the hon. gentleman what are the prin- 
ciples of a Bill which we do not propose to introduce to the House dur- 
ing the nt session ; but, if the hon. gentleman asks me what is our 
ill, I will tell him what it is not. [Hear, hear.] It will not 
be a Bill devised to Pree up a political party, or to uphold the interests 
of a particular class, [Cheers] It will be founded on principles of ge- 
neral justice, and I hope it will give universal satisfaction. [Cheers 
apd Jaughter from the Opposition.] 
But, says the hon. gentleman, what business have you and your col- 
in that place ; you have not a majority in the House of Com- 
mons? (Hear, hear.) Why, that is the very question. (Cheers.) I do 
not at all agree with him that we are not supported by a majority of 
this House. (Cheers.) I entirely repudiate the statement of the hon. 
gentleman. (Renewed cheering.) Where is the majority of this House, 
and who has it? Has the noble lord the member for Tiverton a majo- 
rity of this House? Ifso, why is he sitting on that bench? (Cheers.) 
Has the noble lord the member for London a majority of the House? 
Why, it is only a fortnight ago that the noble lord the member for Tiver- 
ton beat him by a majority of 200. (Cheers and laughter.) Then, where 
is the majority? Is it represented by the hon. member for Dover (laugh- 
ter), or by the hon. member for King’s County, or by the hon. member 
for Richmond? (laughter), for they are the gentlemen who want from 
us a declaration of our policy, and a programme of the busiuess which 
we mean to introduce. (Hear, hear.) If they have not the majority, 
and if the two noble lords to whom I have referred have not the 
majority, it does not follow that Iam to suppose we do not possess it. 
(Hear, hear.) On the contrary, we shall carry on the affairs of the 
country with the utmost energy, and I hope with the utmost pradence. 
(Hear, hear.) We shall endeavour to do our duty to our Sovereign, to 
the country, and to Parliament, and so long as we are animated by that 
conviction, and till the fatal truth is proved by facts which I do not an- 
ticipate, I shall believe that we possess the constitutional confidence of 
the House of Commons. (Loud and long-continued cheering.) 
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St. George's Society of New Fork. 
THE ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
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The Metropolitan Hotel, on Friday, April 23d, St. George’s Day, 
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FE. M. ARCHIBALD, H.B.M.’s Consul, 17 Broadway. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, 65 Wall Street, 
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And at the ALBION Office, 18 Beekman Street. 


Divine Service will be held at St. Thomas’ Church, corner of Broadway and Houston St., 
on St. George’s Day, at 11 o’clock, A.M. 
All English residents and visitors to the city are earnestly invited to attend. 


SHAKSPEAREAN READINGS; SPINGLER INSTITUTE. 
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* AS YOU LIKE IT,” 
At THe Spincier Institute, on Tuespay EventnG Next, 1378 Inst., aT 8 0’CLOCK PRECISELY. 


Tickets Fifty Cents, to be obtained at the Book Stores of Messrs. Crowen & Co., Francis & 
Co., Lockwood, Shermaun & Co., and at the door. 
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latest papera established the fact that there was no foundation for the ra- 
mour. There is more probably for the report that other countries have 
plucked up courage from the course of England and Sardinia, and that 
Portugal has promptly refused to expel from Lisbon certain obnoxious 
French refugees, at the bidding of Count Walewski. More probably for 
the statement that transportation, under the new repressive enactments, 
had been abundantly active, and that of arrests there was literally no 
end. But if we were to undertake to reproduce a tithe of the tittle-tat- 
tle which finds its way into print, we should be swallowed up by a 
multiplicity of small details. As regards the general state of Europe, 
there is really nothing fresh to be said, without entering the realm of 
speculation. —— 
India; China; Things at Home. 

Later tidings from Sir Colin Campbell—later we mean than the 20th 
of February, when he was about to advance on Lucknow and commence 
his dealings with that nest of rebellion—are expected with extreme im- 
patience. But so masterly have been the Commander-in-Chief’s move- 
ments, so thorough his preparations, that no one anticipates a reverse. 
May the next mail confirm to the utmost the expectations entertained, 
and show us a path clear at least of actual warfare! The details received 
of late from India are too desultory for examination ; but they are ge- 
nerally corroborative of successes heretofore reported. Not the least in- 
teresting bit of information is that Nena Sahib is already reaping a por- 
tion of the reward due to him for his treachery and fiendish cruelty. We 
know that his strong-hold has been long ago broken up; but he is now 
represented as a wandering fugitive, engaged in the ignominious task of 
saving his own vile person from capture. 

The information from China is more varied and more important. The 
American and Russian plenipotentiaries 2t Hong Kong are said to have 
at length made common cause with Baron Gros and Lord Elgin, and to 
have united in despatching a joint demand to Pekin. This is one ra- 
tional step towards the next one, which will be a naval demonstration 
brought as nearly as practicable beneath the Imperial eyes. Until that 
be effected, we can look for no effectual settlement. Insolent Mr. Yeh is 
very properly removed from the Canton river. At the latest date he 
was still a prisoner on board the Inflexible ; but he was at Hong Kong, 
and under orders for Calcutta, The Chinese loss of life at the taking of 
Canton is now thought to have been but trifling. The fortifications have 
been destroyed. The blockade was raised on the 10th of February. A 
Sepoy regiment had arrived from Calcutta, and was quartered within 
the city. How confusing must its presence be to the Chinese intelli- 
gence, wherever the conflict in India is known! 

Mr. Disraeli was to bring forward Lord Ellenborough’s India Bill—that 
is to say, ask formal leave to introduce it—on the evening of the 26th ult. ; 
and we may probably hear before going to press whether opposition was 
manifested at this early stage. On the other hand, a generally well-in- 
formed London paper gives out that Lord Palmerston proposed, after the 
Easter recess, to proceed with his own Bill. There will thus be two 
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Admittance to all parts............ 50 cents | Reserved seats.....-........seee0e 50 cents. 
Musard’s First Appearance. Monday Evening, April 12 at 8. 

USARD’'S MONSTER CONCERTS.—They will be continued ev+ry evening for one 
month. The Sale of Reserved Seats commences this morning, at all the three ticket 
offices. MUSARD’S FIRST CONCERT ON MONDAY.—THALBERG, D’ANGRI, LE- 
GENDRE, MOREAU, THE MONSTER ORCHESTRA, will be the GRANDEST, COM- 
PLETEST, AND MOST COLOSSAL that has ever been brought before the American public. 
It will greatly exceed. both in numbers and quality, the orchestra of the New York Pailhar- 
monic Heciety and of Julien’s Concerts. It will comprise ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
of the best professors of the city, including MUSARD’S SOLO PLAYERS FROM PARIS, 
yme idea of its extraordinary strength may be fermed from the fact that it numbers not 
Jess than Sixty First Rate Violins, Thirty Contra Basses and Cellos, Nine Trombones and 
Twenty Drums, exclusive of the usual number of Wind and Brass Instruments, such a mass 
of instruments being required to give due effect to MUSARD’S MONSTER QUADRILLES, 
as Tare by him, and which have earned for him, all over Europe, the name of LE Rol 
DU QUADRILLE. 


First night of the MONSTER QUADRILLE. The Zouaves on the Malakoff. GRAND 
BATTLE QUADRILLE, descriptive of the storming of the Malakoff. Firing of heavy Artillery 
Pieces. Explosion of the Malakoff. 

Firat night of the COMIC CATTLE SHOW QUADRILLE. 

First night of the EXPRESS GALLOP, at which will be employed the extensive and new 
machinery, imported from Paris, descriptive of a railroad train, The Programme will con- 
tain full particulars of these extraordinary concerts. The ee Music has been reng- 
vi a carpet has been laid down in the lobbies, and one hundred sofas have beea 
distributed over the corridors. 

On the first floor will be found a eetately Gnementet Tea and Ceffee Room, which will be 
under the superintendence of Mr. Moffat. Refreshments may be ordered, to be brought in- 
side the house by Twenty Waiters in Livery, who will be stationed in the parquet and bal- 
conies. The Stage with the Orchestra will be decorated in the mos! tasteful manner. 

A Splendid and Novel Scene, yee yped an Octagonal Concert Room, with closed ceiling, 

us acting as a Sounding Board, having been expressly psinted by Signor Guidicini. 

It will be illuminated by Twenty-Five Monster Candelebras and new and splendid Chan- 
deliers, expreesly manufactured by Mr. Cornelius, of Philadelphia. 

Altogether, Mr. Ullman pledges himself THE MUSARD CONCERTS will form the most 
colussa! and artistic entertainment that has ever been introduced in America. 

As the Director appeals in these concerts to all classes of the community, THE PRICE 
OF ADMISSION has been fixed to all parts of the Academy at FIFTY CENTS. 

ats may be secured in advance, at 50 cents extra, at the oflice of the Academy of Music, 
at U. Breusing’s, 701 Broadway, and Sibell’s, 20 Wall street, corner of Nassau. 
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Later News from Europe. 

Early in the week, letters and papers to the 24th ult. came to hand, 
vid Portland, from Liverpool. Compared with the piquant contents of 
several preceding mails, they fall flat upon the keen appetites of Wall 
Street ; for, as we observed in our last issue, there is more feverishness 
in New York in regard to the relations of France and Great Britain, than 
is apparent in London or Liverpool. There is then, we say, but little 
news by this arrival, bearing upon the subject which we discussed the 
other day at so great length. Two items indeed can alone be linked with 
it ; and if the one may thrill through the susceptible nerves of the 
alarmist, the other should have a tranquillising effect. Seamen borne 
on the books of the French naval department are ordered to join their 
ships. Our War Minister has announced in Parliament that it is not the 
intention of the Government to embody any more regiments of Militia, 
nor at present to call any out for drill. No astonishment whatever was 
expressed at this intimation. What a pity that the House of Commons 
could not be favoured with a copy, in advance, of certain letters ad- 
dressed to New York journals! 

It must be owned at the same time that the curiosity which 
Prevails, as to all that is said and done in France, is by no means 


-unnatural. The veil of uncertainty thrown over the politics and 


Policy of the Empire has a fascinating charm for those to whom 
the news of the day is their sole mental aliment. It leaves -too 
80 much scope for the imaginative. Here, for instance, we discussed 
for aday or two the appointment of Marshal Pelissier, Duc de Ma- 
lakoff, as Count de Persigny’s successor, until a search through the very 








Rich ds in the field, and a collision must be fatal to one of them. 
We wish—so ill-advised is any organic change at this jancture—that the 
necks of both might be dislocated.—Our Consular system is to be tho- 
roughly overhauled by a Committee of the House of Commons.—The an- 
noyance of Continental passports, especially under the new French regu- 
lations, bas been temperately discussed in the Lower House ; and the 
Government promised to use its utmost endeavours to mitigate the vexa- 
tions. But interference is not easy, so long as foreign authorities persist 





in shutting their eyes to the fact, that all the trouble, delay, and irrita- 
tion fall upon innocent travellers, whilst the evil-disposed pass 
barriers and bureaus at their ease.—Jealousy as to a revival of -the 
Slave Trade in any shape still manifests itself occasionally in Par- 
liament. Even the project of enlisting a military force of Kroo- 
men on the Coast of Africa woke up the ever-watchful Lord 
Brougham. Such a plan was entertained—and a very good one it is— 
notwithstanding the entire ignorance pleaded by Lord Derby and Lord 
Hardinge, the Jatter being the new Under Secretary for War! On the 
evening after this fanny disavowal, Lord Ellenborough stated that the 
notion had only been abandoned at the last moment, because to carry it 
into effect would require some amendment in the Mutiny Act, which he 
himself could no} originate. These troops were designed for service in 
India, which may account for the lordly and energetic President of the 
Board of Control having supervised the affair—The American steam- 
frigate Niagara reached Plymouth on the 23rd ult., and the British line- 
of-batile ship Agamemnon had begun to take on board her proportion of 
the new sub-Atlantic cable. May the second attempt to link the old and 
the new worlds be more successful than the first! 

Considering the recent change of Ministry, the troubles in a closely 
neighbouring Empire, the uneasiness that prevails in many parts of 
Europe, and the momentous struggle that we are ourselves waging 
on the other side of the globe, it must be allowed that the tranquil as- 
pect of our island home is eminently gratifying. Competitors for the 
honourable office of governing jostle and succeed each other; but the 
People, in half a century past, have never been so firmly attached to 
their institutions; no Sovereign, since a Crown was worn, has been s0 
generally, so thoroughly, so deservedly popular. 





Alleged Inhumanity of the British in India. 

After ten months of incessant warfare between our out-numbered Euro- 
pean residents and the native soldiers of India, discipline, bravery, unity 
of purpose, and superior military skill have triumphed ; and the Sepoy 
rebellion, so far as it affected our cis-Gangetic provinces, has been 
crushed or reduced to the narrowest limits. The mutineers no longer 
present a formidable and united front ; but broken and discomfited at 
all points, they are followed by detachments of British troops into the 
recesses where they have in vain sought temporary shelter and protec- 
tion. This is as it should be. Bat a graver question is now being agi- 
tated in England. As the passionate feelings, to which the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Mutineers in the first flush of their triumph gave rise, are 
either modified by time and calmer judgment, or are changed into a 
deep-rooted hatred, the mild voice of Mercy is raised at home on behalf 
of our fanatical enemies. Cedant arma toga ! The sword has done its 
duty of vengeance and punishment. The moment for applying the oint- 
ment on the wounds may have arrived ; and law and justice may per- 
haps be allowed to resume their proper functions. 

An interesting debate in Parliament on this subject has recently taken 
place ; and a fair opportunity was given to the new Ministers to explain 
their intentions respecting their pacification of India. It will be remem- 
bered that Lord Canning was severely censured by the Press, for his ill- 
timed proclamation about the classification and punishment of Sepoy 
prisoners. Mr. Colvin, the Civil Commissioner in the North Western 
Provinces, proclaimed an amnesty to all who might return to their alle- 
giance and their standards ; and it is evident that an excessive and per- 
haps unwise desire to show clemency, and to conciliate the Hindoos, ani- 
mated at first the Supreme Council in Calcutta. Such however was 
the extent of the rebellion, and so completely was the prestige and se- 
curity of Europeans destroyed throughout the country, that all the re- 
gular forms of administering justice and collecting the Government 
duties were suspended, and Martial Law mainly ruled from the Himalaya 
to Cape Comorin. With the fall of Lucknow, the rude justice of the 








Provost Marshal will probably give place to the ordinary proceedings of 
the Civil Officers. 

During this debate, allusions were made to the excessive and indiecri- 
minate severity with which the ryots, as well as the Sepoys, have been 
punished ; and quotations were made from private letters to show the 
vindictive animosity of officers in authority in India. Doubts also were 
expressed as to the truth of the previous accounts of the outrages, muti- 
lations, and tortures, which were practised on the bodies of those unfor- 
tunate persons, men, women, and children, who fell alive into the hands 
of Nena Sahib and his fellows. Probably exaggeration exists in both 
cases. The accounts reach us from interested and excited men—from men 
who are fighting for life and honour, and what is fardearer than the former, 
their country’s cause, their wives, and their families. Let us imagine 
the actual position of a Resident in India, at the moment of the outbreak 
and at the present time! Deserted and threatened by those dependenta, 
whom he trusted with the most intimate secrets of his domestic life—the 
hands on which he relied for subsistence and other necessaries raised to 
stab or to poison him—without resources, friends, or means of escape, 
his only hope remaining in his superior courage, and more dexterous 
subtlety of wit—he found himself and his family surrounded by a host of 
spies and enemies, without a hint to warn him of the impending danger. 
For a few short months the storm raged with ever-increasing fury. In- 
credible stories of blackhearted treachery and long restrained hatred, 
evinced by most horrible actions towards the weakest of the victims, 
reached his ears. Self-preservation, and a stern resolution to sell life as 
dearly as he could, was the first instinct which guided every European 
in this position. And now the prestige of our power having been gene- 
rally restored, tranquillity, purchased at enermous cost of blood and 
treasure, has returned. Can we, who live at so great a distance from 
the scene of this tragic story, be the best judges of the extent to which 
repression and punishment, proportioned to crime, should be permitted? 
We think the Government has acted wisely in recommending the exer- 
cise of clemency where possible, and in leaving the execution of the de- 
tails in the hands of the Crown Officers now in India, who have shown 
such reluctance to adopt extreme measures against the natives.—Lord 
Canning, and Sir Colin Campbell—whose character for humanity was 
well known by Sir Charles Napier and the Duke of Wellingon—have 
both announced their intention to restore order where the civil authority 
had been entirely overthrown, with such promptitude and severity as to 
strike terror among the evil disposed, to induce them by fear of death to 
abstain from plunder, to restore stolen property, and to return to peace- 
ful occupations. But this object once attained, they state that the pu- 
nishment of crimes will be regulated with discrimination and justice. 

A New York contemporary, who has commented on our alleged inhu- 
manity, may perbaps feel dissatisfied with this concession of power to 
the Executive Officers in India. We doubt, however, whether he could 
suggest any safer method of proceeding, in a country where the adminis- 
tration of the laws has been so completely destroyed, if British supremacy 
is to be maintained. We must remember that the whole social economy 
must be reconstructed ab ovo inIndia. A transition from a state of pro- 
found tranquillity to universal terrorism and insecurity of life and pro- 
perty, and the probable return from war to peace, has proved to be the 
event of but one short year in that country where the inhabitants, by 
their numbers, their religious prejudices, their habits, climate, and con- 
stitutions, are as excitable as their own tornados, and as deceitful as the 
waters of their own seas. Fear is the only first principle which can create 
respect for the law, and enforce obedience among men in a normal posi- 
tion of anarchy. 

In Oude, however, the insurrection has assumed something of a na- 
tional character, which demands consideration and a milder treatment 
at the hands of the conquerors. The House of Commons shows that this 
distinction is not neglected ; and the policy and justice of annexing that 
kingdom to our other dominions has been again criticized. General 
Sleeman, the officer detailed by Lord Dalhousie, in 1850, to travel 
through the country and to report on its condition and prospects, was 
long Resident in Lucknow—and his Diary and Letters, recently pub- 
lished, are attracting much attention at home, inasmuch as they give a 
faithful picture of the unhappy state of Oude at thattime. The positive 
necessity that existed for some interference on our part is there estab- 
lished beyond the reach of cavil. Whether annexation was the proper 
remedy for the anarchy that prevailed, may now be doubted ; but its 
condition combined the wildest disorders of the feudal system with the 
worst corruptions of feudal depravity. 

But until Luckoow shall have been retaken and Oude reconquered, 
our hold in India cannot be considered as completely re-established. 
The balances of Fortune cannot be adjusted by human regulations ; and 
though the confidence of the British in the issue of the contest has doubt- 
less contributed to their success, we would remind our readers that the 
result of war is always uncertain. When victory shall have again placed 
the laurels on our standards in Oude, we may remember the maxim 
which dictated the policy of ancient Rome in her palmy days, 

Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 
Then also may we return the sword to its sheath, with the consciousness 
that while it was drawn in self-defence, it has been used for the ad- 
vance of civilization, 


What is the Defeat of an Administration ? 

What this means at Westminster is pretty well understood ; but we 
seck in vain to comprehend it, when the scene is transferred to Washing- 
ton. Two or three times, within an exceedingly brief period, we have 
seen that sort of fact occurring there, which elsewhere prefigures change 
and trouble. All we can perceive at Washington, when an Administra- 
tion is in a minority, is a comfortable lull from an otherwise never-end- 
ing-storm. For the satisfaction however, of our readers lying North and 
East of us, whose representative institutions are differently worked,we are 
bound to reveal to them one explanation that has been vouchsafed to us. 
The President is of course unaffected, during the remainder of his term. 
The Cabinet, it is said, need not be remodelled, simply because its mea- 
sures are baulked. The real change—the real result—the real blessing, 
that follows all this Congressional debating is this: the chances of the 
next Presidential election are materially changed by it! Happily for 
us, our duties do not call upon us to watch or study the American Re- 
publican system ; for we must own that the more casual glances we be- 
stow upon it, the more incomprehensible itmppears. The different way 
in which the popular will, as expressed by Parliament, is made to tell at 
Westminster, may be studied profitably by those who have leisure for 
theorising or drawing deductions. 





A Grand Parliamentary Tilt. 

Very rarely do we have the opportunity of laying before our readers 
so fair and complete a specimen of House of Commons’ eloquence, as 
may be read in the Report, given above at length, of a passage at arms 
between the witty and eccentric Mr. Bernal Osborne, Ex-Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and Mr, Benjamin Disraeli, who to his official duties as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer adds those of Ministerial Leader in the Lower 
House. Formal orations are apt to be ponderous ; but in this instance 
it is curious to remark how diffuse is the subject, and yet how close and 
telling are the points made. Indeed, it is the sprightly mode, on either 
side, of serving up undeniable facts, which gives this debate its singular 
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pungency. We trust it will not be passed over as “dry reading.”— 
Lord Palmerston, at the close of the debate, congratulated both of the 
jousters ; and decidedly—considering how far more difficult it is to de- 
fend than to attack—paid Mr. Disraeli the higher compliment, when he 
expressed a doubt as to properly awarding the palm. 

This brilliant pass took place on the evening of the 15th ult., Mr. Os- 
borne having previously intimated that he purposed calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the new government’s programme for the business 
of the session.—The length of this Report must be our excuse for many 
omissions. 


Spirited Interference. 

Most of our readers must have seen a long and very painfal story 
that has been in print, respecting a murderous attack made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jaffa upon a family of American settlers, connected with a 
religious mission. The difficulty of a Christian obtaining justice in a 
Mahomedan country, and among a brutally fanatical people, is also ge- 
nerally known. So much the greater is our satisfaction at finding that 
Mr. De Leon, the U.S. Consul at Alexandria, in Egypt, has interfered, 
promptly, energetically, and successfully in this instance. Proceeding 
from Alexandria to Jaffa, he has procured the arrest, and condemnation 
to death, of four of the miscreants engaged in the assault upon Mr. Dick- 
son’s family ; and we think he merits thanks from Christendom at large. 





Is the Mormor Reign Coming to a Close? 

With the sincerest pleasure we learn that the U.S. Army of Utah was 
at the beginning of March in high health and spirits, and anxiously await- 
ing the advance of Spring, for moving onwards to the Salt Lake City. 
Will there be a conflict? No one answers with authority ; nor are there 
any data extant, on which a sound judgment may be formed. In the 
meantime, General Persifer F. Smith is appointed to the command of the 
invading force, which is—we believe—to be increased by three Regiments 
of Volunteers at least. But the reports from Washington vary so much 
from day to day, and the plans are apparently so involved with Defi- 
ciency and Appropriation Bills, and a host of other political matter be- 
yond our ken, that we cannot undertake to say what will or will not happen. 
The only object of this paragraph is to express a hope that the issue be- 
tween the rebels and the Federal Government will be ere long clearly 
defined, and then brought very summarily to a decision. 

Indian Mutiny Fund. 

We are happy to announce that the subscriptions in aid of the Fund 
for the relief of the sufferers by the Indian Mutiny, collected by H.B.M. 
Consul at this port, have thus far—including Lord Napier’s handsome 
donation of £50 sterling—reached the sum of $1,114. The amount has 
been transmitted to the Committee of Management in London ; and its re- 
ceipt has elicited a grateful letter of acknowledgment, conveying thanks 
to the contributors, as also to Mr. Archibald for his personal exertions 
in the matter. It should be borne in mind that the collection was made 
at the hardest of the hard times. 


———— 


orama, 


The “ stars in their courses,” that fought against Sisera of old, are fighting 
against Bourcicault today. In three several quarters of the dramatic sky, at 
once, warlike luminaries have risen to rain disaster upon the “ contemporaneous 
drama :” at the Broadway, Mr. and Mrs. Waller, twin planets shining with the 
old light of the grand old Elizabethan constellations : at Wallack’s, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stark “come up from out of the West ;” and at Burton’s, Mr. Edwin 
Booth, and Mrs. Hodson Kirby, long the delight of Oriental eyes. 

And now, my readers doubtless expect me at once to tell them how the battle 
goes ; for, as they well know, my voice has been for war ever since Alcestides 
began to get the better of Euripides on our modern stage. Alcestides jeered 
Euripides once upon a time, because the author of the “‘ Medea,” the “ Hippoly- 
tus,” and the “ Iphigenia,” confessed that in three days he had written only three 
verses of a tragedy ; while Alcestides in the same time had composed three hun- 
dred. ‘ No doubt,” replied the son of Mnesarchus ; “ but then you see my three 
verses will be read for three centuries, while your three hundred will be read for 
only three days.” To the manager of a theatre the most important feature of this 
issue between Alcestides and Euripides must naturally be, not the length of 
time to come through which the verses of either will command attentive and de- 
lighted students, but the number of nights for which they will fill his own house 
with attentive and delighted list ; and as it had been pretty thoroughly de- 
moastrated by the,end of last summer that the Euripides-vein, as then'worked, 
was unlikely to yield much more in the way of solid gold, I could hardly quarrel 
with the enterprise, which struck out in the direction of Alcestides. Neverthe- 
less, I always clung to the belief that the sound old resources were by no means 
exhausted, and that skilful workers would one day appear to vindicate the uni- 
versal superiority of the legitimate and lasting over the illegitimate and transient 
drama. Judge then of the disgusting emotions with which I have found myself 
shut within four walls during the whole of the past week, by an obstinate illness 
which will neither allow me to locomote into the world of men, nor mercifully 
quench in me all thoughts of outward things, all wish to share the business 
and the pleasures of my race! Sea sickness, that pet infirmity of noble minds, 
of which neither Ulysses nor Lord Nelson could ever resist the temptations, 
hath this virtue in it—that whom it prostrates it also soothes, by annihilating in 
him all purpose, all reflection, all desire. But few of the diseases of terra firma 
develope this beneficent quality. Until they have almost killed the body they 
rarely stupify the spirit of their victim. And so I sit every evening in one of 
the most agreeable prisons that ever were contrived for a captive prince, and 
read in the morning papers other people’s comments upon the conflict, which I 
have myself so long and so earnestly invoked. If I may compare great things 
with small, I should liken my position to that of the invalid Ivanhoe stretched 
on his pallet in the tower of Front-de-Boeuf’s Castle, when Cedric, the Saxon, 
and the Black Knight, assaulted that strong-hold, and from the window Rebecca, 
the Jewess, watched the fight and reported its wavering fortune. My daily con- 
temporaries of course, therefore, play the part of Rebecca. Let us see then 
what they have to say. Inthe main these various judges agree on their verdict, 
very much better than an average metropolitan jury upon a case of murder 
clearly proved. 

Of Edwin Booth they speak very much as they did six months ago. He is 
still splendid as to his eyes, still effective as to his voice, still expressive as to 
his features. But he is pronounced incorrigible in his devotion to the school of 
#xout and gesture—the old-fashioned school of Kean—the “ English” school as 
distinguished from the “ French,” the demonstrative as distinguished from the 
suggestive. It is noted however that he seems to have gained in equality of 
power, that the sea of his passion shows fewer troughs and crests than it used to 
show, and this I trust may be so indeed. For this was one of the defects in both 
the actual acting and the dramatic tendency of Mr. Booth which particularly ar- 
rested my attention when he was with us some time since. He seemed to be 
carrying the “ Star” system of the managements into his own acting ; and just 
as they sacrifice half the characters of a play to a couple of leading parts, to be 
throwing all his force into specific points of his representation. The practice is 
sure to be as fatal in the end to actors as to theatres ; and I am glad to believe 
that Mr. Booth has abandoned it. He opened his career on Monday as Pescara 
in Sheil’s “ Apostate,” with the handsome and graceful person of Mrs Hudson 
Kirby in the réle of Florinda, to support him. 

On the same night Mr. and Mrs. Stark, enured to carnage and to gamesof 
chance in the whirl of Californian life, adventured upon the drama of the 
“ Gamester” at Wallack’s Theatre. Few of my readers can fully measure the 
vastitude of valour implied in such a proceeding, for, of the play of the “Game- 
ster,” one may say with perfect truth what Edgar Poe said of Mr. ——’s books, 
“they must be read to be comprehended,” and no man out of the lunatic asylum 
or village tavern, on a wet Sunday, will ever read it. The excellent Mrs. Inchbald 
assures us that it is a “ tragedy accounted of high moral tendency, as it points 








the pernicious consequences of gaming in their blackest colours.” I have not the 
least doubt that Mrs. Inchbald is perfectly right, and 1 suppose that Mr. Stuart 
and Mr. Waller, between them, thought they were reading Wall Street a good 
lesson in these days of faro and fancy-stock. For this philanthropic motive let 
them have all praise, the more that they risked so much in reading it, for the 
same dear good Mrs. Inchbald tells us that “the reception of the‘ Gamester’ 
when first played was by no means favourable ;” and this unusual gleam of good 
taste among our ancestors reappeared in their descendants on Monday night. 
The parts which John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons cculd not make popular at Co- 
vent Garden, Mr. and Mrs. Stark failed to naturalize at Wallack’s Theatre. 
They wisely, therefore, added discretion to their valour, and betook themselves 





at once to Bulwer Lytton’s “ Richelieu,” in which they seem to have won enthu- tinguished 


siastic‘applause. If they are, indeed, good actors, this could not fail to be so, 
for, in spite of all possible quips and sneers, Sir Bulwer Lytton’s name will “ go 
down to posterity” as that of the one really successful English dramatist, who 
in the higher walks of the theatre adorned the Victorian age. And Mr. Stuart’s 
name guarantees the adequacy offall the stage appointments necessary, fitly to 
set forth a worthy play worthily acted. 

In this particular matter of stage appointments I find the Broadway Theatre 
commended by all the critics who have witnessed there Mr. and Mrs. Waller’s 
performance in the “ Duchess of Malfi.” Of the performance itself I confess that 
I can form no very definite notion from the language used by my contempora- 
ries. I have a prejudice in favour of John Webster, as he in his turn had a pre 
judice in favour of the “ fall and heightened style of George Chapman, the la- 
boured and understanding works of Ben Jonson, the no less worthy composures 
of the both worthily excellent Master Beaumont and Master Fletcher; and 
lastly (without wrong last to be named) the right happy and copious industry 
of Master Shakespeare, Master Decker, and Master Heywood.” I learned 
from Charles Lamb to desire, and from themselves to enjoy, the rich ex- 
quisite and inward beauty of these passionate old plays, and I cannot 
think that any common actor or actress can have been tempted ‘to revive 
again upon the stage the “ dialect of despair,” on the lips of the Duchess 
of Malfi. Her story is the story of woman throughout the middle ages: the 
story of the “ Bride of Joyoz’”’ sold by her father and her brothers to the 
hard old Norman baron—the story whioh Browning has clothed again with flesh 
in “ My Last Duchess,” and touched with tender pathos in the “ Blot on the 
*Scutcheon.” It is a story full of instruction for the modern world, but of which 
the instruction is not to be easily fathomed by the first comer, or dismissed with 
a jaunty shudder about horrors and blood. Therefore I shall have nothing to 
say about it all until I can see it myself on the boards—though I am very sure 
that in the process of modernization it cannot have taken any serious detriment 
at the hands of Richard Henry Horne. The author of “ Orion” is himself too 
true a poet to mar a poet’s work. 

One word however of “ Spectacle,” as an "y of the revived “ Legiti- 
mate.” I can conceive nothing more fitting, more absolutely necessary indeed, 
than that the noblest old plays if they are now to be put on the stage should be 
put on with every advantage of pomp and show, that the resources of costume, 
chemistry, and mechanic skill can afford. I swear, by the Princess’s and the 
Charles Kean revivals. All the paraphernalia of the Paris grand Opera would 
not take its force from one gesture of Kemble, from one glance of Rachel. At 
the Theatre as at the Opera the age of meagreness in representations has gone 
by ; why then should we suppose it necessary to keep all our purple and fine 
linen for the beggars among the dramatists, and clothe our kings in serge and 
sackcloth? The “Spectacle” proper—‘Contemporaneous” or other—too often 
reminds one of Goldsmith’s description of a fine house inhabited by a Dutchman, 
that it resembled “a temple with a hog in it.” If we build a temple, why should 
we not put into ita Phidian Jove, or a Praxitelian Venus? And if we are to re- 
vive again the statues of the drama, why should we not build temples for them ? 

HAMILTON. 
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MR. LANDOR SPLITTING HAIRS. 

To the best of our remembrance it was for the assassination—no, ty- 
rannicide—of the King of Naples that Mr. Walter Savage Landor, not 
many months ago, offered to contribute acertain sum. Out of deference 
to Mr. Landor’s great age, and acknowledged dash of eccentricity, he 
was let off very cheaply on the occasion. The best proof that this was 
the right course may be seen in the subjoined letter to the Editor of the 
Times. It will be observed that, according to his doctrine, tyrannicide, to 
be sublime, must be done on behalf of a man’s own country. What then 
is the connection between Mr. Landor’s country and King Bomba? 
But an old gentleman who holds up the Venetian Oligarchy as a model 
government need not delay the world very long. The world, when he 
is dead and gone, will remember only his literary fame. This is his last 
oddity. 

Sir,—In your paper of yesterday, March 15, I find my name mentioned 
by Mr. Allsop as offering a sum of money for the assassination of the 

mperor Napoleon. Never haveI countenanced any assassination what- 
soever. Assassination I consider as the basest of crimes—tyrannicide as 
the sublimest of virtues, it being self-immolation for a man’s native 
country. Beyond that country it would be murder. It strikes him down 
who hath subverted its laws and stands above them on their ruins. 
Now, whoever is above them is out of them ; in one word, an oullaw. 

The Emperor Napoleon is the most legitimate sovran in the universe, 
having been chosen by a greater number of suffrages than ever was one 
before ; whereas the wretched and infamous Government which he over- 
threw annulled those which itself had recently called forth and conse- 
crated. It was not he who planned and executed the invasion of the 
Roman State, the sister Republic, coming by stealth in the garb of amity, 
and Fs enone an assassination a hundred-fold more extensive than 
the Parisian, No, it was not he ; it was those small, restless, wriggling 
creatures which showed their heads out of their burrows in the crevices 
of the old Republic, It was politicians like Lamartine and Changarnier 
—first-rate in chatter, second-rate in literature, third-rate in public con- 
fidence. These people had abjured all ambition, all encroachment, all 
interference with the territory or Government of other nations ; yet at- 
tempted to wrest Savoy from Sardinia. 

So far am I from desiring the overthrow of Napoleon, I should regret 
the loss to Europe of the most energetic and sagacious potentate that 
ever governed any portion of it, excepting the great Protector and the 
great Stadtholder. To England the loss would be peculiarly deplora- 
ble, since we may rely on him, and on him only, for the continuance of 

ace. 

Personally I never had intimacy or connexion with democratic stran- 
gers; I detest and abominate democracy, the destroyer of republics. 
The political system requires an immovable centre. Queen Elizabeth, 
in a speech before Parliament, called the Government “ our Common- 
wealth.” In my opinion, the wisest was the Venetian, where gentlemen 
who had honour to lose and nothing to gain, were the rulers, and wise 
heads directed strong arms without oscillation. I never take the trouble 
to defend my opinions, but I will repeat them, as I have often done. 
Again, I declare that whoever slays unjustly is justly slain. Would Al- 
gernon Sidney, or the still greater Milton, controvert this axiom? Are 
the writers who pertinaciously oppose them wiser or more virtuous than 
they? Let me never be confounded either with the enemies or the par- 
tisans of Napoleon. Frequently, and for many years, I enjoyed his con- 
versation, and I heartily wish him a long life and a long succession. He 
knows enough of me to be convinced that I care little for rank, for 
power, or for popularity, and that it is quite enough for me to be, as re- 
tired and obscure as any man in England, 


March 16, Water Savage Lanpor. 


Obituary. 


Mr. Bensamin Travers, THE Emivrant SurceoN.—The members of 
the medical profession and the public generally will regret to learn 
that the estimable and accomplished gentleman whose name appears at 
the head of this short and imperfect notice expired at his residence in 
Green-street, Grosvenor-square, on Saturday last, aged 76. It is only a 
few weeks since we announced that Mr. Travers had been elected Ser- 
jeant-Sargeon to Her Majesty—an appointment which gave as much 
satisfaction to the profession as to the recipient of the honour ; indeed, 
it would be a difficult matter to find a member of the profession more en- 
titled to this proud distinction of his Sovereign’s favour than the de- 
ceased, upon whom the highest professional honours had been conferred 
by the executive of the Royal College of Surgeons of Eogland, of which 














institution he had twice been elected president. Mr. Travers was the son 


of a wealthy and influential city merchant, and received his education at 
the grammar school of the Rev. E Cogan, at Cheshunt. At the age of 16 
he was transferred to his father’s counting-house, but, taking a distaste 
to mercantile pursuits, his father was induced to article him, in 1809, to 
Mr., afterwards Sir Astley Paston Cooper, Bart., for the term of six years, 
during which time he enjoyed the advantage of witnessing and profiting 
largely by the admirable talents of his master, whose fame was rapidly 
extendin as a hospital surgeon and teacher. Under his preceptor’s 
auspices he established a clinical society among the pupils, to which he 
acted as secret: On the 17th o! October, 1806, he passed his exami- 
nation at the College of Surgeons, immediately after which he repaired 
to Edinburgh, where he made the acquaintance of some of the most dis- 
D savans. After a pedestrian tour of the Scotch and English 
lakes, he settled in London, having married the daughter of Mr. W. Mor- 
gan, founder of the Equitable Life Assurance office. He was now ap- 
ted Demonstrator of Anatomy at Guy’s Hospital. In 1810 Mr. 
ravers was appointed surgeon to the Nf meee Hospital. In 1815 he 
was elected one of the surgeons to St, Thomas’s Hospital, having been 
admitted a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1813. In 1827 he was chosen 
President of the Hunterian, and in 1828 President of the Medico-Chirargi- 
cal Society. In 1833 he became a member of the Council of the College 
of Surgeons and of the Court of Examiners of the Veterinary College. 
In July, 1847, the highest collegiate honour was conferred on him, that 
of President—a post he again filled in 1856-57. In 1813 Mr. Travers 
was again married, to the eldest daughter of Mr. G. Millett, one of the 
Directors of the East India Company. This lady dying he married for 
the third time, in 1831, the youngest daughter of Colonel Stevens, The 
deceased had contributed largely to the advancement of medical and chi- 
rargical knowledge by the publication of works of great merit, for which 
he bad been rewarded with the diploma of many learned and scientific 
European institutions. In speaking of the deceased as an operator The 
Lancet, a great authority in these matters, states that “ Mr. Travers was 
never celebrated as a rapid, dashing, or showy operator ; frequently, 
however, his operative dexterity was most admirable, and he has often 
in the operating theatre received the public commendation of his great 
master and colleague Sir Astley Cooper. One thing respecting his opera3 
tive career all have allowed,—namely, the remarkable safety that has 
followed his knife, which is certainly one of the;tests, and not the meanest 
test, of sound and genuine surgery.” Mr. Travers has left a large num- 
ber of relatives and friends to mourn the loss of one of the most accom- 
plished and perfect gentlemen in the medical profession.— Times. 


App ointments. 

The Earl of Dalkeith to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of Dumfries, vy. 
the Marquis of Q berry, resigned.—A. Shank Cook, Esq., advocate, to 
Sheriff of Ross and Cromarty.—George Moir, Esq., advocate, to be Sheriff of 
Stirling.—Lord de Ros, to be Captain of H.M.’s Guard of Yeomen of the Guard, 
v. Viscount Sydney, resigned.—The Countess of Caledon to be one of the Ladies 
of the Bedchamber in ordinary to H.M., in the room of the Duchess of Welling- 
ton, resigned.—_Hugh MacCalmont Cairns, Esq., H.M.’s Solicitor-General, is 
Knighted.—Mr. Frederick Bernal, Consul at Madrid, to be Consul at Carthagena, 
New Granada.—Mr. Cxesar Hawkins has been appointed Surgeon Extraordinary 
to her Majesty.—Lord Ellenborough has recalled Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Pollock to 
the board of direction of the E. I. Company. Sir G. Pollock succeeds Sir Law- 
rence Peel, whose term of eee expires in April, and who does not wish 
to be ———— following changes among Unpaid Attachés to Embas- 
sies and Legations are announced: Mr. E. Farquhar, from Berne to Vienna; Mr. 
E. —— from Madrid to Paris; Mr. P. Mitford, from Dresden to Berlin; Mr. J. 
Russell, from Berlin to Dresden.—John Holmes, ., formerly member of the 
Nova Scotia Legislature, to be a Legislative Councillor of that Province.—The 
Hon. R. Spence, Ex-Postmaster-General of Canada, to be Collector of Customs 


at Toronto. 
Arup. 


Maj.-Gen. Eden is to be succeeded in the command of the garrison at 
Chatham, by Col. Eyre, now commanding the battalion of infantry at 
Walmer.—A return from the War-office shows that 37 regiments of Mili- 
tia in the United Kingdom have completed their quotas ; the quotas of 
127 are incomplete. The number required to complete the quotas is 
15,851; and the number of men whose service expires within six months, 
is 10,323.—New Barracks tor troops are to be erected at Nottingham. 


War-Orrice, Marc 16.—6th Drag Gds; G S Marryat, Gent, to be Cor, w-p, 
in succ to Lt Hudson, killed in action. 1st Drag ; W J M’G Dawn, Gent, to 
Cor, bp, v Balfe, pro. 5th Lt Drgs; Lt Grant, from 9th Lt Drag, to be Capt., 
wp. To be Lts, wp; Lts Murray, from 12th Lt Drag, Vallance, from 95th Ft, 
Marphy, from Mil Train, Bright, from 2d Ft, and Salis, from 10th Ft; Cor 
Weaver, Ens Cowan, from 60th Ft, Sec-Capt Addy, from h-p of the late Land 
Trnspt Corps, to be Qrtmr; Vet-Surg Lord, from 14th, Lt Drag, to be Vet-Sur. 
7th Lt Drag; R-M Mould to be Cor, w-p; Cor Mould to be Adjt, v Haynes, who 
res the Adjcy only; Regl Serg-Maj Bell to be RM, v Mould. 9th Lt Drags; Act- 
Vet-Sur Bailey to be Vet-Sur, v Shaw, app to 18th Lt Drags. 11th Lt Drags; 
Cor Tempest to be Lt, b-p, v Harnett, pro ; J D 
v Tempest ; F de Burgh, Gent, to be Cor, w-p, v Garnett, pro. 12th Vesy 4 











Johnstone, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, 
? 
DJS Chic r, Gent, to be Cor, w-p, v Shaw, pro. 14th Lt Drags; Act Vet-Sur 
Dawson, to be Vet-Sur, v Lord, app to 5th Lt Dgs. 16th Lt Drags; Lt Stewart 
to be Capt b-p, v Grant, who ret. 18th Lt Drags; tobe Capts, w-p, Lts Goldfrap, 
from 12th Lt Dgs, Jones, from 9th Lt Dgs. To be Lts, w-p, Lts Dane, from 29th 
Ft, Palliser, from Rifle Brig, Hesketh, from 42d Ft, Hardy, from 2d Ft, Coxon, 
from 14th Ft, Weldon, from 6th Drags. Ser-Maj Saunders, from 15th Lt D 
to be Cor, =p Adjt. W H O‘Shea, Gent, to be Cor,w-p. Royal Artill; Bt- 
Maj Penn to be Ajt, v Drayson, who res Adjcy only; Gent Cadet W T Scott to 
be Lt. Ist Ft; Lt Muller to be Capt, w-p, v Bt-Maj Neville, pro in 22d Ft. 3d 
Ft; to be Ens, w-p, H Kinahan, Gent, v Mellor, whose app has been canc ; C J 
Hamilton, Gent, J E Forster, gent. 4th Ft; to be Ei 
v Eames dec, H Liston, Gent, v Boyce, pro. 5th Ft; Capt Herbert, from h-p, 
97th Ft, to be Capt, v O’Brien, app to 20th Ft; Lt Mylius to be —— Y" v 
Home, dec ; Lt Walpole to be Capt, b-p, v Herbert, who ret; Ens G A She- 
gog to be Lieutenant without purchase, vice Brown deceased; Ens Bathe, to be 
Lt, w-p; Ens Dashwood, from 34th Ft, to be Lt, b-p, v Walpole; A Nicols, Gent, 
to be Ens, w-p, v Bathe. 6th Ft; D D Darroch Cotter, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v 
Whyte pro. The app of M Molony, Gent, toan Ency, w-p, 26th Feb, canc. 8th 
Ft; Arthur Cook, Gent, to be Ens. w-p, v my = = 9th Ft, F E Eccles, 
Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Field, appointed to the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment; 
Assistant-Surgeon Charles Christopher Piper, from the Staff, to be Assist-Surg 
llth Ft; To Ensigns, w-p: W y Tibbs, Gent, v Journeaux, whose app canc ; 
F JS Whiteside, Gent, y Way, whose app cane ; P W Jordan, Gent, v Norman, 
ro. 12th Ft; Capt Dowding, fm 98th, to be Capt, vy Knight, who exc. 14th 
t; Lt Barnes, fm 45th, to be Capt, w-p, v Griffin, app to 45th. 17th Ft; Lt 
Travers, to be Capt, w-p. 18th Ft; Ens Noblett, to be Lt, we: v Jex-Blake, 
pro; H Talbot, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 21st Ft; A W Channer, Gent, to be Ens, 
w-p, vV Smith, app to 32d. 22d Ft; To be Capts, w-p: Lts Couch, v Greham, 
ro; Cotton, v Bowden, pro; Monk; Nunn, fm 86th; O'Malley, fm 87th ; 
alker, fm 8tb. To be Capt, b-p, Lt Campbell, v Persse, who ret. 26th Ft; 
C H Wills, Gent, to be Ens, b-p,v Colebroke, pro in 83d. 30th Ft; W Glasgott, 
Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Voules, app to 64th. 3ist Ft; AJ Danyell, Gent, to be 
Ens, w-p, v Hamilton, 5 Bed 70th. 34th Ft; To be Ensigns, w-p, C E Leeson, 
Gent, v Grier, dec; A G Walker, Gent, v Applegate, killed in act. 42d Ft; Maj 
Wilkinson to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Thorold, who ret on f-p ; Capt M‘Leod to be Maj, 
w-p; Lt Wilson to be Capt, w-p. 45th Ft; Capt Griffin, fm 14th, to be Capt, v 
Bvt-Maj Bates, pro in 19th. 48th Ft; Lt Castle to be Capt, w-p, v Bvt-Maj 
Deshon, whose brevet rank is conv into substantive. EC Brown, Gent, to be 
Ens, w-p, v Surman, app to Royal Canadian Rifles. 52d Ft; H A Adair, Gent, 
to be Ens, wp in suc to Lt Eteson, pro to 3d. 54th Ft; R Magill, Gent, to be 
Ens, w-p, ¥ Spooner, dec. 57th Ft; Lt Wilmot to be Oe , v Arbuckle, 
who ret; R Murray, Gent, to be Ens, b-p. 64th Ft; Bvt-Lt-Col Sibley to be 
Lt-Col, w-p, v Draper, who ret on f-p; Capt Anderson, to be Maj, w-p; Lt 
Ryan, to Captain, w-p. 65th Ft; Villars Butler, Gent, to be Ensign, w-p, 
v Lewis, pro. 7ith Ft; C T Wilson, Gent, to be Ensign, w-p, v Keane, pro. 
78th Ft; Lt Grahame to be Capt, w-p, v Bogle, died of wounds; Ens Gower to 
be Lt, w-p, v Grahame; T O L Davies, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Gower. 80th 
Ft; W Howard, Gent, to be Ens, w p, vy Goddard, pro. Sist Ft; T G Kerans, 
Gent, to be Ens, w-p, in succ to Lt Somerset, pro in 3d Ft. 88th Ft; T H Cuth- 
bertson, Gent, to be Ens, re v Mitchell, died of wounds. Royal Canadian Ri- 
fle Regt; Ens Field, fm 9th Ft, to be Ens, vy Persse, pro; Ens Surman, fm 48th 
Ft, to be Ens, v Butts, pro. Unattached.—To have Bvt rank con into Sub rank: 
Lt and — and a Maxse, Coldstream Gds; Capt and Bvt-Maj Daniell, 
38th Ft; Capt and Byt-Maj Deshon, 48th Ft. Hospital Staff.—Staff-Surg Mouat, 
CB, fm h-p, to be Dep Ins-Gen of Hospitals; J M Wills, Gent, to be Act Assist- 
Surg. Brevet.—Lt-Col Thorold, ret f-p 42d Ft, to be Col, rank being hon; Lt- 
Col Draper, ret f-p 64th Ft, to be Col, rank being hon; Byt-Lt-Col Pocklington 
and Assist-Qtmr-Gen at Malta, to be Col; Maj Brett, 54th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Capt 
Gillum, 54th Ft, to be Maj. (These two last named officers distinguished them- 
selves in saving the Sa Sands.) To be Cols: Lt-Cols Maclean and Benn, 
RA; Lt-Cols Campbell and Hunt, RM. an 


There is nothing to record in the Gazette of the 19th ult. ; and that of the 23rd 
must lie over till next week. We extract from it however—1l6th Ft; to be Lts, 
w-p: Lts Malone, 41st; Hall, 62nd; Isdell, 50th; Ens Street, Russell, Westby, Le 
Feuvre, and Pinson. To be Ens, w-p: F Jefferson, Gent. 17th Ft; to be Lts, 
w-p: Ens Bradourne, Mayne, Percival and Torre. 


Navp. 
Promotions.—Admiral Hawker being removed to the Res. h. p. List, the fol- 
lowing ay take place: Vice Adm. Sir C. yg to be Adm. ; Rear Adm. 
Grace, Res. List, to be Vice of same ; Rear Adm. H. Dundas to be Vice ; Capt. 





the Hon. F. T. Pelham to be Rear Adm. ; also, on Ret. List, Capt. T. Bash 





° by.— 
Capt. the Hon. J. Denman, to be aide-de-camp to H.M., vy. Capt. the Hon. B. T. 
Pelham, promoted to flag. 


” 








ns, w-p, W S Brown, Gent, . 
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New Books. 


At too late @ date to be of much service this week, our desk shows 
signs of a revival in the publishing trade. For to-day we can only men- 
tion the receipt, from Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of the second volume 
of Mr. J.C. Hamilton’s History of the Republic of the U.S. of America, as 
Traced in the Writings of Alexander Hamilton and his Cotemporaries. The first 
yolume, it may be remembered, gave rise to a loud outcry against the 
author, inasmuch as he seemed designedly, by the whole tenor of his 
work, to have set up his owm hero in the place of the nation’s hero. The 
subject was specially alluded to in the Albion of January 9 ; and we now 
advert to it, because the Preface to the volume before us contains a reply 
to the charges advanced. This is ingenious, but not satisfactory. It takes 
the high ground that Washington was the last of men to lay claim to 
what did not belong to him ; and that the real detraction consists in sup- 
posing “ that any portion of his glory is derived from the style or com- 
position of his public letters or papers.” Now this would be all very 
fine, if the text of the work proved that this was a mere question of style 
or composition. But the fact is precisely otherwise. It is in some 
places asserted, and in very many more insinuated, that Hamilton’s mind 
originated what his pen wrote, whilst George Washington did but annex 
his signature. Neither does the continuation just issued remove this 
impression. We opened it by pure chance on pages 48 and 49, which 
face each other. In this brief space we find mention of a letter to Ro- 
chambeau “ written fur Washington by Hamilton”—that “ Hamilton, 
over the signature of Washington, immediately addressed a letter” to 
the commanding officer of a French fleet on the coast—that Washington 
proceeded to Hartford, “ having, in a brief letter from the pen of Hamil- 
ton, given instructions to Greene”—that a conference took place, and 
that certain things were agreed upon, “ as appears from a minute of it, in 
Hamilton’s hand”—and that Washington proposed sundry important 
movements, “‘as had been previously urged by Hamilton.” 

In short, it may safely be affirmed that the title of this work is a mis- 
nomer. It should have been, “ Sayings and Doings of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, as Traced in the History of the Republic.” 

On each occasion of receiving one of Scott’s Novels from Messrs. Tick- 
nor & Co., as their beautiful edition progresses, we mentally exclaim 
against the necessity of heralding it. Yet does the merest glance at 
them revive such memories of the day when those novels were novelties, 
and so strengthen the conviction of their superiority to nine-tenths of 
their successors, that we involuntarily pen for them a passing tribute of 
gratitude, and bid them speed to the homes of the rising generation. 
This time, it is The Fortunes of Nigel. 


Last week we appended, to a review of Mr. Rees’s account of the 
Siege of Lucknow, an intimation that exception had been taken to his 
charges against sundry British residents. The following correspondence 
addressed to the Editor of the Zimes has appeared in that paper. 

Sir,—In your paper of Monday, the 8th, there is a review of a book by 
a Mr. Rees, describing the siege of Lucknow. The book [have not seen, 
but among your extracts from it is the following, which I must beg you 
again to insert :— 

(We do not think it necessary to repeat this.) 

Now, Sir, it does seem to me that this is as villanous a paragraph as 
any unprincipled slanderer ever penned ; it attributes to Englishmen, 
absent and probably dead, without one tittle of evidence, conduct the 
most atrocious that can be laid on the head ofany mea,—no less than that 
they acted as abettors and leaders of the insurgent army at Lucknow, 
knowing, as they could not fail to know, that if they succeeded, apart 
from the ineffable disgrace of being traitors, all the horrors of the Cawn- 
pore massacre would be re-enacted. Surely nothing but the most con- 
clusive evidence could justify any one in attempting to fix so hideous a 
stigmaupon another. And yet i know, as regards one of the individuals 
named in that persgropb, who is a near relative of my own, Captain 
Savary, of the Invalids, Bengal Presidency, that immediately preceding 
the outbreak at Lucknow, and for a long period before, he was so ill as 
to be scarcely able to crawl from his bed,—suffering from dropsy,—and 
I have before me now the last letter received from him, dated the 16th 
of May, in which, after describing the wretched condition of his health, 





he goes on to speak with disaffected state of the native army, his ap- 
prehension of iis epreading, and his belief that if it did spread, to quote | 
his own words, “ We shall all be murdered.” j 

Mr. Rees refrains from mentioning the name of one individual to | 
whom he refers on account of his family. Might it not have occurred to 
him to abstain from the mention of other names on account of their 
families ? 

It is with pain and grief that I write these few lines in reply to so 
monstrous a charge, but God forbid that the memory of my relative— 
for I have little doubt that he is dead—should lie under so vile an im- 
putation. 

I trust to your sense of justice to insert this communication at your 
earliest convenience, and remain 

Your obedient servant, 

Bath, March 9. 


This was followed by a few lines from the author. 

Sir,—I have read in your paper of this morning the letter of your cor- 
respondent, Dr. Davies, of Bath. 

othing can be more contrary to my wishes than to give circulation 
to mere reports, which are calculated to give pain to the relatives of a 
“ deceased” officer. 

My statement was not made without consideration, nor upon informa- 
tion I had reason to distrust. To my own knowledge, and to that of 
others now in London, whose testimony I can produce, the person in 
question not only dressed like a native, and adopted even in his domestic 
relations the habits of a native, but remained with the natives of Luck- 
Row, and did not come into the Residency, when every well affected per- 
son, native and European, for his own safety aud the honour and lives of 

—— and children in the common charge, took advantage of that 
jum. 

Although the intemperate language of Dr. Davies, who does not abso- 
lately contradict my narrative. does not entitle him to courtesy, I re- 

t the pain this statement has occasioned him; but I think that such 
acts as these should be known, and had not your correspondent been jn- 
terested in this matter as a relation, he would not have taken exception 
to an assertion which I firmly believe to be true and correct.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, L. E. Rees. 

London, March 11. 

Dr. Davies thus concludes, showing that Mr. Rees had been hasty at 
ieast in circulating his guesses at the truth. 

Sir,—I see by a letter from Mr. Rees, in your paper of to-day, that he 
adheres to his charges against Captain Savary, although I had adduced 
in my former communication to you what I believed to be sufficient evi- 
dence from the state of bis health, apart from other considerations, of the 
impossibility of those charges being true. I have now before me, re- 
ceived this morning, the Lahore Chronicle of the 28th of January, in which 
a list is given of persons murdered in the city of Lucknow, and the 
— name mentioned is that of Captain Savary. The paragraph is as 

ollows :— 

“List of persons murdered in the city of Lucknow :—Captain Savary, 
of the Invalids ; Mr. and Mrs. Hare, Mr. Francis, Mr. Lightb, Mr. Bonny. 
of the ee eg megane dy office, and family,” &c. 

Now, Mr. Rees lays great stress on the fact that Captain Savary did 
not enter the Residency ; but are all these, and 15 more whose names I 
have not quoted, to be charged with treasoa and apostacy because they 
Were not so fortunate as to get into the Residency, but were murdered in 
the city? And mo Bho are justified in concluding that the Lucknow 
insurgents would not have murdered Captain Savary had he been engaged, 
as Mr, Rees asserts he was, in aiding and directing them in their endea- 
vours against the British a. 

But enough of this ; I cannot afford to bandy words with Mr. Rees on 
such a subject. It is necessary for the vindication of Captain Savary’s 
honour, for the satisfaction of those who bear his name, and of those who 
are bound to him by the ties of near relationship, that this foul aspersion 

be removed. I believe I have eaid enough in this and my former 


Wits Davies, M.D. 





letter to satisfy every candid and honest man; but, in order to put a 


stop to the dissemination of this slander by Mr. Rees and his book, other 
ee apparently are required, and such will immediately be taken. 
have to thank you for your prompt insertion of my former letter, 
and shall feel obliged by your extending a similar favour to this one. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Wiiiram Davies, M.D. 
Bath, March 12. 
P.S.—In a final letter, dated March 15, Mr. Rees admits that there may 
have been some mistake, and expresses his intention to suppress, as far as 
possible, the names and passages in question. 


es 


Hine Avis. 


Tn a lengthened review of a new Parisian publication, Louis David, his 
School, and his Time, by M. J. Deléciuze, we find the following notice of 
several of his pupils, who illustrated the great Napoleonic period. 

* * * * In 1801 Fontaine, the architect of the First Consul, being or- 
dered to restore and adorn Malmaison, chose for his assistants Girodet 
and Gérard. The result did not answer to the expectations that were 
formed by Girodet’s friends. His imagination was put on the rack, his 
sketches were endless, and his finish of every part excruciatingly minute. 
“ Girodet,” said David, with such truth and felicity as almost to amount 
to wit, “is like a woman who is always in the pains of labour without 
coming to a delivery.” On another occasion he said of Girodet’s labour, 


“when we look at the pictures of Raphael or Paul Veronese, we are | 7, 


leased with ourselves ; for these people make us believe that painting 
is an easy art ; but when we look at those of Girodet, painting appears 
to be the operation of a man condemned to hard labour.” 

Girodet’s celebrated picture of “ The Deluge” was exhibited in 1806, 
and made a great sensation, But the “Interment of Atala,” 1808, is 
considered the most solid foundation of Girodet’s reputation. If the 
subject was less great than that of “ The Deluge,” there is none of the 
complicated action of that picture, and being much smaller in size, the 
excessive labour of the parts is more aptly bestowed. ‘“ Napol Te- 
ceiving the Keys of Vienna,” of the same year (1808), and in 1810 “ The 
Revolt of Cairo,” are considered by M. Delécluze, as forming, with “ The 
Deluge” and “ Atala,” the climax of the talent of Girodet. 

Girodet had genius, industry, technical knowledge of his profession, 
literary powers far beyond the average of artists, and above alla private 
fortune of £1,200 a- year, inherited principally from his adopted father. 
Yet his domestic affuirs were always in disorder, and notwithstanding 
his £1,200 a-year, he was often in want of ready money. He built a 
large house, the interior of which was neither decorated nor furnished, 
and yet crammed full of magnificent bubl furniture, porcelain vases, and 
books. The walls were bare, the chimneys without grates, and he lived 
in one room containing a bed and some other furniture. He wore old 
clothes, and looked quite a savage, and yet when he went into society 
he was dressed in the height of the fashion, and put in requisition the 
odours of the perfumer to complete the absurd contrast. He died on 
the 12th of September, 1824, aged fifty-seven years, leaving a fortune of 
£32,000 sterling (or 800,000 francs), which was inherited by his niece. 

A much more productive pencil was that of Gros, than whom none of 
the pupils of David was more popular. He was born at Paris in 
1771, and after spending some years in the Academy of Rome, he accom- 
panied Bonaparte in his first Italian campaigns, and became, par excellence, 
the battle painter of his career. Gros was a man devoted to Art and to 
the pleasures of society ; and was completely indifferent to politics. He 
was in high favour during the Empire, and on the Restoration stood 
equally well with the Bourbons. 

Gros’s first successful work was the picture of the young general, Bo- 
naparte, passing the bridge of Arcola. If David headed the classical re- 
volt against the sensualism of the eighteenth century,’ it was Gros who, 
by his battle pieces, revived the school of modern human interest, and 
began the reaction against the classicism of David and Guérin. But it 
was in spite of his own inclinations, that Gros fell into a style that was 
to gain him such popularity. Gros’s great ambition was to shine as a 
classical painter. 1t was the self-esteem of Bonaparte that preserved the 
talent of Gros. An illustrator was wanted for the military career of the 
great captain, and Gros employed his talent in a manner not only to re- 
dound to the credit of the school of David, but at the same time to pre- 
serve for posterity vivid representations of some of the most interesting 
passages of contemporary history. On this subject we reproduce some 
admirable observations of M. Delécluze :— 

“ Among the numerous causes which hinders artists from utilizing the gifts 
of nature may be placed the ignorance in which they often are of the faculty or 
talent which really distinguishesthem. False vocations, if indiscreetly followed, 
usually interfere with the prospects of capable men. David, for instance, was 
endowed with great artistic powers, but had the mania of becoming a legislator. 
Girodet was also a born painter, but took it into his head that he was a poet. 
Gérard sacrificed the glory of the artist to the position of a man of the world, and 
died of chagrin because he could not make up his mind as to whether it was 
best to be a dignitary of state or the first artist of his time. Gros, too, had his 








| hobby (sa marotte), which pursued him through life. 


The “ marotte’’ was that of being a great classical painter ; but the 
pubiic, which looked so coldly and indifferently on his Sapphos by mova- 
light, was full of admiration of his military scenes, which were so in- 
stinct with reality, and although somewhat coarsely handled, presented 
more powerful colouring than was to be found in the pictures of 
his master, David. His most successful work was “‘ The Plague at Jaffa,” 
exhibited in 1806. The great interest that attached itself to the Egypt- 
ian Expedition, the renown of the hero who conducted it, the contrast of 
modern costumes and Oriental architecture to the cold classicism then 
in vogue, produced an electrical effect on the public and the artists, so 
that the latter in a moment of enthusiasm marched in a body to the Lou- 
vre, and hung a large palm branch over it. David often said that this 
success of his pupil produced in his mind one of the happiest emotions of 
his life. Girodet’s scene of “ The Deluge’ was hung in the same Exhi- 
bition, and thenceforth the School of David might be pronounced to have 
become illustrious. 

Two years afterwards “ The Battle of Eylau” was produced in a very 
short space of time, considering its size, for Gros worked with great fa- 
cility, and the triumph of the artist was complete. Two years before, 
the suspension of the palm branch had indicated the popular approbation. 
The approbation of the monarch was now shown in a manner equally re- 
markable. The Emperor, after looking at the picture for some time, de- 
tached from his own breast the star of the Legion of Honour, and pre- 
sented it to Gros, naming him at the same time a Baron of the Empire. 
Immediately after this, Gros made an advantageous marriage which gave 
him an independence for life. A variety of other secondary works ia- 
creased his fortune. 

The pillars of the fame of Gros are “ The Battle of Aboukir,” “ The 
Plague at Jaffa,” and “ The Battle of Eylau.”” The snowy winding-sheet 
of the victims of the latter contest, and the fine equestrian figure of the 
Emperor, wrapped in the furs of Poland, and standing out from the 
leaden sky of the wintry North, form a striking contrast to the clear, 
glaring warmth, Saracenic architecture, and bronzed visages of the 
Arabs of the Lazar House of Jaffa, now hung on the opposite side of the 
Tribune of the Louvre. The drawbacks of Gros’s style were that he was 
coarse and snowy—defects that have been happily touched on in the vo- 
luminous History of M. Thiers, who began his career as an Art-critic in 
the middle of the Restoration. It is curious to go back to the early life 
of M. Guizot (1810,) and find him in the middle of the Empire, in the 
same vocation of Art-critic, remarking of Gros, “ He has neither coldness, 
nor stiffness, nor theatrical display ; perhaps his method is the best 
suited to national subjects ; but if his school does not join beauty to truth 
ax its necessary condition, it will easily fall into a hideous exaggeration, 
because it will not be preserved from it by habitual attachment to noble 
and regular forms.” Gros was himself aware of his coarse facility. On 
the day of the funeral of Gjrodet the conversation turned upon the loss 
that Art had experienced, and on the necessity that there was of pre- 
venting the purity of Art from degencrating into the disorders of Ro- 
manticism. David was in exile, and they talked of having a head of the 
school to keep the young artists in bounds by a good example. “ As for 
me,”’ said Gros, whose eyes were red with weeping, “ I not only have not 
enough of authority to direct the school, but I must accuse myself of 
baving been one of the first to give a bad example by not considering, 
in the choice of my subjects, and in their execution, that severity which 
our master (David) bas always enjoined and practised.” 

The manners of Gros were not in harmony with his real merit and 
rare good fortune. He would pass his time playing draughts with the 
obscure habitués of a café. His early prosperity was a bad school for the 
fluctuations of the decline of life ; he bad not philosophy enough to re- 
concile himself to becoming a dead lion. In 1833 he was fouud drowned 
in the Seine, near Sevres, leaving in his bat a piece of paper, on which 
was written, “‘ Weary of life, and betrayed by the last faculties that ren- 
dered it supportable, I have resolved to cut it short.” Such was the end 
of a man who, in contrast to the laborious and impoverished life of ar- 
tists, would seem to have received from destiny, in his fame, his wealth, 
and his social rank, ali the external elements of heppiness. 








Gérard, another of the pupils of David, had great success and a popu- 
larity less brilliant, but more durable, than that of Gros. He was born 
at Rome, in 1770, and grew at once famous, in 1795, by his “ Bélisaire.” 
But those were not days when works of Art fetched a high price. So- 
ciety was just coming out of a revolution that had enguiphed all the 
larger fortunes of the State ; and it is a curious illustration of the pe- 
riod, that the purchaser of this work was neither a civil nor a military 
dignitary, but Isabey, senior, who had then accumulated wealth as a 
miniature painter. He resold the picture at an advanced price, and 
with great delicacy handed over the difference to Gérard. This was fol- 
lowed by his “Psyche,” which carried his repsiation to the highest 
point. Again the purchaser was no grandee, but the architect Fontaine, 
and Breton, who joined together to procure six thousand francs—the 
price paid to Gérard. 

But the young artist, although poor, had great success in society ; he 
had a taste for literature and music, and some turn for the sciences, 
This rendered him the most accomplished and the most conversational 
of the artists of that brilliant society of which Humboldt is now the very 
last living relic. But his chiefline became portraiture. Madame Béoa- 
mier, at the end of the last century, in all the brilliancy of her beauty 
and her social position, sat for her portrait to David, who, quite in ac- 
cordance with the classical idea of the period, painted her in a negligée 
toga, and with bare feet. On this point the honest, simple, classical 
painter and the decorous tactician and woman of the world, in awe of the 
most quizzing society in Europe, did not quite agree. Classical nudity, 
even of the appendages, was very well in the Hebes and Danaés of the 
ouvre, but not in the gossiping salons of Paris. Therefore, unknown to 
David, she ordered another portrait from Gérard, but wished! to possess 
both. This came to the ears of David; but when she applied for the 
portrait, he said, ‘* Madame, ladies have their caprices, and so have ar- 
tists; allow me to satisfy mine, which isto keep your portrait ia its pre- 
sent state.’? Gérard painted countless portraits of the dignitaries and 
wealthy men of the Empire. and in 1814 a muliitude of sovereigns and 
distinguished foreigners. But so many orders and such rapid execution 
did little for the reputation of the artist. Like Vandyke, he had painted 
first for his fame and then for his kitchen. The series of Bonaparte por- 
traits in the gallery of the Crystal Palace gave a favourable idea of his 
powers. That of General Bonaparte himself, with his chateau of Malmai- 
son in the distance, is said to be the best existing likeness of that re- 
markable personage. The uniformly clear backgrounds form a complete 
contrast to the British school of portrait painting. Gerard wasin favour 
with the Bourbons as well as with the Emperor, and as a true courtier 
paioted the entrance of Henri Quatre into Paris, which, in spite of an 
unpleasant dead-greenish tint, is his masterpiece. He survived to the 
age of Louis-Philippe ; and the more celebrated of his later productions 
was the picture of the “ Citizen King” at the Hétel de Ville. Gérard 
had a certain grandeur and power, with more warmth than David, and 
more purity than Gros; but he was absorbed by portraits, aad the am- 
bition to shine as a man of the world prevented him from taking advan- 
tage of his great gifts. His versatility of style was undeniable. His 
“ Psyche” and other earlier productions were executed in bold rivalry 
of David. His large and well-known picture of “ The Battle of Auster- 
litz,”? with fourteen portraits, of the Emperor and his lieutenants, com- 
bining both the departments of Art which he followed, met Gros on his 
own ground ; and the “ Eatrance of Henri Quatre” in the subsequent 
period of his life, was a conspi roduction of the Romantic school, 
age than any other picture determined the career of Paul de La 

oche. 
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THE “ EDINBURGH REVIEW” ON DOCTOR ARNOLD. 


The late number of the Zdinburgh Review contains an article on Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays, which we will leave its numerous readers to praise as 
it deserves. We only refer to it now because it contains, so far as we 
know, the first attempt to examine the real character and position of Dr. 
Arnold which has been made since his death. In the beutiful biogra- 
phy which Mr. Stanley wrote in the first feelings of sorrow, admiration, 
and regret, there is confessedly no attempt made to estimate or to criti- 
cise the subject of the story. We are left to draw our own deductions. 
Dr. Arnold’s opinions are neither approved nor disapproved —his conduct 
is neither censured nor praised. The writer places himself in the posi- 
tion which he had so long occupied, of a pupil who would have thought 
it irreverent to note the shortcomings or the mistakes of his master. 
And no one has ever taken the trouble to supply the deficiency—either 
because the world did not think the deficiency a matter of much concern, 
or because the prestige attending Dr. Arnold’s name has prevented those 
qualified to judge him from publishing any opinion respecting him. The 
Edinburgh Reviewer, however, treats Arnold as other men of equal emi- 
nence are ordinarily treated. He points out candidly and unreservedly 
what he considers Arnold’s weak side; and we think what he says is 
well worth examining, not ouly because it enables us to form a more 
clear and correct conception of the character of a remarkable man, but 
also because there were points in Arnold’s character which, if impar- 
tially viewed, are very instructive, but which can only be brought to 
light if Arnold is treated as a man whom it is equally open to cen- 
sute or to praise, 

We will briefly recapitulate the observations of the Reviewer, so far as 
his review has todo with Dr. Arnold. Having described the general 
system of English public schools, he asks how Dr. Arnold was related to 
it. Whereas the essential character of public school education is that 
the school should be a miniature of the world without, so that boys 
trained in the one are fitted for the other, Dr. Arnold, he says, introduced 
into this education a spirit of alienation from the world, of impatience 
at the world’s ways, and contempt for the world’s opinion. “ The special 
peculiarity of his character would seem to have been an intense and some- 
what impatient fervour.” And his eagerness to see things as he wished, 
and of his intolerance of all that departed from the standard which he set 
before him, were, in one direction, positively injurious. ‘‘ To make the 
boys morally thoughtful was with him the Law and the Prophets. The 
total want of humour which characterized him prevented him from see- 
ing that much of what he considered awfal wickedness was mere fun, 
and that it was far less desirable than possible to turn boys into men 
before their time.” Ina very spirited and graphic passage the Reviewer 
describes the practical effects of this on the elder boys, “ When a youth 
of this stamp hears from such a man as Arnold, the sort of half truths 
which he communicated to his fourth-form boys, he receives them as the 
very fulfilment of his dreams. His master, the object of his idolatry, de- 
legates to him the combined authority of the priest and the prophet. If 
there is evil in the house, he is to hate it, to preach to it, and finally, to 
take a cane and thrash it in the name of the Lord, an exercise which gra- 
tifies the old Adam, while it gives a grim satisfaction to the new.” And 
so the Reviewer goes on, through many more sentences, illustrating in 
varied language, tie effect of putting on young shoulders the burden of 
moral thoughtfulness, And, if there was a factitious importance given 
under Arnold’s system to the motives of action, so there was a factiti- 
ously solemn aspect in which actions themse!ves,were viewed. The in- 
stance chosen by the Reviewer is the suppression of a custom by virtue 
of which the fags were made to cultivate the garden of the sixth-form 
boys, on a certain island in the school-close. Tom Brown is penetrated 
with wonder at the wisdom of the devices by which the abuse was done 
away with, whereas the Reviewer thinks that it would have been just as 
easy, and much more simple, for Dr. Arnold to have at once forbidden 
the continuance of a custom which he disapproved_of. The fault lies 
perhaps, rather with Tom Brown than with Arnold. We do not suppose 
that Arnold conceived that he was doing the great thing which the writer, 
who is too apt to look at the events ,of his youth through Mr. Kingsley’s 
spectacles, attributes tohim. But still the general proposition of the 
Reviewer remains, we think, incontestable, that the Rugby system was 
in one sense a high-pressure system, and an invasion on the old theory of 
public-school education, 

The remark that Araold was deficient in humour gives the key to a 
great part of his character. Humour, we are told by psychologists, con- 
sists in a vivid sense of the disparity and incongruity between man’s ul- 
timate destiny—his position as a reasoning, a responsible, and an immor- 
tal being—on the one hand, and his pettiness, his foibles, his absorbing 
interest in the minutie of daily life, on the other. Arnold recoiled from 
the lower side of life—he could not bear with the small follies and trivi- 
alities of men. He wished everything to be as men picture the world to 
themselves, when they temporarily regard it under the inflaence of their 
higher thoughts only. Ordinary men soon retarn to common working 
life, and to the feelings and habits which this life engenders, and the in- 
stinct which guides them to do this is what we call common sense. A re- 
flective man, who also returns to daily life and vulgar thoughts, but who 
retains a vivid impression of his deeper thoughts, and feels the contrast 
keenly, but is struck with the oddity of it rather than with sadness, is a 
humourist. But the men who, if measured by the range of thought over 
which humour extends, are narrow because they cannot preserve the ba- 
lance of their minds and accept the smallness and vileness of ordinary 
existence, are the men who often influence the world most, who impress 
themselves most fixedly on their fellows, and add most largely to the 
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pungency. We trust it will not be passed over as “dry reading.”— 
Lord Palmerston, at the close of the debate, congratulated both of the 
jousters ; and decidedly. how far more difficult it is to de- 
fend than to attack—paid Mr. Disraeli the higher compliment, when he 
expressed a doubt as to properly awarding the palm. 

“This brilliant pass took place on the evening of the 15th ult., Mr. Os- 
borne having previously intimated that he purposed calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the new government’s programme for the business 
of the session.—The length of this Report must be our excuse for many 
omissions. 


Spirited Interference. 

Most of our readers must have seen a long and very painful story 
that has been in print, respecting a murderous attack made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jaffa upon a family of American settlers, connected with a 
religious mission. The difficulty of a Christian obtaining justice in a 
Mahomedan country, and among a brutally fanatical people, is also ge- 
nerally known. So much the greater is our satisfaction at finding that 
Mr. De Leon, the U.S. Consul at Alexandria, in Egypt, has interfered, 
promptly, energetically, and successfully in this instance. Proceeding 
from Alexandria to Jaffa, he has procured the arrest, and condemnation 
to death, of four of the miscreants engaged in the assault upon Mr. Dick- 
son’s family ; and we think he merits thanks from Christendom at large. 





Is the Mormon Reign Coming to a Close? 

With the sincerest pleasure we learn that the U.S. Army of Utah was 
at the beginning of March in high health and spirits, and anxiously await- 
ing the advance of Spring, for moving onwards to the Salt Lake City. 
Will there be a conflict? No one answers with authority ; nor are there 
any data extant, on which a sound judgment may be formed. In the 
meantime, General Persifer F. Smith is appointed to the command of the 
invading force, which is—we believe—to be increased by three Regiments 
of Volunteers at least. But the reports from Washington vary so much 
from day to day, and the plans are apparently so involved with Defi- 
ciency and Appropriation Bills, and a host of other political matter be- 
yond our ken, that we cannot undertake to say what will or will not happen. 
The only object of this paragraph is to express a hope that the issue be- 
tween the rebels and the Federal Government will be ere long clearly 
defined, and then brought very summarily to a decision. 





Indian Mutiny Fund. 

We are happy to announce that the subscriptions in aid of the Fund 
for the relief of the sufferers by the Indian Mutiny, collected by H.B.M. 
Consul at this port, have thus far—including Lord Napier’s handsome 
donation of £50 sterling—reached the sum of $1,114. The amount has 
been transmitted to the Committee of Management in London ; and its re- 
ceipt has elicited a grateful letter of acknowledgment, conveying thanks 
to the contributors, as also to Mr. Archibald for his personal exertions 
in the matter. It should be borne in mind that the collection was made 
at the hardest of the hard times. 

— 


Drama, 


The “ stars in their courses,” that fought against Sisera of old, are fighting 
against Bourcicault today. In three several quarters of the dramatic sky, at 
once, warlike luminaries have risen to rain disaster upon the “ contemporaneous 
drama :” at the Broadway, Mr. and Mrs. Waller, twin planets shining with the 
old light of the grand old Elizabethan constellations : at Wallack’s, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stark “come up from out of the West ;” and at Burton’s, Mr. Edwin 
Booth, and Mrs. Hodson Kirby, long the delight of Oriental eyes. 

And now, my readers doubtless expect me at once to tell them how the battle 
goes ; for, as they well know, my voice has been for war ever since Alcestides 
began to get the better of Euripides on our modern stage. Alcestides jeered 
Euripides once upon a time, because the author of the “ Medea,” the “ Hippoly- 
tus,” and the “ Iphigenia,” confessed that in three days he had written only three 
verses of a tragedy ; while Alcestides in the same time had composed three hun- 
dred. “ No doubt,” replied the son of Mnesarchus ; “ but then you see my three 
verses will be read for three centuries, while your three hundred will be read for 
ouly three days.” To the manager of a theatre the most important feature of this 
issue between Alcestides and Euripides must naturally be, not the length of 
time to come through which the verses of either will command attentive and de- 
lighted students, but the number of nights for which they will fill his own house 
with attentive and delighted listeners ; and as it had been pretty thoroughly de- 
moastrated by the,end of last summer that the Euripides-vein, as then’worked, 
was unlikely to yield much more in the way of solid gold, I could hardly quarrel 
with the enterprise, which struck out in the direction of Alcestides. Neverthe- 
less, I always clung to the belief that the sound old resources were by no means 
exhausted, and that skilful workers would one day appear to vindicate the uni- 
versal superiority of the legitimate and lasting over the illegitimate and transient 
drama. Judge then of the disgusting emotions with which I have found myself 
shut within four walls during the whole of the past week, by an obstinate illness 
which will neither allow me to locomote into the world of men, nor mercifully 
quench in me all thoughts of outward things, all wish to share the business 
and the pleasures of my race! Sea sickness, that pet infirmity of noble minds, 
of which neither Ulysses nor Lord Nelson could ever resist the temptations, 
hath this virtue in it—that whom it prostrates it also soothes, by annihilating in 
him all purpose, all reflection, all desire. But few of the diseases of terra firma 
develope this beneficent quality. Until they have almost killed the body they 
rarely stupify the spirit of their victim. And so I sit every evening in one of 
the most agreeable prisons that ever were contrived for a captive prince, and 
read in the morning papers other people’s comments upon the conflict, which I 
have myself so long and so earnestly invoked. If I may compare great things 
with small, I should liken my position to that of the invalid Ivanhoe stretched 
on his pallet in the tower of Front-de-Beeuf’s Castle, when Cedric, the Saxon, 
and the Black Knight, assaulted that strong-hold, and from the window Rebecca, 
the Jewess, watched the fight and reported its wavering fortune. My daily con- 
temporaries of course, therefore, play the. part of Rebecca. Let us see then 
what they have to say. Inthe main these various judges agree on their verdict, 
very much better than an average metropolitan jury upon a case of murder 
clearly proved. 

Of Edwin Booth they speak very much as they did six months ago. He is 
still splendid as to his eyes, still effective as to his voice, still expressive as to 
his features. But he is pronounced incorrigible in his devotion to the school of 
sxout and gesture—the old-fashioned school of Kean—the “ English ” school as 
distinguished from the “ French,” the demonstrative as distinguished from the 
suggestive. It is noted however that he seems to have gained in equality of 
power, that the sea of his passion shows fewer troughs and crests than it used to 
show, and this I trust may be so indeed. For this was one of the defects in both 
the actual acting and the dramatic tendency of Mr. Booth which particularly ar- 
rested my attention when he was with us some time since. He seemed to be 
carrying the “ Star” system of the managements into his own acting ; and just 
as they sacrifice half the characters of a play to a couple of leading parts, to be 
throwing all his force into specific points of his representation. The practice is 
sure to be as fatal in the end to actors as to theatres ; and I am glad to believe 
that Mr. Booth has abandoned it. He opened his career on Monday as Pescara 
in Sheil’s “ Apostate,” with the handsome and graceful person of Mrs Hudson 
Kirby in the role of Florinda, to support him. 

On the same night Mr. and Mrs. Stark, enured to carnage and to games of 
@hance in the whirl of Californian life, adventured upon the drama of the 
“ Gamester” at Wallack’s Theatre. Few of my readers can fully measure the 
vastitude of valour implied in such a proceeding, for, of the play of the “Game- 
ster,” one may say with perfect truth what Edgar Poe said of Mr. ——’s books, 
«they must be read to be comprehended,” and no man out of the lunatic asylum 
or village tavern, on a wet Sunday, will ever read it. The excellent Mrs. Inchbald 
assures us that it is a “ tragedy accounted of high moral tendency, as it points 





the pernicious consequences of gaming in their blackest colours.” I have not the 
least doubt that Mrs. Inchbald is perfectly right, and 1 suppose that Mr. Stuart 
and Mr. Waller, between them, thought they were reading Wall Street a good 
lesson in these days of faro and fancy-stock. For this philanthropic motive let 
them have all praise, the more that they risked so much in reading it, for the 
same dear good Mrs. Inchbald tells us that “the reception of the‘ Gamester’ 
when first played was by no means favourable ;” and this unusual gleam of good 
taste among our ancestors reappeared in their descendants on Monday night. 
The parts which John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons cculd not make popular at Co- 
vent Garden, Mr. and Mrs. Stark failed to naturalize at Wallack’s Theatre. 
They wisely, therefore, added discretion to their valour, and betook themselves 
at once to Bulwer Lytton’s “ Richelieu,” in which they seem to have won enthu- 
siastic applause. If they are, indeed, good actors, this could not fail to be so, 
for, in spite of all possible quips and sneers, Sir Bulwer Lytton’s name will “ go 
down to posterity” as that of the one really successful English dramatist, who 
in the higher walks of the theatre adorned the Victorian age. And Mr. Stuart’s 
name guarantees the adequacy offall the stage appointments necessary, fitly to 
set forth a worthy play worthily acted. 

In this particular matter of stage appointments I find the Broadway Theatre 
commended by all the critics who have witnessed there Mr. and Mrs. Waller’s 
performance in the “ Duchess of Malfi.”” Of the performance itself I confess that 
I can form no very definite notion from the language used by my contempora- 
ries. I have a prejudice in favour of John Webster, as he in his turn had a pre 
judice in favour of the “ fall and heightened style of George Chapman, the la- 
boured and understanding works of Ben Jonson, the no less worthy composures 
of the both worthily excellent Master Beaumont and Master Fletcher; and 
lastly (without wrong last to be named) the right happy and copious industry 
of Master Shakespeare, Master Decker, and Master Heywood.” I learned 
from Charles Lamb to desire, and from themselves to enjoy, the rich ex- 
quisite and inward beauty of these passionate old plays, and I cannot 
think that any common actor or actress can have been tempted ‘to revive 
again upon the stage the “ dialect of despair,” on the lips of the Duchess 
of Malfi. Her story is the story of woman throughout the middle ages: the 
story of the “Bride of Joyoz” sold by her father and her brothers to the 
hard old Norman baron—the story whioh Browning has clothed again with flesh 
in “‘ My Last Duchess,” and touched with tender pathos in the “ Blot on the 
*Scutcheon.” It is a story full of instruction for the modern world, but of which 
the instruction is not to be easily fathomed by the first comer, or dismissed with 
a jaunty shudder about horrors and blood. Therefore I shall have nothing to 
say about it all until I can see it myself on the boards—though I am very sure 
that in the process of modernization it cannot have taken any serious detriment 
at the hands of Richard Henry Horne. The author of “ Orion” is himself too 
true a poet to mara poet’s work. 

One word however of “ Spectacle,” as an accessory of the revived “ Legiti- 
mate.” I can conceive nothing more fitting, more absolutely necessary indeed, 
than that the noblest old plays if they are now to be put on the stage should be 
put on with every advantage of pomp and show, that the resources of costume, 
chemistry, and mechanic skill can afford. I swear, by the Princess’s and the 
Charles Kean revivals. All the paraphernalia of the Paris grand Opera would 
not take its force from one gesture of Kemble, from one glance of Rachel. At 
the Theatre as at the Opera the age of meagreness in representations has gone 
by ; why then should we suppose it necessary to keep all our purple and fine 
linen for the beggars among the dramatists, and clothe our kings in serge and 
sackcloth? The “Spectacle” proper—‘Contemporaneous” or other—too often 
reminds one of Goldsmith’s description of a fine house inhabited by a Dutchman, 
that it resembled “a temple with a hog in it.” If we build a temple, why should 
we not put into it a Phidian Jove, or a Praxitelian Venus? And if we are to re- 
vive again the statues of the drama, why should we not build temples for them? 

HAMILTON. 
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MR. LANDOR SPLITTING HAIRS. 

To the best of our remembrance it was for the assassinalion—no, ty- 
rannicide—of the King of Naples that Mr. Walter Savage Landor, not 
many months ago, offered to contribute acertain sum. Out of deference 
to Mr. Landor’s great age, and acknowledged dash of eccentricity, he 


was let off.very cheaply on the occasion. The best proof that this was | w. 


the right course may be seen in the subjoined letter to the Editor of the 
Times. It will be observed that, according to his doctrine, tyrannicide, to 
be sublime, must be done on behalf of a man’s own country. What then 
is the connection between Mr. Landor’s country and King Bomba? 
But an old gentleman who holds up the Venetian Oligarchy as a model 
government need not delay the world very long. The world, when he 
is dead and gone, will remember only his literary fame. This is his last 
oddity. 

Sir,—In your paper of yesterday, March 15, I find my name mentioned 
by Mr. Allsop as offering a sum of money for the assassination of the 

mperor Napoleon. Never have I countenanced any assassination what- 
soever. Assassination I consider as the basest of crimes—tyrannicide as 
the sublimest of virtues, it being self-immolation for a man’s native 
country. Beyond that country it would be murder. It strikes him down 
who hath subverted its laws and stands above them on their ruins. 
Now, whoever is above them is out of them ; in one word, an oullaw. 

The Emperor Napoleon is the most legitimate sovran in the universe, 
having been chosen by a greater number of suffrages than ever was one 
before ; whereas the wretched and infamous Government which he over- 
threw annulled those which itself had recently called forth and conse- 
crated. It was not he who planned and executed the invasion of the 
Roman State, the sister Republic, coming by stealth in the garb of amity, 
and perpetrating an assassination a hundred-fold more extensive than 
the Parisian, No, it was not he ; it was those small, restless, wriggling 
creatures which suowed their heads out of their burrows in the crevices 
of the old Republic, It was politicians like Lamartine and Changarnier 
—first-rate in chatter, second-rate in literature, third-rate in public con- 
fidence. These people had abjured all ambition, all encroachment, all 
interference with the territory or Government of other nations ; yet at- 
tempted to wrest Savoy from Sardinia. 

So far am I from desiring the overthrow of Napoleon, I should regret 
the loss to Europe of the most en--getic and sagacious potentate that 
ever governed any portion of it, excepting the great Protector and the 
great Stadtholder. To England the loss would be peculiarly deplora- 
ble, since we may rely on him, and on him only, for the continuance of 


ace. 

Personally I never had intimacy or connexion with democratic stran- 
gers; I detest and abominate democracy, the destroyer of republics. 
The political system requires an immovable centre. Queen Elizabeth, 
in a speech before Parliament, called the Government “ our Common- 
wealth.” In my opinion, the wisest was the Venetian, where gentlemen 
who had honour to lose and nothing to gain, were the rulers, and wise 
heads directed strong arms without oscillation. I never take the trouble 
to defend my opinions, but I will repeat them, as I have often done. 
Again, I declare that whoever slays unjustly is justly slain. Would Al- 
gernon Sidney, or the still greater Milton, controvert this axiom? Are 
the writers who pertinaciously oppose them wiser or more virtuous than 
they? Let me never be confounded either with the enemies or the par- 
tisans of Napoleon. Frequently, and for many years, I enjoyed his con- 
versation, and I heartily wish him a long life and a long succession. He 
knows enough of me to be convinced that I care little for rank, for 
power, or for popularity, and that it is quite enough for me to be, as re- 
tired and obscure as any man in England, 


March 16, Water Savace Lanpor. 


Ovituary. 


Mr. Bensamin TRAVERS, THE Emivrnt SurGeox.—The members of 
the medical profession and the public generally will regret to learn 
that the estimable and accomplished gentleman whose name appears at 
the head of this short and imperfect notice expired at his residence in 
Green-street, Grosvenor-square, on Saturday last, aged 76. It is only a 
few weeks since we announced that Mr. Travers had been elected Ser- 
jeant-Surgeon to Her Majesty—an appointment which gave as much 
satisfaction to the profession as to the recipient of the honour ; indeed, 
it would be a difficult matter to find a member of the profession more en- 
titled to this proud distinction of his Sovereign’s favour than the de- 
ceased, upon whom the highest professional honours had been conferred 
by the executive of the Royal College of Surgeons of Eagland, of which 
institution he had twice been elected president. Mr. Travers was the son 


of a wealthy and influential city merchant, and received his education at 
the grammar school of the Rev. E Cogan, at Cheshunt. At the age of 16 
he was transferred to his father’s counting-house, but, taking a distaste 
to mercantile pursuits, his father was induced to article him, in 1809, to 
Mr., afterwards Sir Astley Paston Cooper, Bart., for the term of six years, 
during which time he enjoyed the advantage of witnessing and profiting 
largely by the admirable talents of his master, whose fame was rapidly 
extending as a hospital surgeon and teacher. Under his preceptor’s 
auspices he established a clinical society among the pupils, to which he 
acted as secret On the 17th 0! October, 1806, he passed his exami- 
nation at the College of Surgeons, immediately after which he repaired 
to Edinburgh, where he made the acquaintance of some of the most dis- 
tin savans. After a pedestrian tour of the Scotch and English 
lakes, he settled in London, having married the daughter of Mr. W. Mor- 
gan, founder of the Equitable Life Assurance office. He was now ap- 
—— Demonstrator of Anatomy at Guy’s Hospital. In 1810 Mr. 

ravers was appointed surgeon to the Ophthalmic Hospital. In 1815 he 
was elected one of the surgeons to St. Thomas’s Hospital, having been 
admitted a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1813. In 1827 he was chosen 
President of the Hunterian, and in 1828 President of the Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Society. In 1833 he became a member of the Council of the College 
of Surgeons and of the Court of Examiners of the Veterinary College. 
In July, 1847, the highest collegiate honour was conferred on him, that 
of President—a post he again filled in 1856-57. In 1813 Mr. Travers 
was again married, to the eldest daughter of Mr. G. Millett, one of the 
Directors of the East India Company. This lady dying he married for 
the third time, in 1831, the youngest daughter of Colonel Stevens. The 
deceased had contributed largely to the advancement of medical and chi- 
rargical knowledge by the publication of works of great merit, for which 
he bad been rewarded with the diploma of many learned and scientific 
European institutions. In speaking of the deceased as an operator The 
Lancet, a great authority in these matters, states that “ Mr. Travers was 
never celebrated as a rapid, dashing, or showy operator ; frequently, 
however, his operative dexterity was most admirable, and he has often 
in the operating theatre received the public commendation of his great 
master and colleague Sir Astley Cooper. One thing respecting his opera3 
tive career all have allowed,—namely, the remarkable safety that has 
followed his knife, which is certainly one of the;tests, and not the meanest 
test, of sound and genuine surgery.” Mr. Travers has left a large num- 
ber of relatives and friends to mourn the loss of one of the most accom- 
plished and perfect gentlemen in the medical profession.— Zimes. 


Appoiutnrents. 


The Earl of Dalkeith to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of Dumfries, v. 
the Marquis of Queensberry, resigned.—A. Shank Cook, Esq., advocate, to be 
Sheriff of Ross and Cromarty.—George Moir, Esq., advocate, to be Sheriff of 
Stirling.—Lord de Ros, to be Captain of H.M.’s Guard of Yeomen of the Guard, 
v. Viscount Sydney, resigned.—The Countess of Caledon to be one of the Ladies 
of the Bedchamber in ordinary to H.M., in the room of the Duchess of Welling- 
ton, resigned—_Hugh MacCalmont Cairns, Esq., H.M.’s Solicitor-General, is 
Knighted.—Mr. Frederick Bernal, Consul at Madrid, to be Consul at Carthagena, 
New Granada.—Mr. Caesar Hawkins has been appointed Surgeon Extraordinary 
to her Majesty.—Lord Ellenborough has recalled Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Pollock to 
the board of direction of the E. I. Company. Sir G. Pollock succeeds Sir Law- 
rence Peel, whose term of appointment expires in April, and who does not wish 
to be —— following changes among Unpaid Attachés to Embas- 
sies and Legations are announced: Mr. E. Farquhar, from Berne to Vienna; Mr. 
E. Clay, from Madrid to Paris; Mr. P. Mitford, from Dresden to Berlin; Mr. J. 
Russell, from Berlin to Dresden.—John Holmes, ., formerly member of the 
Nova Scotia Legislature, to be a Legislative Councillor of that Province.—The 
Hon. R. Spence, Ex-Postmaster-General of Canada, to be Collector of Customs 


at Toronto. 
Arup. 


Maj.-Gen. Eden is to be succeeded in the command of the garrison at 
Chatham, by Col. Eyre, now commanding the battalion of infantry at 
Walmer.—A return from the War-office shows that 37 regiments of Mili- 
tia in the United ~._ “T have completed their quotas ; the quotas of 
127 are incomplete. The number required to complete the quotas is 
15,851; and the number of men whose service expires within six months, 
is 10,323.—New Barracks for troops are to be erected at Nottingham. 








War-Orrice, Marcn 16.—6th Drag Gds; G S Marryat, Gent, to be Cor, w-p, 
in suce to Lt Hudson, killed in action. 1st Drag ; W J M’G Dawn, Gent, to be 
Cor, bp. v Balfe, pro. 5th Lt Drgs; Lt Grant, from 9th Lt Drag, to be Capt., 
w-p. To be Lts, Ne Lts Murray, from 12th Lt Drag, Vallance, from 95th Ft, 
Murphy, from Mil Train, Bright, from 2d Ft, and Salis, from 10th Ft; Cor 

eaver, Ens Cowan, from 60th Ft, ete Addy, from h-p of the late Land 
Trnspt Corps, to be Qrtmr; Vet-Sarg Lord, from 14th, Lt 
7th Lt Drag; R-M Mould to be Cor, w-p; Cor Mould to be Adjt, v Haynes, who 
res the Adjcy only; Regl Serg-Maj Bell to be RM, v Mould. 9th Lt Drags; Act- 
Vet-Sur Bailey to be Vet-Sur, v Shaw, app to 18th Lt Drags. 11th Lt Drags; 
Cor Tempest to be Lt, b-p, v Harnett, pro ; J D Johnstone, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, 
v Tempest ; F de Burgh, Gent, to be Cor, w-p, v Garnett, pro. 12th Lt-Drags; 
DJS Chichester, Gent, to be Cor, w-p, v Shaw, pro. 14th Lt Drags; Act Vet-Sur 
Dawson, to be Vet-Sur, v Lord, app to 5th Lt Dgs. 16th Lt Drags; Lt Stewart 
to be Capt b-p, v Grant, who ret. 18th Lt Drags; to be Capts, w-p, Lts Goldfrap, 
from 12th Lt Dgs, Jones, from 9th Lt Dgs. To be Lts, w-p, Lts Dane, from 29th 
Ft, Palliser, from Rifle Brig, Hesketh, from 42d Ft, Hardy, from 2d Ft, Coxon, 
from 14th Ft, Weldon, from 6th Drags. Ser-Maj Saunders, from 15th Lt Drags. 
to be Cor, w-p, and Adjt. W H O‘Shea, Gent, to be Cor,w-p. Royal Artill; E- 
Maj Penn to be Ajt, v Drayson, who res Adjcy only; Gent Cadet W T Scott to 
be Lt. 1st Ft; Lt Maller to be Capt, w-p, v Bt-Maj Neville, pro in 22d Ft. 3d 
Ft; to be Ens, w-p, H Kinahan, Gent, v Mellor, whose app has been canc ; C J 
Hamilton, Gent, J E Forster, gent. 4th Ft; to be Ens, w-p, W 8 Brown, Gent, 
v Eames dec, H Liston, Gent, v Boyce, pro. 5th Ft; Capt Herbert, from h-p, ~ 
97th Ft, to be Capt, v O’Brien, app to 20th Ft; Lt Mylius to be — wpv 
Home, dec ; Lt Walpole to be Capt, b-p, v Herbert, who ret; Ens G A She- 
gog to be Lieutenant without purchase, vice Brown deceased; Ens Bathe, to be 
Lt, w-p; Ens Dashwood, from 34th Ft, to be Lt, b-p, v Walpole; A Nicols, Gent, 
to be Ens, "s. v Bathe. 6th Ft; D D Darroch Cotter, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v 
Whyte pro. The app of M Molony, Gent, toan Ency, w-p, 26th Feb, canc. 8th 
Ft; Arthur Cook, Gent, to be Ens. w-p, v Pinniger, = 9th Ft, F E Eccles, 
Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Field, appointed to the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment; 
Assistant-Surgeon atin Christopher Piper, from the Staff, to be Assist-S 
llth Ft; To be Ensigns, w-p: W } Tibbs. Gent, v Journeaux, whose app canc ; 
F J S$ Whiteside, Gent, vy Way, whose app cance ; P W Jordan, Gent, vy Norman, 

ro. 12th Ft; Capt Dowding, fm 98th, to be Capt, v Knight, who exc. 14th 
t; Lt Barnes, fm 45th, to be Capt, w-p, v Griffin, app to 45th. 17th Ft; Lt 
Travers, to be Capt, w-p. 18th Ft; Ens Noblett, to Be Lt, w-p, v Jex-Blake, 
pro; H Talbot, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 21st Ft; A W Channer, Gent, to be Ens, 
w-p, V Smith, app to 32d. 22d Ft; To be Capts, w-p: Lts Couch, v Greham, 

ro; Cotton, v Bowden, pro; Monk; Nunn, fm 86th; O'Malley, fm 87th; 

alker, fm 8tb. To be Capt, b-p, Lt Campbell, v Persse, who ret. 26th Ft; 
C H Wills, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Colebroke, pro in 83d. 30th Ft; W Glasgott, 
Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Voules, app to 64th. 3ist Ft; AJ Danyell, Gent, to be 
Ens, w-p, v Hamilton, app to 70th. 34th Ft; To be Ensigns, w-p, C E Leeson, 
Gent, v Grier, dec; A G Walker, Gent, v Applegate, killed in act. 42d Ft; Maj 
Wilkinson to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Thorold, who ret on f-p ; Capt M‘Leod to be Maj, 
w-p; Lt Wilson to be Capt, w-p. 45th Ft; Capt Griffin, fm 14th, to be Capt, v 
Bvt-Maj Bates, pro in 19th. 48th Ft; Lt Castle to be Capt, w-p, v Bvt-Maj 
Deshon, whose brevet rank is conv into substantive. EC Brown, Gent, to be 
Ens, w-p, v Surman, app to Royal Canadian Rifles. 52d Ft; H A Adair, Gent, 


urg 


to be Ens, by in suc to Lt Eveson, pro to 3d. 54th Ft; R Magill, Gent, to be 
Ens, w-p, V — dec. 57th Ft; Lt Wilmot to be Capt, bp, v Arbuckle, 
who ret; R Murray, Gent, to be Ens, b-p. 64th Ft; Bvt-Lt-Col Sibley to be 


Lt-Col, w-p, v Draper, who ret on f-p; Capt Anderson, to be Maj, w-p; Lt 
Ryan, to ptain, w-p. 65th Ft; Villars Butler, Gent, to be Ensign, w-p, 
v Lewis, pro. 74th Ft; C T Wilson, Gent, to be Ensign, w-p, v Keane, pro. 
78th Ft; Lt Grahame to be Capt, w-p, v Bogle, died of wounds; Ens Gower to 
be Lt, w-p, v Grahame; T O L Davies, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, vy Gower. 80th 
Ft; W Howard, Gent, to be Ens, w p, v Goddard, pro. Slst Ft; T G Kerans, 
Gent, to be Ens, w-p, in succ to Lt Somerset, pro in 3d Ft. 88th Ft; T H Cuth- 
bertson, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Mitchell, died of wounds. Royal Canadian Ri- 
fle Regt; Ens Field, fm 9th Ft, to be Ens, v Persse, pro; Ens Surman, fm 48th 
Ft, to be En, v Butts, pro. Unattached.—To have Bvt rank con into Sub rank: 
Lt and Capt and Bvt-Maj Maxse, Coldstream Gds; yo and Bvt-Maj Daniell, 
38th Ft; Capt and Bvt-Maj Deshon, 48th Ft. Hospital Staff.—Staff-Surg Monat, 
CB, fm h-p, to be Dep Ins-Gen of Hospitals; J M Wills, Gent, to be Act Assist- 
Surg. Brevet.—Lt-Col Thorold, ret f-p 42d Ft, to be Col, rank being hon; Lt- 
Col Draper, ret ge Ft, to be Col, rank being hon; Bvt-Lt-Col Pocklington 
and Assist-Qtmr-Gen at Malta, to be Col; Maj Brett, 54th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Capt 
Gillum, 54th Ft, to be Maj. (These two last named officers distinguished them- 
selves in saving the Sa: Sands.) To be Cols: Lt-Cols Maclean and Benn, 
RA; Lt-Cols Campbell and Hunt, RM. 


There is nothing to record in the Gazette of the 19th ult. ; and that of the 23rd 
must lie over till next week. We extract from it however—16th Ft; to be Lts, 
w-p: Lts Malone, 41st; Hall, 62nd; Isdell, 50th; Ens Street, Russell, Westby, Le 
Feuvre, and Pinson. To be Ens, w-p: F Jefferson, Gent. 17th Ft; to be Lts, 
w-p: Ens Bradourne, Mayne, Percival and Torre. 


Navp. 

Promorions.—Admiral Hawker being removed to the Res. h. p. List, the fol- 
lowing changes take place: Vice Adm. Sir C. Napier, to be Adm. ; Rear 
Grace, ist, to be Vice of same ; Rear Adm. H. Dundas to be Vice ; Capt. 
the Hon. F. T. Pelham to be Rear Adm. ; also, on Ret. List, Capt. T. Bushby.— 








Capt. the Hon. J. Denman, to be aide-de-camp to H.M., v. Capt. the Hon. F. T. 
Pelham, promoted to flag. 
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New Books. 


At too late a date to be of much service this week, our desk shows 
signs of # revival in the publishing trade. For to-day we can only men- 
tion the receipt, from Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of the second volume 
of Mr. J. C. Hamilton’s History of the Republic of the U.S. of America, as 
Traced in the Writings of Alexander Hamilton and his Cotemporaries. The first 
yolume, it may be remembered, gave rise to a loud outcry against the 
author, inasmuch as he seemed designedly, by the whole tenor of his 
work, to have.set up his owa heroin the place of the nation’s hero. The 
subject was specially alluded to in the Albion of January 9 ; and we now 
advert to it, because the Preface to the volume before us contains a reply 
to the charges advanced. This is ingenious, but not satisfactory. It takes 
the high ground that Washington was the last of men to lay claim to 
what did not belong to him ; and that the real detraction consists in sup- 
posing “ that any portion of his glory is derived from the style or com- 
position of his public letters or papers.” Now this would be all very 
fine, if the text of the work proved that this was a mere question of style 
or composition. But the fact is precisely otherwise. It is in some 
places asserted, and in very many more insinuated, that Hamilton’s mind 
originated what his pen wrote, whilst George Washington did but annex 
hissignature. Neither does the continuation just issued remove this 
impression. We opened it by pure chance on pages 48 and 49, which 
face each other. In this brief space we find mention of a letter to Ro- 
chambeau “ written fur Washington by Hamilton”—that “ Hamilton, 
over the signature of Washington, immediately addressed a letter’’ to 
the commanding officer of a French fleet on the coast—that Washington 
proceeded to Hartford, “ having, in a brief letter from the pen of Hamil- 
ton, given instructions to Greene’”—that a conference took place, and 
that certain things were agreed upon, “ as appears from a minute of it, in 
Hamilton’s hand”—and that Washington proposed sundry important 
movements, “as had been previously urged by Hamilton.” 

In short, it may safely be affirmed that the title of this work is a mis- 
nomer. It should have been, “ Sayings and Doings of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, as Traced in the History of the Republic.” 

On each occasion of receiving one of Scott’s Novels from Messrs. Tick- 
nor & Co., as their beautiful edition progresses, we mentally exclaim 
against the necessity of heralding it. Yet does the merest glance at 
them revive such memories of the day when those novels were novelties, 
and so strengthen the conviction of their superiority to nine-tenths of 
their successors, that we involuntarily pen for them a passing tribute of 
gratitude, and bid them speed to the homes of the rising generation. 
This time, it is The Fortunes of Nigel. 


Last week we appended, to a review of Mr. Rees’s account of the 
Siege of Lucknow, an intimation that exception had been taken to his 
charges against sundry British residents. The following correspondence 
addressed to the Editor of the Times has appeared in that paper. 

Sir,—In your paper of Monday, the 8th, there is a review of a book by 
a Mr. Rees, describing the siege of Lucknow. The book I have not seen, 
but among your extracts from it is the following, which I must beg you 
again to insert :— 

(We do not think it neeessary to repeat this.) 


Now, Sir, it does seem to me that this is as villanous a paragraph as 
any unpriocipled slanderer ever penned ; it attributes to Eoglishmen, 
absent and probably dead, without one tittle of evidence, conduct the 
most atrocious that can be laid on the head ofany mea,—no less than that 
they acted as abettors and leaders of the insurgent army at Lucknow, 
knowing, as they could not fail to know, that if they succeeded, apart 
from the ineffable disgrace of being traitors, all the horrors of the Cawn- 
pore massacre would be re-enacted. Surely nothing but the most con- 
clusive evidence could justify any one in attempting to fix so hideous a 
stigma upon another. And yet I know, as regards one of the individuals 
named in that paragraph, who is a near relative of my own, Captain 
Savary, of the Invalids, Bengal Presidency, that immediately preceding 
the outbreak at Lucknow, and for a long period before, he was so ill as 
to be scarcely able to crawl from his bed,—suffering from dropsy,—and 
I have before me now the last letter received from him, dated the 16th 
of May, in which, after describing the wretched condition of his health, 
he goes on to speak with disaffected state of the native army, his ap- 
prehension of iis spreading, and his belief that if it did spread, to quote | 
his own words, “ We shall all be murdered.” | 

Mr. Rees refrains from mentioning the name of one individual to 
whom he refers on account of his family. Might it not have occurred to 
him to abstain from the mention of other names on account of their 
families ? 

It is with pain and grief that I write these few lines in reply to so 
monstrous a charge, but God forbid that the memory of my relative— 
for I have little doubt that he is dead—should lie under so vile uo im- 
putation. 

I trust to your sense of justice to insert this communication at your 
earliest convenience, and remain 

Your obedient servant, 

Bath, March 9, 


This was followed by a few lines from the author. 

Sir,—I have read in your paper of this morning the letter of your cor- 
respondent, Dr. Davies, of Bath. 

othing can be more contrary to my wishes than to give circulation 
to mere reports, which are calculated to give pain to the relatives of a 
“ deceased” officer. 

My statement was not made without consideration, nor upon informa- 
tion I had reason to distrust. To my own knowledge, and to that of 
others now in London, whose testimony I can produce, the person in 
question not only dressed like a native, and adopted even in his domestic 
relations the habits of a native, but remained with the natives of Luck- 
now, and did not come into the Residency, when every well affected per- 
son, native and European, for his own safety and the honour and lives of 
the women and children in the common charge, took advantage of that 


Wittum Davies, M.D. 


asylum. 
Although the iatemperate language of Dr. Davies, who does not abso- 
lutely contradict my narrative. does not entitle him to courtesy, I re- 
t the pain this statement has occasioned him ; but I think that such 
‘acts as these should be known, and had not your correspondent been in- 
terested in this matter as a relation, he would not have taken exception 
to an assertion which I firmly believe to be true aud correct.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, L. E. Rees. 

London, March 11. 

Dr. Davies thus concludes, showing that Mr. Rees had been hasty at 
least in circulating his guesses at the truth. 

Sir,—I see by a letter from Mr. Rees, in your paper of to-day, that he 
adheres to his charges against Captain Savary, although I had adduced 
in my former communication to you what I believed to be sufficient evi- 
dence from the state of bis health, apart from other considerations, of the 
impossibility of those charges being true. I have now before me, re- 
ceived this morning, the Lahore Chronicle of the 28th of January, in which 
a list is given of persons murdered in the city of Lucknow, and the 
-_ name mentioned is that of Captain Savary. The paragraph is as 
‘ollows :— 

“List of persons murdered in the city of Lucknow :—Captain Savary, 
of the Invalids ; Mr. and Mrs. Hare, Mr. Francis, Mr. Lightb, Mr. Bonoy, 
of the Deputy-Commissioner’s office, and family,” &c. 

Now, Mr. Rees lays great stress on the fact that Captain Savary did 
not enter the Residency ; but are all these, and 15 more whose names I 
have not quoted, to be charged with treason and apostacy because they 
Were not so fortunate as to get into the Residency, but were murdered in 
the city? And surely we are justified in concluding that the Lucknow 
insurgents would not have murdered Captain Savary had he been engaged, 
as Mr, Rees asserts he was, in aiding and directing them in their endea- 
Vours against the British ison. 

But enough of this ; I cannot afford to bandy words with Mr. Rees on 
such a subject. It is necessary for the vindication of Captain Savary’s 
honour, for the satisfaction of those who bear his name, and of those who 
are bound to him by the ties of near relationship, that this foul aspersion 

be removed. I believe I have eaid enough in this and my former 
letter to satisfy every candid and honest man ; but, in order to put a 








stop to the dissemination of this slander by Mr. Rees and his book, other 
steps apparently are required, and such will immediately be taken. 
have to thank you for your prompt insertion of my former letter, 
and shall feel obliged by your extending a similar favour to this one. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Wit1am Davies, M.D. 
Bath, March 12. 
P.S.—In a final letter, dated March 15, Mr. Rees admits that there may 
have been some mistake, and expresses his intention to suppress, as far as 
possible, the names and passages in question. 


— 


Hine Avis. 


Tn a lengthened review of a new Parisian publication, Louis David, his 
School, and his Time, by M. J. Delécluze, we find the following notice of 
several of his pupils, who illustrated the great Napoleonic period. 


* * * * In 1801 Fontaine, the architect of the First Consul, being or- 
dered to restore and adorn Malmaison, chose for his assistants Girodet 
and Gérard. The result did not answer to the expectations that were 
formed by Girodet’s friends. His imagination was put on the rack, his 
sketches were endless, and bis finish of every part excruciatingly minute. 
“ Girodet,” said David, with such truth and felicity as almost to amount 
to wit, “is like a woman who is always in the pains of labour without 
coming to a delivery.” On another occasion he said of Girodet’s labour, 
“when we look at the pictures of Raphael or Paul Veronese, we are 
pleased with ourselves ; for these people make us believe that painting 
is an easy art ; but when we look at those of Girodet, painting appears 
to be the operation of a man condemned to hard labour.” 

Girodet’s celebrated picture of “ The Deluge” was exhibited in 1806, 
and made a great sensation, But the “Interment of Atala,” 1808, is 
considered the most solid foundation of Girodet’s reputation. If the 
subject was less great than that of “The Deluge,” there is none of the 
complicated action of that picture, and being much smaller in size, the 
excessive labour of the parts is more aptly bestowed. ‘“ Napoleon re- 
ceiving the Keys of Vienna,” of the same year (1808), and in 1810 “ The 
Revolt of Cairo,”’ are idered by M. Delécluze, as forming, with “ The 
Deluge” and “ Atala,”’ the climax of the talent of Girodet. 

Girodet had genius, industry, technical knowledge of his profession, 
literary powers far beyond the average of artists, and above alla private 
fortune of £1,200 a- year, inherited principally from his adopted father. 
Yet his domestic affuirs were always in disorder, and notwithstanding 
his £1,200 a-year, he was often in want of ready money. He built a 
large house, the interior of which was neither decorated nor furnished, 
and yet crammed full of magnificent buhl furniture, porcelain vases, and 
books. The walls were bare, the chimneys without grates, and he lived 
in one room containing a bed and some other furniture. He wore old 
clothes, and looked quite a savage, and yet when he went into society 
he was dressed in the height of the fashion, and put in requisition the 
odours of the perfumer to complete the absurd contrast. He died on 
the 12th of September, 1824, aged fifty-seven years, leaving a fortune of 
£32,000 sterling (or 800,000 francs), which was inherited by his niece. 

A much more productive pencil was that of Gros, than whom none of 
the pupils of David was more popular. He was born at Paris in 
1771, and after spending some years in the Academy of Rome, he accom- 
panied Bonaparte in his first Italian campaigns, and became, par excellence, 
the battle painter of his career. 
the pleasures of society ; and was completely indifferent to politics. He 
was in high favour during the Empire, and on the Restoration stood 
equally well with the Bourbons. 

Gros’s first successful work was the picture of the young general, Bo- 
naparte, passing the bridge of Arcola. If David headed the classical re- 
volt against the sensualism of the eighteenth century,’ it was Gros who, 
by his battle pieces, revived the school of modern human interest, and 
began the reaction against the classicism of David and Guérin. But it 
was in spite of his own inclinations, that Gros fell into a style that was 
to gain him such popularity. Gros’s great ambition was to shine as a 
classical painter. It was the self-esteem of Bonaparte that preserved the 
talent of Gros, An illustrator was wanted for the military career of the 
great captain, and Gros employed his talent in a manner not only to re- 
dound to the credit of the school of David, but at the same time to pre- 
serve for posterity vivid representations of some of the most interesting 
passages of contemporary history. On this subject we reproduce some 
admirable observations of M. Delécluze :— 

“« Among the numerous causes which hinders artists from utilizing the gifts 
of nature may be placed the ignorance in which they often are of the faculty or 
talent which really distinguishesthem. False vocations, if indiscreetly followed, 
usually interfere with the prospects of capable men. David, for instance, was 
endowed with great artistic powers, but had the mania of becoming a legislator. 
Girodet was also a born painter, but took it into his head that he was a poet. 
Gérard sacrificed the glory of the artist to the position of a man of the world, and 
died of chagrin because he could not make up his mind as to whether it was 
best to be a dignitary of state or the first artist of his time. 








Gros, too, had his 


; hobby (sa marotte), which pursued him through life. 


The “ marotte”’ was that of being a great classical painter ; but the 
pubiic, which looked so coldly and indifferently on his Sapphos by mova- 
light, was full of admiration of his military scenes, which were so in- 
stinct with reality, and although somewhat coarsely handled, presented 
more powerful colouring than was to be found in the pictures of 
his master, David. His most successful work was “ The Plague at Jaffa,” 
exhibited in 1806. The great interest that attached itself to the Egypt- 
ian Expedition, the renown of the hero who conducted it, the contrast of 
modern costumes and Oriental architecture to the cold classicism then 
in vogue, produced an electrical effect on the public and the arlists, so 
that the latter in a moment of enthusiasm marched in a body to the Lou- 
vre, and hung a large palm branch over it. David often said that this 
success of his pupil produced in his mind one of the happiest emotions of 
his life. Girodet’s scene of “ The Deluge”? was hung in the same Exhi- 
bition, and thenceforth the School of David might be pronounced to have 
become illustrious. 

Two years afterwards “ The Battle of Eylau” was produced in a very 
short space of time, considering its size, for Gros worked with great fa- 
cility, and the triumph of the artist was complete. Two years before, 
the suspension of the palm branch had indicated the popular approbation. 
The approbation of the monarch was now shown in a manner equally re- 
markable. The Emperor, after looking at the picture for some time, de- 
tached from his own breast the star of the Legion of Honour, and pre- 
sented it to Gros, naming him at the same time a Baron of the Empire. 
Immediately after this, Gros made an advantageous marriage which gave 
him an independence for life. A variety of other secondary works ia- 
creased his fortune. 

The pillars of the fame of Gros are “ The Battle of Aboukir,” * The 
Plague at Jaffa,’ and “ The Battle of Eylau.” The snowy winding-sheet 
of the victim: of the latter contest, and the fine equestrian figure of the 
Emperor, wrapped in the furs of Poland, and standing out from the 
leaden sky of the wintry North, form a striking contrast to the clear, 
glaring warmth, Saracenic architecture, and bronzed visages of the 
Arabs of the Lazar House of Jaffa, now hung on the opposite side of the 
Tribune of the Louvre. The drawbacks of Gros’s style were that he was 
coarse and snowy—defects that have been happily touched on in the vo- 
Juminous History of M. Thiers, who began his career as an Art-critic in 
the middle of the Restoration. It is curious to go back to the early life 
of M. Guizot (1810,) and find him in the middle of the Empire, in the 
same vocation of Art-critic, remarking of Gros, “ He has neither coldness, 
nor stiffness, nor theatrical display ; perhaps his method is the best 
suited to national subjects ; but if his school does not join beauty to truth 
ax its necessary condition, it will easily fall into a hideous exaggeration, 
because it will not be preserved from it by habitual attachment to noble 
and regular forms.” Gres was himself aware of his coarse facility. On 
the day of the funeral of Girodet the conversation turned upon the loss 
that Art had experienced, and on the necessity that there was of pre- 
venting the purity of Art from degencratiog into the disorders of Ro- 
manticism. David was in exile, and they talked of having a head of the 
school to keep the young artists in bounds by a good example. “ As for 
me,” said Gros, whose eyes were red with weeping, “ I not only have not 
enough of authority to direct the school, but I must accuse myself of 
having been one of the first to give a bad example by not considering, 
in the choice of my subjects, and in their execution, that severity which 
our master (David) bas always enjoined and practised.” 

The manners of Gros were not in harmony with his real merit and 
rare good fortune. He would pass his time playing draughts with the 
obscure habitués of a café. His early prosperity was a bad school for the 
fluctuations of the decline of life ; he had not philosophy enough to re- 
concile himself to becoming a dead lion. In 1833 he was found drowned 
in the Seine, near Sévres, leaving in his hat a piece of paper, on which 
was written, “ Weary of life, and betrayed by the last faculties that ren- 
dered it supportable, I have resolved to cut it short.’’ Such was the end 
of a man who, in contrast to the laborious and impoverished life of ar- 
tists, would seem to have reccived from destiny, in his fame, his wealth, 
and his social rank, all the external elements of happiness. 





Gros was a man devoted to Art and to R 








Gérard, another of the pupils of David, had great success and a popu- 
larity less brilliant, but more durable, than that of Gros. He was born 
at Rome, in 1770, and grew at once famous, in 1795, by his “ Bélisaire.” 
But those were not days when works of Art fetched a high price. So- 
ciety was just coming out of a revolution that had engu!phed all the 
larger fortunes of the State ; and it is a curious illustration of the pe- 
riod, that the purchaser of this work was neither a civil nor a military 
dignitary, but Isabey, senior, who had then accumulated wealth as a 
miniature painter. He resold the picture at an advaaced price, and 
with great delicacy handed over the difference to Gérard. This was fol- 
lowed by his “Psyche,” which carried his reputation to the highest 
point. Again the purchaser was no grandee, but the architect Fontaine, 
and Breton, who joined together to procure six thousand francs—the 
price paid to Gérard. 

But the young artist, although poor, had great success in society ; he 
had a taste for literature and music, and some turn for the sciences, 
This rendered him the most accomplished and the most conversational 
of the artists of that brilliant society of which Humboldt is now the very 
last living relic. But his chief line became portraiture. Madame Béca- 
mier, at the end of the last century, in all the brilliancy of her beauty 
and her social position, sat for her portrait to David, who, quite in ac- 
cordance with the classical idea of the period, painted her in a negligée 
toga, and with bare feet. On this point the honest, simple, classical 
painter and the decorous tactician and woman of the world, ia awe of the 
most quizzing society in Europe, did not quite agree. Classical nudity, 
even of the appendages, was very well in the Hebes and Danaés of the 
Louvre, but not in the gossiping salons of Paris. Therefore, unknown to 
David, she ordered another portrait from Gérard, but wished to possess 
both. This came to the ears of David; but when she applied for the 
portrait, he said, ‘‘ Madame, ladies have their caprices, and so have ar- 
tists; allow me to satisfy mine, which isto keep your portrait in its pre- 
sent state.”? Gérard painted countless portraits of the dignitaries and 
wealthy men of the Empire, and in 1814 a multitude of sovereigns and 
distinguished foreigners. But so many orders and such rapid execution 
did little for the reputation of the artist. Like Vandyke, he had painted 
first for his fame and then for his kitchen. The series of Bonaparte por- 
traits in the gallery of the Crystal Palace gave a favourable idea of his 
powers. That of General Bonaparte himself, with his ch@feau of Malmai- 
son in the distance, is said to be the best existing likeness of that re- 
markable personage. The uniformly clear backgrounds form a complete 
contrast to the British school of portrait painting. Gerard wasin favour 
with the Bourbons as well as with the Emperor, and as a true courtier 
painted the entrance of Henri Quatre into Paris, which, in spite of an 
unpleasant dead-greenish tint, is his masterpiece. He survived to the 
age of Louis-Philippe ; and the more celebrated of his later productions 
was the picture of the “ Citizen King” at the Hétel de Ville. Gérard 
had a certain grandeur and power, with more warmth than David, and 
more purity than Gros; but he was absorbed by portraits, aad the am- 
bition to shine as a man of the world prevented him from taking advan- 
tage of his great gifts. His versatility of style was undeniable. His 
“ Psyche” and other earlier productions were executed in bold rivalry 
of David. His large and well-known picture of “ The Battle of Auster- 
litz,”” with fourteen portraits, of the Emperor and his lieutenants, com- 
bining both the departments of Art which he followed, met Gros on his 
own ground ; and the “ Eatrance of Henri Quatre” in the subsequent 
period of his life, was a conspicuous production of the Romantic school, 
“ whegane than any other picture determined the career of Paul de La 
oche, 

—_—— 


THE “ EDINBURGH REVIEW” ON DOCTOR ARNOLD. 

The late number of the Edinburgh Review contains an article on Jom 
Brown’s Schooldays, which we will leave its numerous readers to praise as 
it deserves. We only refer to it now because it contains, so far as we 
know, the first attempt to examine the real character and position of Dr. 
Arnold which has been made since his death. In the beutiful biogra- 
phy which Mr. Stanley wrote in the first feelings of sorrow, admiration, 
and regret, there is confessedly no attempt made to estimate or to criti- 
cise the subject of the story. We are left to draw our own deductions, 
Dr. Arnold’s opinions are neither approved nor disapproved —his conduct 
is neither censured nor praised. The writer places himself in the posi- 
tion which he had so long occupied, of a pupil who would have thought 
it irreverent to note the shortcomings or the mistakes of his master. 
And no one has ever taken the trouble to supply the deficiency—either 
because the world did not think the deficiency a matter of much concern, 
or because the prestige attending Dr. Arnold’s name has prevented those 
qualified to judge him from publishing any opinion respecting him. The 
Edinburgh Reviewer, however, treats Arnold as other men of equal emi- 
nence are ordinarily treated. He points out candidly and unreservedly 
what he considers Arnold’s weak side; and we think what he says is 
well worth examining, not ouly because it enables us to form a more 
clear and correct conception of the character of a remarkable man, but 
also because there were points in Arnold’s character which, if impar- 
tially viewed, are very instructive, but which can only be brought to 
light if Arnold is treated as a man whom it is equally open to cen- 
suce or to praise. 

We will briefly recapitulate the observations of the Reviewer, so far as 
his review has todo with Dr. Arnold. Having described the general 
system of English public schools, he asks how Dr. Arnold was related to 
it. Whereas the essential character of public school education is that 
the school should be a miniature of the world without, so that boys 
trained in the one are fitted for the other, Dr. Arnold, he says, introduced 
into this education a spirit of alienation from the world, of impatience 
at the world’s ways, and contempt for the world’s opinion. “ The special 
peculiarity of his character would seem to have been an intense and some- 
what impatient fervour.” And his eagerness to see things as he wished, 
and of his intolerance of all that departed from the standard which he set 
before him, were, in one direction, positively injurious. ‘ To make the 
boys morally thoughtful was with him the Law and the Prophets. The 
total want of humour which characterized him prevented him from see- 
ing that much of what he considered awful wickedness was mere fun, 
and that it was far less desirable than possible to turn boys into men 
before their time.’ Ina very spirited and graphic passage the Reviewer 
describes the practical effects of this on the elder boys. ‘“ When a youth 
of this stamp hears from such a man as Arnold, the sort of half truths 
which he communicated to his fourth-form boys, he receives them as the 
very fulfilment of his dreams. His master, the object of his idolatry, de- 
legates to him the combined authority of the priest and the prophet. If 
there is evil in the house, he is to hate it, to preach to it, and finally, to 
take a cane and thrash it in the name of the Lord, an exercise which gra- 
tifies the old Adam, while it gives a grim satisfaction to the new.” And 
so the Reviewer goes on, through many more seniences, illustrating in 
varied language, tie effect of putting on young shoulders the burden of 
moral thoughtfulness, And, if there was a factitious importance given 
under Arnold’s system to the motives of action, so there was a factiti- 
ously solemn aspect in which actions themse!ves,were viewed. The in- 
stance chosen by the Reviewer is the suppression of a custom by virtue 
of which the fags were made to cultivate the garden of the sixth-form 
boys, on a certain island in the school-close. ‘Tom Brown is penetrated 
with wonder at the wisdom of the devices by which the abuse was done 
away with, whereas the Reviewer thinks that it would have been just as 
easy, aud much more simple, for Dr. Arnold to have at once forbidden 
the continuance of a custom which he disapproved of. The fault lies 
perhaps, rather with Tom Brown than with Arnold. We do not suppose 
that Arnold conceived that he was doing the great thing which the writer, 
who is too apt to look at the events ,of his youth through Mr. Kingsley’s 
spectacles, attributes tohim. But still the general proposition of the 
Reviewer remains, we think, incontestable, that the Rugby system was 
in one sense a high-pressure system, and an invasion on the old theory of 
public-school education. 

The remark that Araold was deficient in humour gives the key to a 
great part of his character. Humour, we are told by psychologists, con- 
sists in a vivid sense of the disparity and incongruity between man’s ul- 
timate destiny—his position as a reasoning, a responsible, and an immor- 
tal being—on the one hand, and his pettiness, his foibles, his absorbing 
interest in the minutie of daily life, on the other. Arnold recoiled from 
the lower side of life—he could not bear with the small follies and trivi- 
alities of men. He wished everything to be as men picture the world to 
themselves, when they temporarily regard it under the influence of their 
higher thoughts only. Ordinary men soon return to common working 
life, and to the feelings and habits which this life engenders, and the in- 
stinct which guides them to do this is what we call common sense. A re- 
flective man, who also returns to daily life and vulgar thoughts, but who 
retains a vivid impression of his deeper thoughts, and feels the contrast 
keenly, but is struck with the oddity of it rather than with sadness, is a 
humourist. But the men who, if measured by the rang¢ of thought over 
which humour extends, are narrow because they cannot preserve the ba- 
lance of their minds and accept the smallness and vileness of ordinary 
existence, are the men who often influence the world most, who impress 
themselves most fixedly on their fellows, and add most largely to the 
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vein of thought which feeds the moral life of society. They are intense, 
because they are one-sided, and intensity is weet ew than bu- 
mour. The world puts its own interpretation on r 


og, 


teaching, and 

it withia the oy gee of actual life ; but still it receives this 

and abides by it, unless other teaching comes to supersede it. 

If Dr. Arnold bad been a man, but also a humourous one, he 
would probably have a anata his elder eh oom spare 
them moral thoughtfulness ; but 


on of reality 
and intensity which worked omhis pupils, and lay at the bottom of their 
admiration for him. The world reasonably complained that his pupils 
behaved as if they were privileged people ; but it was quite true that 
oo enjoyed a privilege, for they had seen daily for some years one 
of the rarest of si a man with an intense hatred of evil, and an in- 
tense love of 

This in ty depends for the direction which it assames on the con- 
comitant qualities of the mind, and especially on those affections, in- 
stincts, or habits of thought which are termed moral sympathies. Arnold 

hated ecclesiasticism with such a bitterness of hatred that he could only 
describe his feelings towards the heads of a party in the English Church 
to which he was opposed, by saying that he should like to be left to fight 
it out with them in a saw-pit. "And yet there was a point on which he 
very pay approached the ecclesiasticism which he hated. He evi- 
dently took up his Church theory in much the same spirit. and by much 
the same mental process, as his opponents took up their Church theory. 
The notion of a Christian State, with the politics of Aristotle and the 
ethios of St. Paul, exactly fitted into the groove of his mind, and he in- 
sisted on believing it to be true and possible. Nor would it be difficult 
to apply the high-pressure system of education to the purposes of his ad- 
versaries. If we can suppose a large school, with a plan of constant sur- 
veillance, elaborate contrivances for putting the names of boys in differ- 
ent-col d books ding to their behaviour, arrangements to carve 
out the way of spending every hour of the day, and sermons on the meat 
at dioner being bad or good, it might be very plausibly maintained that 

is was a parody ot Ragby under Arnold. But Arnold’s moral sympa- 
thies were of the highest and noblest kind. He had a passionate love 
for truth, liberty, and honesty, He panted after all that was large and 

erous. He had a boylike fondness for pathetic stories and gallant 
eeds. His animal spirits were excellent, and he hada genuine pleasure 
in physical exercise, and in sports and games of all kinds. The conse- 
quence was, that there was a counterbalancing element which prevented 
Arnold’s theories and his proneness to moral exaggeration from working 
as they would have worked if he had been acold or formal man. The 

I Reviewer was not called upon to notice this element in Ar- 

nold’s character, because he was only speaking of Tom Brown, who not 
bs over-admired, but even magnified the other side of Arnold’s mind. 
ut no correct notice can be formed of what Arnold meant by moral 
thoughtfulness, unless we take into consideration the fact that, along with 
the inculcation of a scrupul lemnity of character, there was the 
hourly exhibition of the frankest, freest, impulses towards every form of 
an almost personal love for all heroic men, and the most con- 
8'ant tenderness and consideration for any weakness that he did not con- 
sider to indicate a want of manliness. Very often from these two sides 
of his character proceeded what must seem a contradiction to those who 
> him by books. The Reviewer selects an excellent instance. 
In Brown, Arnold is rep ted as interested and enthusiastic about 
the school games. The Reviewer quotes from Mr. Stanley’s biography a 
letter in which Arnold expresses a — different feeling, and says, that 
“ when the spring and — of youth is altogether unsanctified by any- 
thing pure and elevated in its desires, it becomes a spectacle that is as dizzy- 
ing, and almost more morally distressing, than the shouts and gambols of 
a set of lunatics,” “ No one,” continues the Reviewer, “ would discover 
from Tom Brown that these were Dr. Arnold’s feelings ;” and yet Tom 
Brown did but paint from the life. As a matter of fact, Arnold was ex- 
tremely fond of all boyish sports, heartily interested in the games 
of the school, and very anxious that physical as well as moral courage 
should be stimulated among his boys. But when he came to think 
quietly and write confidentially about such matters, the sympathies 
which real life called into play were dormant. He looked at boyish 
games with that highly wrought seri which bel to a man 
whose thoughts are intensely set on things above, and who has not that 
power of shaping into a whole the valgar and the sublime, the natural 
and the supernatural, which we call wisdom or humour, according as the 
— or the imagination predominates. 
is union of a narrow intensity in forming the bases of belief and 
establishing the first principles of action, with noble and wide sympathies 
also showed itself in Arnold’s literary works. They charm by the beauty 
of their style, by the earnestness with which the author cleaves to his 
convictions, and, above all, by the spirit of purity, of generosity, and high 
feeling which they breathe. But they have all one marked characteristic 
—they show that the author had a strong love for truth, but a weak love 
for evidence. Arnold could not bear the attitude of doubt, the distrust 
of his own judgment, the balancing of nice probabilities which is the 
weary work of every one who cares for evidence. It is one thing to say, at 
all hazards, that which we really think, and another to sift mioutely the 
grounds on which our belief rests. Arnold wrote on very difficult, and 
sometimes dangerous, subjects, and he would have gone to the stake 
rather than have concealed a single one of his opinions ; but when he 
came to a great intellectual difficulty, he trusted for its solution to his 
moral sympathies. He wrote the history of early Rome, not by means of 
that laborious and impartial examination of authorities, entirely careless 
as to the result at which it arrives, which is so distasteful to the human 
maind that we can scarcely wonder at the small number of trustworthy 
historians, but by means of an ardent admiration for Niebubr’s moral 
character. He sympathized so heartily with the tone in which the great 
German wrote, that he would not venture to differ from him as to the ori- 
gin of the Etrusci. 

So, too, no historical writer of the present day has carried to so great 
a degree as Arnold the passion for that most fertile source of delusion— 
historical parallels. It exactly suited him to judge of men by the com- 
— of their supposed sympathies, and to group together events so as 
to e them teach the same lesson. If we examine the evidence, histo- 
rical parallcls generally fade away. The circumstances are only superfi- 
cially the same, and their adjuncts are entirely different. The conse- 
quence is, that Arnold’s histories are already almost forgotten. Among 
his writings none are at all likely to live except his sermons. They will 
live, because they express his mind as it showed itself in a sphere which it 
could properly seize on. Appreciation of evidence is not necessary for a 
good’sermon—a sensible treatment of the little things of daily life is not ne- 
oessary. t is wanted is intensity of conviction, fearlessness, frank- 
ness, and pr need ; and all these Arnold had in a degree beyond, per- 
baps, any of his generation. 

— _ 

Curious Triat ror Deer Sreatinc.—At the Sheffield sessions, Wil- 
liam Barker, a tall, athletic man, was indicted for killiog and stealing 
two fallow deer, the property of Lord Wharoncliffe. On New Year’s-day 
morning Lord Wharncliffe’s keepers: discovered that a remarkably fine 
buck was missing from his park. There were traces of the buck having 
been attacked by one or more dogs, and of its having been conveyed over 
the park wall into a plantation. Placards were issued, offering a reward 
of £10 for the discovery and conviction of the offenders, On the 16th of 
January one of the keepers (Travis) was at Wiley’s dramshop, in Shef- 
field, when the prisoner accosted him and asked if they had found the 
buck. Being told that they had not, the prisoner asked how much there 
would be for any one who gave information, and the keeper replied 
“ £10.” Prisoner intimated that he could give some clue, and, by ar- 
prey men met Travis and another keeper half an hour afterwards at 
the Pack- Inn. Prisoner then asked why they had not advertised 
two deer instead of one, adding, “ There are two gone.” He proceeded 
to state that he knew nothing of the affair, except what he had heard ; 
but, if the keepers would go to Woodhead plantation, they would find 
the bodies of the two deer covered over with leaves. He stated that the 
largest deer was at > | in the pond for two hours, and could not be got 
out till a dog got hold of it by the nose and worried it; that the small 
one was caught and had its throat cut near the side of the pond, and that 
‘both the bodies were lifted over the park wall and carried through the 
plantation to near a water-trough—a distance of half a mile,—and there 
covered over with leaves. Travis expressed doubts about finding the 
bodies there, and the prisoner replied, “I’m sure you will, for I had 
hold of the buck’s horns not long since.” He added that the parties 
went with a cart to remove the bodies the night following the robbery, 
but there were so many ns stirring in the road that they did not 
think it safe todo so. The keepers, before receiving the prisoner’s in- 
formation, were not aware that mere than one deer was missing. 

They found the two bodies in the exact place he had indicated. The 
appearance on the bodies and around the pond showed that the deer 
must have met with their deaths in the precise manner described by the 
prisoner. These facts having becn laid before Lord Wharacliffe, he ap- 
pears to have come to the that one who was so accurately in- 














formed of the manner in which the deer had been killed and carried 

away must himself have been one of the In consequence, the 
was apprehended and committed for trial. When ap, 

the on wee that “a dirty trick” had been played in turning 

against himself the information he had been induced to give on the offer 

of a reward. The only evidence against the prisoner beyond the state- 

ment he had made to the keepers was a proof that, on the day before 


bridge, a village a mile and a-half from Wharncliffe-park, and was d 
ing at a publichouse there (having a large dog with him), in company 
with 12 or 14 others, till 11 o’clock at night. For the prosecution it was 
urged that the information so specifically and accurately given by the 
prisoner as to the killing and removing of the deer could not by possi- 
bility have been derived from the narrative of another, but was that of 
one who himself must have taken part in the transaction. Mr. Foster, 
for the defence, urged that there was not a particle of direct evidence to 
support the charge that the prisoner had had any share in killing and 
ction the deer, and that there was nothiug in his statement to the 
keeper but what he could have gathered from overhearing in a public- 
house the conversation of those who committed the offence. He justified 
the observation of the prisoner, that, in turning against him information 
which he had been induced to give under promise of a reward, Lord 
Wharncliffe had been guilty of “ a dirty trick.”” The prosecution had failed 
to make out their case beyond doubt, and he therefore appealed to the 
jury, as independent men, to deal justly by his client, a poor man, not- 
withstanding that the prosecutor was a rich man and a peer of the realm. 
The jury, after upwards of an hour’s consultation, retarned a verdict of 
Not Guilty. The verdict was received with considerable cheering from 
the spectators in court, but this was immediately suppressed.— Manches- 
ter Guardian. 
“ Discusston Forum.”—There is no doubt that many a man who fan- 
cied himself tolerably familiar with the “ lions” of the metropolis felt 
his knowledge unexpectedly enlarged when he read in the pamphlet 
“ L’ Empereur Napoleon III. et V Angleterre” the alarming fact that there is 
a coffee-house near Temple Bar called “ Discussion Forum,” where peo- 
ple eat and drink, and at the same time talk politics, the debates being 
directed by a man paid by the proprietor. Still more terrible is the fur- 
ther fact that in the mouth of November the question was discussed, “ Is 
regicide permitted under certain circumstances?” We may remind our 
readers that these are alleged as proofs that direct provocatives preceded 
the bombs of the 14th January. The broad statement that there is a 
place where people eat, drink, and talk politics, will probably not ap- 
pear extraordinary to any inhabitant of London—nay, the genuine Cock- 
ney would be rather more surprised if he heard that there was a public- 
house at which such things did not take place. The extraordinary part 
of the busi is the tion of such an extraordinary sort of place as 
“ Discussion Forum” in the quasi-official pamphlet. We are afraid that 
the halo of importance thus suddenly cast upon “ Discussion Foram” 
will not stand the test of personal investigation. The word “ Forum” 
sounds large, and the mind, to supply it with an adequate imagy, is forced 
to take a sweep to which the dimensions of the Fleet Street establish- 
ment by no means correspond. A very small room at the back of a pub- 
lic-house, with its floor chiefly occupied by tables, set out, not for the 
composition of seditious manifestoes, but for plates, dishes, and tumblers 
—this is th Forum in which discussions takes place tbat we are informed 
on such high authority fling terror across the British Channel. Whether 
they have been equally successful in awakening curiosity in the next 
stceet may be reasonably doubted. “ Di ion Forum” is a most amus- 
ing , a debating room of the thorough old English school, in which 
public questions are discussed sometimes cleverly, sometimes bombasti- 
cally, sometimes nonseusically, but for the most part in a manner that, 
from some cause or other, is highly entertaining. 
“ Discussion Forum ” is, in fact, a concentrated essence of London- 
dom, with a due quantum of Caledonian and Hibernian elements. 
Thoroughly British is the portrait of the founder, which holds the post 
of honour assigned in the Roman Capitol to the statue of the wolf. 
Thoroughly British is the Chairman, who with mild benignity rules the 
storm of debate. Thoroughly British are the glasses of stout grog, the 
chop, the Welsh rabbit, and the “ long clay.” Thoroughly British is the 
good humour that, even more than the authority of the chairman, pre- 
vents the feast of reason from being too highly seasoned. The speakers 
and their auditors, who are all mixed together, so that any ambitious 
auditor may become an orator if he pleases without stirring from his 
lace, belong more or less to the middle classes. * * * At present the 
‘orum is a little indignant at the manner in which it is mentioned in the 
Imperial pamphlet, though the indignation is provably qualified inter- 
nally by the pleasure that everybody feels on becoming unexpectedly 
important. The orators complain that their proceedings are watched ; 
they are convinced that every word they utter will find its way to France 
by way of electric telegraph—they accuse intrusive Napoleonists of 
venality—they wrathfully repel the assertion that their own chairman is 
paid by the proprietor, or by any one else—they ask if the subjects for 
discussion are to be dictated by a foreign Power. But beneath all this 
virtuous indignation there is a solid substratum of chuckle. Even the 
enthusiastic defier of prisons speaks in the fall conviction that he has no 
more chance of being incarcerated than of being broken on the wheel, 
while the general tendency of the assembly is to take the side of common 
sense, and to laugh down bombast of every description, the cool sarcastic 
speaker always gaining the victory over the vociferous rhetorician. There 
is no doubt that there are a hundred piaces in London to which our de- 
scription would apply quite as well as to “ Discussion Forum.” How- 
ever, let it enjoy the proud distinction which has been conferred upon it 
by the French pamphlet, and let it show that it isin some way worthy 
its pre-eminence by improving its ventilation.—Times. 














Recistrar-GENERAL’s Curiosities.—All sorts of revelations are un- 
folded by these registers—some pathetic, some ridiculous, Name after 
name alike, down a page of deaths, shows a whole family swept off by 
some epidemic. Signature after signature of the coroner shows a ravag- 
ing colliery explosion or a shipwreck. Here is a poor child named Alpha 
Omega ; on looking closely, you see that it is illegitimate,—First and 
Last the mother calis it, recording her repentance on the brow of her off- 
spring. No names are too absurd for parents to give their children. Here 
are innocents stamped for life as Kidnum Toats, Lavender Marjoram, 
Patient Pipe, Tabitha Cumi, Fussy Gotobed, and, strangest of all, here is 
one called Eli Lama Sebachthani Pressnail! Other parents are more 
ambitious, and prematurely ennoble their children by designating them 
Lord, Earl, Princess Charlotte, &c.; whilst, during the Russian war, 
numbers of Pac things were labelled, Malakoff, Sebastopol, Redan, Inker- 
mann, and aklava. Florence Nightingale, however, scems to have 
been the greatest favourite, especially amongst the poor, who have shown 
their admiration for her by perpetuatiog the name in their families all 
over the country. The returns for the last two years would show that 
Florence bas become a much commoner name lately. Some of the mar- 
riage registers are curious. The greatest extremes of age—70 and 17— 
are often found to unite in matrimony. Occasionally we see an entry 
only half completed, and a note to this effect :—‘*Ceremony begun, but 
not finished, the marriage being broken off ;” or, “ Bridegroom so drunk 
that the marriage could not proceed.” If pe ety names are any index 
to their characters, the most extraordinary union of qualities often ap- 
pears to take place. “Friend” marries a woman named * Amor;’’ a “Lamb” 
before marriage becomes a “Lion” after ; a “Nightingale” marries a “Par- 
tridge ;” “ Mutton” takes “ Ham ;” “ Salmon,” “ Codd,” &. Some 
of the mistakes which the registrars make with the causes of death are 
rather remarkable. People are discovered to die of the following strange 
complaints, most of them are probably new to our medical readers :— 
“ Imperfect closure of the foreman,” “ Turner-on the right anne,” “ Dis- 
ease of the lever,” “ Hanged himself in a fit of temperate insanity from ex- 
cessive drinking,” &¢.—Chambers's Journal. 

Exciaxp Burtpine Steamers ror Kussti.—Another of the large fleet 
of iron steam-vessels building in this country for the Russian Steam Na- 
vigation Company will leave the Tyne in a day or two for the Black Sea, 
where she will be employed in bringing to market the produce of the 











extensive coalfields of Southern Russia. The vessel alluded to is the 
large iron steamer Oudaloy, built by Messrs. Charles Mitchell & Co., of 
Walker, on the Tyne. The steaming and carrying properties of this fine 
vessel have been well tested, the umount of cargo carried being 200 tons 
in excess of the stipulated quantity at a fixed draught of water. The 
Russian merchants seem fully alive to the immense advantage of steam 
as an element of modern commerce, and extensive orders are being exe- 
cuted in England for the supply of iron vessels to navigate the Russian 
waters. Messrs. Charles Mitchell & Co, have recently entered into large 
contracts for building those vessels, and from the peculiarity of the ser- 
vice some of them will be of unusual proportions and quite unlike any 
vessel employed in this country. As an example Messrs. Mitchell are 








that when the deer were missed, he was at a shooting match at Soe trade. 
ok- 


difficulties of the navigation. The cabins are fitted on deck, and the 
vessel will resemble the steamers used on the American rivers more 
than anything known in this part of the world. The framework of the 
hull is equally peculiar, all the elements being so combined as to pro- 
duce the greatest possible strength with the least amount of weight. 
This large contract entered into by Messrs. Mitchell will be a great boon 
to the working classes of Tyneside in the present depressed state of 





No Passports Requirep.—Dovedale, Bangor, Ambleside—Snowdon, 
Mam Tor, Helvellyn—Killarney, Loch Katrine, the Isle of Wight—of. 
fered in exchange for Paris! anks to the new police requirements of 
France—and the temper in which she shows her deficiencies—the most 
lovely, striking, and poetical parts of merrie Eagland— 


The sceptred isle— 
This fortress built by nature for itself— 
may possibly be seen this year. England for the Eaglish will be a plea- 
sant change. Why should we spend our money and our health in Paris 
—to be mulcted by its excellencies? We do not deny that France isa 
pleasant place, though we think England far more pleasant and pictu- 
resque. Truth to say—for we are summer-birds, and know very well 
what blistering suns, what sudden evening chills, what insect torments, 
what detestable living and infamvus extortions the sweet South has in 
store for those who romantically look only for its orange groves and 
banks of violets—truth to say, there are more beaty of scene, more ease 
of travel, more open air enjoyment, more soft sun and gentle shade, more 
variety of sea and sky and landscape, to be found in these islands 
than in any equal extent of country from Calais to Constantinople. We 
therefore join our brethren of the press in cordially inviting our fellow 
conspirators to refrain from Paris, until the rulers of that city shall have 
recovered their lost composure. 
Revenge is sweet, especially to women ! 

—Englishmen, it is said, spend four millions sterling a year in Paris— 
one hundred millions of Francs! Let us aow give Oxford and Ventnor— 
Salisbury and the Giant’s Causeway—Newstead, Melrose, and Stratford 
the combes of Devon, the vales of Yorkshire, the headlands of Galway— 
a turn of admiration. We can do pretty well without Paris. Let us see 
how Paris can do without us, Will not our railway boards, our steam- 
boat companies, even our hotel-keepers, help us here ?—English paper. 


A Boy Savep rrom Swarks By Ciirrorp’s Boat-Lowerine Grar.— 
The Melbourne Argus has the following with respect to the above :— 
“Abundant testimony to the invaluable character of this invention has 
been supplied from time to time, but the report of the commanding of the 
Government emigrant ship Medway, (Capt. Kennedy) places its useful- 
ness in so prominent a light that it becomes a subject of congratulation 
to learn that the Steam Navigation Board of Victoria have made it in- 
cumbent on all colonial steamers to carry this boat-lowering gear after 
July 1, 1858. Capt Kennedy writes, that just after daybreak on the 12th 
October, while the watch was watching decks, one of my lads (the son 
of the captain of the Stebenheath) fell from the poop overboard, A life- 
buoy was thrown to him, and in a few seconds afler one of the quarter- 
boats fitted with Clifford’s lowering gear was in the water, and picked 
him up. The lad was in the boat and alongside the ship again before 
mapy of the people forward knew any one had fallen over board, so 
quickly was it done. At the time there were several sharks about the 
ship, aud he would have been eaten had he been many minutes in the 
water. The boy’s life was saved solely through the quickness with 
which the boat was lowered, andI add one more to the list of lives al- 
ready saved by this invention, in the hope that shipowners may be in- 
duced to adopt it generally in their vessels.” 





Brron’s Lameness.—‘ No one was within the house but Fletcher ; of 
which I was glad. Asif he knew my wishes, he led me up a narrow 
stair into a small room, with nothing in it but a coffin standing on 
trestles. No word was spoken by either of us; he withdrew the black 
pall and the white shroud, and there lay the embalmed body of the Pil- 
grim—more beautiful in death than in life. The contraction of the mus- 
cles and skin had effaced every line that time or passion had ever traced 
on it ; few marble busts could have matched its stainless white, the har- 
mony of its proportions, and perfect finish : yet he had been dissatisfied 
with that body, and longed to cast its slough. How often I had heard 
him curse it. He was jealous of the genius of Shakspere—that might 
well be—but where had he seen the face or form worthy to excite his 
envy? I asked Fletcher to bring me a glass of water. On his leaving 
the room, to eonfirm or remove my doubts as to the cause of his lameness, 
I uncovered the Pilgrim’s feet, and was answered—the great mystery 
was solved. Both his feet were clubbed, and his legs withered to the 
knee—the form and features of an Apollo, with the feet and legs of a 
sylvan [satyr.”"—TZrelawney’s Revollections.—(Of this one he ought to be 
ashamed.) 

Brron’s Love or Fun.—* No boy cornet oot a practical joke more 
than Byron. On great occasions, when our Captain wished to be d, 
he wore a bright scarlet waistcoat ; as he was very corpulent, Byron 
wished to see if this vest would not button round us both. The captain 
was taking his siesta one day, when he persuaded the boy to bring up the 
waistcoat. In the mean time, as it was nearly calm und very hot, I 
opened the coops of the geese and ducks, who instinctively took to the 
water. Neptune, the Newfoundland dog, jumped after them, and Mo- 
retto, the bull-dog, followed him. ‘Now,’ said Byron, standing on the 
gangway, with one arm in the red waistcoat, ‘ _ your arm in, Tre, we 
will jamp overboard, and take the shine out of it.’ Sowedid. The cap- 
tain, hearing the row on deck, came up, and when he saw the gorgeous 
— he was so proud of defiled by sea-water, he roared out, ‘ My 

ord, you should know better than to make a mutiny on board ship (the 
crew were laughing at the fun), I won’t heave to, or lower a boat, I ho 
you will both be drowned.’—‘ Then you will loose your frite’ (for so the 
Captain always pronounced the word freight), shouted Byron. AsIsaw 
the dogs worrying the ducks and geese, I returned on board with the 
waistcoat, pacified the skipper, lowered a boat, and, with the aid of u boy, 
skulled after the birds and beasts.’’—Jbid. 








Far-Fetcaep Proor or tHe Antiquity oF THE Human Race.—In a 
paper read before the Royal Society, on 11th February, Mr. Horner, 
giving an account of researches undertaken near Cairo, with the view of 
throwing light upon the geological history of the alluvial land of Egypt, 
stated that a fragment of pottery, now in his possession, an inch square 
and a quarter of an inch in thickness, the two surfaces being of a brick 
red colour, had been obtained from the lowest part of a boring, 39 feet 
from the surface of the ground. The entire soil pierced consisted of true 
Nile sediment ; and allowing the estimated rate of increase of deposited 
sediment of 3} inches in a century to be correct, this fragment having 
been found at a depth of 36 feet, is a record of the existence of man 
13,375 years before A.D. 1858—11,517 years before the Christian era— 
and 7,625 years from the beginning assigned by Lepsius to the reign of 
Menes, the founder of Memphis—of man, moreover, in a state of civilisa- 
tion, so far at least as to be able to fashion clay into vessels, and to know 
how to harden it by the action of strong heat.—. 


Very Coot.—The following very cool statement is made in a letter 
from St. Petersburg, in the Constitutionnel. It says :—‘ The foreign press, 
and particularly that of Austria, have reproached Russia with acting in 
opposition to the Treaty of Paris A re-establishing Sebastopol as a mari- 
time fortress of the first rank. These reproaches are completely un- 
founded. The Russian Government will preserve the north side, which 
it will transform into a fortress for the interior, but it will not 
re-establish the maritime fortress. The ground on which the mi- 
litary cons.ructions of the State now stands will be distributed among ci- 
vilians and the army, as a reward for services rendered, and the imperial 
rescript to that effect has been already signed.” Russia will obsarve the 
treaty just so much as it suits the Emperor, and no more. 





Tae Messrs. Dennistoun’s Arrairs.—This eminent meréantile house 
is coming finely out of the temporary difficulties in which it was in- 
volved by the national crash in November last. The Messrs. Dennistoun 
have just transmitted a circular of Thursday’s date to their creditors, 
intimating that they will be prepared on Wednesday, the 31st inst., to 
anticipate by payment the second instalment of their engagements on 
general account, which is due on July 31 next. The Messrs. Dennistoun 
add : ‘‘ As it will be obvious to you that we ought not to keep funds un- 
productive, we take the liberty of stating that, if you do not apply be- 
fore the 30th April next for this instalment, we shall assume you will 
not require payment before it becomes due, on the respective dates of 
July 31 and June 30.”—Glasgow Herald. 





A Sratvg or Turner.—Mr. Baily, the father of English sculpture, is 
completing a full-length of Turner for the next Academy (Exhibition.) 
How that | , Strange genius will look in stone, after our 





constructing a paddle steamer 200 feet long, upwards of 30 feet broad, 
which when fully laden will only draw 18 inches of water. The form of 
the hull pesaller, the bow being shaped like a spoon to overcome the 


oose-dressed, 
Fray aphanep Greeks, is an interesting problem. Some record of this 
kind is much wanted for Turner. The best sketch of him we know is 
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Count a’Orsay clever drawing of him at some soirée, with a tea-cup in 
on. wy embed a mellow face, such as of one who loved his un- 
brandied sherry. His eye—usually an abstracted dark-lantern eye— 
could turn on at times in a full as dark lanterns do.— Atheneum. 
AupERMANIC DESCRIPTION OF HaveLocx.—We were glad to see that 
at the Court of Common Council last week it was unanimously agreed 
that a bust of General Havelock should be placed in the Guildhall. The 
aldermen described the dead hero as “ a great linguist and a good Chris- 
tian,” —® concatenation not vi inferential. It is pretty though to see 
commerce acknowledging the religion the justice of ho- 
ie war. Surely, never since Wolfe or Moore has an English leader 
earned so rapid a fame. We lament that a sorrowing nation has to 
the laureLcrown so lately given upon the coffin instead of on the 
—Ibid. 








eCboess 
PROBLEM No. 483, sy Herr Ercusrapr. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate, in five moves. 


Sotution To Prosiem No. 482. 


White. Blacn. 
1. Kt tks P, ch, | tks Kt. 
2. P to Q3, ch. t tks P. 
3. Bto Q 5. cb. | K tks B. 
4. QtoQ B6, checkmate. 


To ComresPonpENTs.—R. B. Many enquiries are made for the Book contain- 
ing the proceedings of the Chess Congress. We are informed that it will not 
appear before the end of May or the commencement of June. This delay was 
unavoidable, owing to the labour that has been bestowed upon the work and the 
critical analysis of the Games by the pen of Mr. Paul Morphy.——S. F. J. The 
Prizes to the Competitors in the Problem Tournay of the Chess Congress have 
been awarded as follows: First Prize to Rudolph Willmers, of Vienna, Ger- 
many ; Second Prize to Conrad Bayer, of Olmiitz, Germany. An honourable 
pom 4 has been accorded to the Third best set by Samuel Loyd of New York 
City——A Grand Problem Tournay, limited to American composers, has been 
wpe by the Committee of Management of the American Chess Association. 

. G. eons. Loyd and Perrin have only played two games, each scoring 
one. * 





LET—IN EAST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, BETWEEN LEXINGTON & THIRD 

Avenues, a desirable Four-storey ENGLISH BASEMENT HOUSE, replete with the 
modern improvements, and in excellent order. Rent only $600. A portion of the furniture, 
which is new, can be had cheap. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
EING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND. BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
those they formerly occupied, and better ge for the display of their Merchandise, 
which, for ELEGANCE: VARIRTY., and EXTENT, is aomeates 
This is unquestionably the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
MENT IN NEW YORK, if not in the World, receiving from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LoNDON, 


steamers and sailing vessels, throughout the season, 7 desirable novelty for GENTLE 
Yen's DRESS, and will be found, upon inspection, for STYLE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
best house for ECONOMY in the United States. 








$600,000 WORTH OF 
ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 

I* view of the financial panic and of tne fact that it may continue some weeks longer, we 

have concluded to close out our IMMENSE STOCK ata GREAT SACRIFICE, at once. 
It consists of large assortments of every description of FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS, 
Manufactured with great taste from goods either of our own importations or getting up, num- 
bering Coats, Pants, Vests, Robes, Shirts, &c., nearly 100,000 GARMENTS! 

ALSO, A SUPERB STOCK OF 

FURNISHING GOODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, 
Shirts, Robes, Shawls, &c., of our own Manufacture or Importation. 

This is the largest Stock of Fashionable and Seasonable Clothing and Furnishing Goods ever 
@fered ia the world, and at Lower Prices. 

We offer also a large stock of very Low Priced Clothing for Southern and Western Trade, 
which we will close out to dealers at a heavy per centage UNDER COST! 

MERCHANT TAILORING STOCK ! (CUSTOM DEPARTMENT) AT THE SAME GREAT 
Sacrifice FOR CASH. Our Wholesale Rooms will be thrown open for the selection of all 
wanting single Garments or by the quantity. 

a@ The Bills of all selvent Banks in this and surrounding States taken at par. 


D. DEVLIN & CO., 258, 259 and 260 Broadway, (Cor. Warren-St.) 


ENGLISH BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENT.) 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, PUBLISHERS & IMPORTERS OF THE STAND- 

ARD AND AUTHORISED DITIONS. An Extensive Stock constantly on hand, and a 
Great Vaniety or Surers Bispincs. Also Episcopal (U. S.) Prayer Books, and Presbyte- 
rian Psalins, &c., &c. £. CHEESWRIGHT, Agent for U. 8. 


JOHN ARMOUR, 
STATIONER, BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
ENGRAVER, LITHOGRAPHER AND PRINTER, 
No. 7 Beekman Street, N. Y., 


H¢viNe COMPLETED HI3 ARRANGEMENTS, IS PREPARED T@ EXECUTE ALL 

orders in the above branches.—Merchants, Bankers, Insurance and Railroad Compa- 

— Vanada, will effect a great saving by sending their orders, which will have prempt at- 
ion. 











FAMILY SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. 
OPPOSITION WILL NEVER K'‘LL US! 
$15 AND $50 SEWING MACHINES! 
“Stitch, Stitch, Stitch, till the eyes grow heavy and dim, 
Stitch, Stitch, Stiteb, till the brain begins to swim.” 
be LADIES AND ALL OTHERS INTERESTED IN SEWING MACHINES FOR 
Family use, are invited to call and examine the TWO BEST SEWING MACHINES 
ever offered to the public. GIBB’S PATENT $15 SEWING MACHINES. This is the best, 
most durable and simple. cheap Sewing Machine before the public, and is warranted to excel 
all other low-priced machines. It has no saperior on thick and heavy material. Fifteen 
minutes only ones to learn to sate upon it. 

THE BOSTON FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. PRICE $50. Table and all complete. 
This machine we place before the public a8 the b-t FamiLy SEWING MacutNe in use. We 
Make no exceptions, even to the highest priced ones. It will not only exce! them in the great 
variety of material that it will sew, but is the handsomest and best finished machine—also, 
More accurate and reliable. We challenge the world to produce its equal !—Tus Best City 
Rererences GIveEN.—With these advaniages we place them fearlessly before the public in 
the full assurance eir manifold merits must make themselves manifest to its discrimi- 
Rating eye. We desire to establish agencies for the sale of the FIFTEEN DOLLAR Machines 
in all parts of the United States and Vanadas Persons with a small capital will find this a 

A 


Pleasant and profitable business, 
THOMAS & CO., 480 Broadway, New York. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 
Los MANIFESTO.—Wueeeras, ¢ anv I 
10 SHARE THE PROFITS ACCRUING FROM i, or 
‘o etic wder and Pills, 
ban THE INVENTOR OF THOSE ARTICLES, HAVE GOT UP A VARIETY OF POISONOUS COMPOUNDS TO 
EPRESENT THE SAME; THEREFORE BE IT KNOWN THAT THE ONLY POISONLESS, INFALLIBLE: AND 
IMMEDIATE MEANS OF DESTROYING Bepeves, ROACH PLast-Lice, ANTS, MOTHS, FLIES, AND 
a ony LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER ; 
‘ARATION WHICH CAN BE DEPENDED UPON FOR CLEARING HOUSES, CEL- 
LARS, BARNS, neem Ae, &c.. or Rats AND Mice, 13 = 
ON’S MAGNETIC PILLS. 








MOVED BY A DESIRE 


© PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, AND THE FIRST SCIENTIFIC MEN 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. THEY INVITE 
42 v.NY. ATTENTION 70 THE SAME AT aes Corend Parot: 





ORPHAN'S BALL. 
E, THE UNDERSIGNED PERSONS, TAKING INTO CONSIDERATION THE EM- 
barrassments by the Roman han lam of the 


in consequence of the late ‘ha tanee bat ups Ball 
ve a 
with h view af boning thas conte t, tobe held atthe . lita 
CRYSTAL PALACE, ON MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 12th; 





and in doing so, to and cordially invite the co-operation of all chazitable persons who 
have the weifare o those Poor litle orphans at heart to aid us in our endeavours in assisting 
that truly benevolent insti! 
GENTLEMEN SIGNING CALL. 
Danzer F. Tremann, Mayor. 
Hon. Fern’do Woood, Jer’h Wal T. Brady, Patrick M 

“"H.N. Seymour, Mich’! Connolly, D. Devlin, i John McKibbin, 

a & Hilton, Anson Herrick, Glasier, Joho gan, 

“ John * J.Carey, MM. T. Brennan, W. Hojer, 

“ Chas. P. Daly, P. Mulvihill, Capt. Jas. Hueston, J. B. McCaulay, 

“ Dan. E. Sikles, | Thomas E. Davies, Rich’d B. Connelly, John M. H 

“* Jno. R. Brady, J. Wilson, Chas. W. Baker, John Hennessay, 

“ Robt. Emmet John McQuire, T. Cunningham, obert 0 Hara, 
Thos. F. Monater, ee, John Brougham, Wm, 8. Peter J. Tully, 
William Kenneliy, Richard O'Gorman, Wm. J. A. Hart, James Hi: ‘ 
Robt. J. Dillon,’ Chas. M. Connolly, John Conway, ieh’l 

Clancy, D. W. Holly, David D. . in A. 
John Van Buren, John McKeon, Edw’d L. Doonelly, Philip Lyons, 
Arthur Woods, D. Cawilin, Edm’d J. Kelly, My 
J. Jas. Glover, James W. Whi James McPyke, Mich’! Smith, 
Sumas WeOvesty, Sohn EDevelin, James Hart, J Wan E. Rovinsc 

iC: ‘ 5 es Hart, Jr. 
rt. Wm. 1. Cole Jobo 2 John H. McKibbin, 
Jobu H. McCurn, Jobo Manning. oma: Andrew Smith, 
_ O’Conor, —_ ag 4 Ish, — = a 

Hargou: Arthur Leary, icholas Wal ames 0’ 1. 

Richard Busted, Thos. ©. Field, m ©. Byrne, J. C, Willet, 
2 Dull, Raffaelle Molini, Peter Dolan, J. H. Lee. 


COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 
Edm. J. Kelly, 
Arthur Woods, 

rthar 
Phil. Lyons, 
James Hart Jr. 


Hon. M. Connolly, 
R. B. Connelly, 
Joho Egan, 

John Kennedy, 
David D. Egan, 


T. F. Meagher, John McKibbin, 

John M. Harrington, P. Mulvibill, 

J. H. Williams, Dr. Connery, 
Thomas U. Field, 


Hon. Jobn Kelly, 
Geo. W. Hojer, John H. McCunn. 


JOHN MANNING, President. 
RICH’D BUSTEED, Ist Vice-President. 
EDW’D L. DONNELLY, 2d, Vice-Pres. 
B. Lawrence, Treasurer. 
Wituram KEnNeELLy, Secretary. 
Jer’s Watsn, Assistant Secretary. 
TICKETS can be had at the offices of the Irish Vindicator, Irish News, Irish American, 
New York Tablet and Freeman’s Journal. 


ATTRACTIVE STOCK FOR SPRING. 
CARPETING AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
MUCH BELOW CUSTOMARY PRICES. 

PATENT TAPESTRY, BRUSSELS, VELVET, INGRAIN, THREE PLY AND 
LOW PRICED CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, MAT- 
TING, STAIR CARPBTINGS, &c., &c. 

Also in Great Variety— 

BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, RICH PRINTED LASTINGS, MOREENS, LACE 
AND MUSLIN CURTAINS, LACE DRAPERIES, GILT CORNICES, 
WINDOW SHADES, &c. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 255, 257, 259 & 261 Grand Street. 


GENIN’S LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
OUTFITTING BAZAAR, 
Embracing Three extensive Show-Rooms, and comprising Twelve distinct Departments, viz 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BONNETS AND HEAD-DRESSES, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Hosiery.—Children’s Fancy Hats.—Lace: broideries. 
Infants’ Wardrobes.—Ladies’ and Children's Girne catsention ond Tete 
Boys’ Hats and Caps —Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing.—Gents’ and 
Boys’ Furnishing Goods—Gents’ Dress and Undress Hats. 

The Assortment in each Department is Fuli and Complete. 

GENIN’S BAZAAR, 513 BROADWAY, ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 


PETER O. RAGSDALE, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 


AYING HAD MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE PURCHASE AND CLASSI- 
fication of Cetton, and p ‘ing an i q th the planters of the 
nae River section, is enabled to make very favourable purchases, regarding quality and 


prices. 

The annual shipment of Cotton from Shreveport now amounts to nearly 100,000 bales, and 
Northern Manufacturers, as well as Cotton Factors in New York and New Uriegns will find 
it for their interest to communicate with the advertiser. 














JOHN EK. CURTIS’ 
OLD ESTABLISHED WATCH AND JEWELRY STORE, 


3 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK, FIVE DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY.—J. 
kK. C. ectfally invites the attention of the public te his stock of Watches, Jewelry, 
Silver and Pla! ‘are, ®pectacles, Fanc is, &c., all of which he will warrant to be 








the first quality, and at a much less price than any store in the city. Give him a call before 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
E HAVE THE PLEASURE OF INFORMING OUR LADY PATRONS OF LAST 
Season, that on the Ist of April next, we shall offer at our former location, 
No. 335 BROADWAY, 
AT ONE PRICE FOR CASH, WITHOUT ABATEMENT, 
A most beautiful, chaste and elegant Assortment of 
Spring Silks and Dress Goods, Shawls, Gloves, Embroideries, &c. 


Just Imported, and one of the cheapest and most desirable assortments of New Goons that 
will be oifered at reta | in this Country this season, and to which will be added every novelty 
that the best taste and facilities on the Paris market, through our resident Agent there can 


BAJOU KID GLOVE, just landed, of Exclusive Shades. Misses’ 75 cts. ; Ladies’ 874; cts. 
Gentiemen’s $1. No mixed lots. This make of Gloves is equal if not suverior to any Glove 
now sent to this Country. 
50,000 Yards of very choice styles of INDIA SILKS at 50 cents per yard. 
P. 8.—Mr. Joseru Wart. for many years with Messrs. Beck & Co., will be in attendance, 
and will be pleased to see his Lady friends. 
EDWARD LAMBERT & CO. 


STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


N°: 3 AND 5 JOHN STREST, (TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY). NEW YORK, 
Dye Ribbons, Silks, Woolen and Fancy Goods of every description. Theirsuperior style 
of Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments is widely known. Crape Shawls Dyed in the 
most brilliant or grave colours. All kinds of Shawls, Curtains, &c., cleaned or re-dyed. 
Goods received and returned by Express, RRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 

Nos. 3 and 5 John Street, Two doors from Broadwey, New York. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S STEEL PENS. 
MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 JOHN STREET, N. Y. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, VICTORIA, 303. DOUBLE DAMASCUS, 
EaGLE—AUTOGRAPH, 
And other Popular PENS, on Cards and in Boxes, for sale as above, and by the TRADE 
Generally, throughout the United States. The quality of these Pens is best attested by the 
steadily increasing demand for the last Twenty Year: 
CAUTION TO CONSUMERS.—Each genuine PEN bears its own distinctive number 
stamped thereon, together with the Maker’s name. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent for the United States. 


UP THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
PLEASURE VOYAGE BY STEAMER “ ERICSSON,” 
A. B. LOWBER, CommanpeR 
HE ERICSSON WILL LEAVE NEW YORK ON SATURDAY, MAY Ist, AT 2 
o'clock, P. M., om the above voyage, stopping at Gibraltar, 1 day ; Malta, 2 days; Alex- 
andria, 8 days ; Jaffa (for Jerusalem), 15 days ; Constantinople, 6 days; Athens, 3 days ; 
Naples, 5 days ; Marseilles, 4 days. An experienced traveller will accompany the ship and 
make arrangements for the land travel from Jaffa to Jerusale Those who intend to go, 
bnt have not yet paid, shoala take passage immediately, for unless 100 berth be paid tor 
prior to 4 pril 15th, the ship will be placed on another route. 
Full steamer fare for the voyage,............ceceeeecsceeeeeseneceeesseegeeees $750 


No berth secured till paid for. 
For further particulars, apply to. DUNHAM &CO., 13 William Street, New York. 








EUGENE DUPUY, FAMILY & DISPENSARY CHEMIST, 
609 BROADWAY. 
AVING OPENED A CORRESPONDENCE WITH MESSRS. PIFSSE & LUBIN, OF 
No, 2 New Bond Street, London, E. D. begs to inform the English Residents of this City, 
that he has on hand a supply of the following well known Preparations, and by special order 
he can at any time obtaia through the above House such goods to meet their demands. 
Williams £& Son’s Pure Glycerine Soap, suited for the most delicate skin. Lowe’s Brown 
Windsor Soap. Dr. Roberts’ Poor Man’s Friend Ointment. Hooper's & Sir Astiey Gooper’s 
Pills. Hanney & Dietuchsen Ron@oletia. Hair, Nail and Tooth Brushes, Schweep’s Mal- 
vern | ‘ater, all of direct importation. 
Piesse & Lubin’s Frangipanni an Kternal Perfume and all its Compounds. Pestachio 
Nut and all its P ds fe Somp) ir. Butler’s Tasteless Seidlitz Powders. 
Herring’s Calcined Magnesiae Rowland’s Kalydor, Macassar Oil and Odonto. Gowland’s 
Lotion for the Complexion. Godfrey’s Extract of Eider Flowers. Jewsbury & Brown’s 
Tooth Paste. Rigg & Brocklebank’s Shaving Soap, Rypophagor Soap. &c., &c. 








OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, 
ew Covat House, No. 32 Chambers Sireet. 
TOTICE TO TAX PAYERS.—Notice is hereby given, that the As- 
sessment Rolls of the several Wards of the City of New York, for the year 1853, are 
open for public inspection at this office, and subject_to revision and correction, fiom Mor-iay, 
the llth f of January, until the 20th day of April, 1858, inclusive, and that all persons fail- 
ing to make application for correction during that period, are precluded by law from an. 


ie Spectacles and Eye Glasses, in Gold, Silver, Stee and Shell Frames, to suit all sights. 
| Jewelry, Watches, Clocks, Silver Ware, Fancy Articles, &c , bought for cash or taken in 
| exchange to any amount. 

Also, old American and other Coins, Medals, Autographs, &c. bought and for sale. 

Special attention given to the Repairing of all kinds of Watehes, Clocks, Masical Boxes, 
Fans, Shell Combs, Silver and Plated Were, Fancy Goods, &., and warranted to give per- 
fect satisfaction, and at a less charge than any other Store in the City, and sent home, if re- 


uired. 
. Clocks kept in order, and wound up by the year, at a small charge. 


ELGER’S BAZAAR. 

ORSETS AND SKIRTS.—French Wove and Made Corsets, at + is 
a and $1 25. Every description of Ladies’ and Misses’ Paris, English and American-made 
Sorsets. 

N.B —Corsets cleaned and repaired. 

Best French Eleven Spring Skirts, $2 50, usual price $3. Agency for Alexandre’s Gloves, 
English Hosiery, Dress Trimmings, &c., at ELGER’S BAZAAR, 882 Broadway, between 
Figbteenth and Nineteenth Streets, neat door to Bridgeman’s Seed Store and the De- 





TO SOUTHERNERS, 


RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably informed 

that mineral waters, under the name of “ Saratoga’? water and salts, under the name of 
“*Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South-western 
States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing ‘* Congress” 
water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, fate Snares own to diteh 
water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on (he public are mostly artificial compounds, 
entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Congress Water, the 
effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Concress Watzr, frequently 

roducing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent difficulties 
= weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, oftea 
rendering a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise diiferent from that 

uced by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—while Congress WatER produces 

neither griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being 
tonie as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which d 
sixty-three years past, has built ap the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the 
name of the spring wi i of the place—thus allording the opportunity for swindlers to foist 
worthless grticles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress 
Spring, in a long series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is 
double, for on ta! these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects 
from their use, they in future refuse the genuine Congress WaTER, supposing that they have 
already tried it. It is not a suflicient g of its g that it is in bottles and boxes 
bearing our names, as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for 
the purpose of filling them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Sareiagn 
Water ; buy only of those you can rely on—ConGress Water and none other—and be certa’ 
that the cork is branded, as is the cork of every bottle of genuine Congress Water, viz: 
“Concress Water—C. & W.”—if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counter- 
feit. As to the compounds called Saratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not onl 
lueless, but injurious—not possessing even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the 
shops. That it is impossible to form ConGress WaTER artificially, we have the authority of the 
celebrated chemist, 5ir Humphrey Davy, as follows :—*‘ It is impossible to recombine the in- 
gredients so as to e an article of — quality, the effects of which wili be the same as the 
natural water.’’ On writing us, we will send you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by 
ordering from us direct, enclosing drafts for the amount ordered, you can have it safely for- 
warded to any part of the world. e reiterate our cautioa, to buy the genuine Congress Wa- 
Tze only, of Peliable persons, and to examine the lettering of the cork brand. 


CLARKE & WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF N. Y. 
HIS COMPANY HELD ITS THIRD QUINQUENNIAL MEETING ON THE l0rn OF 
February, 1858. 

A Dividend of 40 PER CENT. was declared on all participating premiums received duri 
the last five years ; the reversionary value of which is added to the face of the policy, me] 
varies, according to the age of the assured, from 47 to 119, per cent. of the amount ef partici- 
pating premiums paid. 

The Receipts of the Company for the five years ending 3lst of Jan., 1858, were $4,752,655 14. 

The Claims paid on account of death, during the same period, amounted to $1,445,786 17. 











The net increase of accumulations for the same time amounted to $2,628,949 26. 

The total net Assets of the Company, and which are the property of the Assured, amount 
to nearly $4,750,.00. 

The business of this Company is conducted upon the mutual principle, in the strictest sense 
of the term ; the entire surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being divided pro rata 


among the Ags 
SECURITY FOR THE ASSURED. 

Security is, in Life Assurance, the paramount consideration. If a man insure a house ora 
ship with a company or an individual of whose credit he gets doubtful, he will forthwith in- 
sure somewhere else. But Life Assurance is quite a different affair. e bargain is one 
that may not, perhaps, be finally concluded for tifty years ; and any inability on tne part of 
an establishment in extensive business to make good its " 
of a degree of misery not easily imagined, a 











subsequent reaiess. Owners of real estate are requested to cali and examine the rolls, to 
ascertain if their property is correctly located, and all persons entilled tu jon by rea- 
son of military service, are requested to attend to the same. 
Office hours from 10 o’clock, A.M., till 3 o’cleck, P.M. 
Dated, New York, March 20th, 1858, J. W. ALLEN, 
A. J. WILLIAMSON, > Commissioners. 
J. W. BROWN, 





Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
New York, January 21x, 1 
i ie Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following 
Statement of its affairs on the 3lst of December, 1857. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist Jan , 1857, to Ist Dec., 1857, $3,682,583 21 
Premiums on Pelicies not marked off Ist January, 1857,........-.secseceeseeeees 1,438,389 22 


Total amount of Marine Premiums,............. Odcccevecccscccccccccccs coe cocce 5,120,972 43 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums Marked Off from Ist January, 1857, to 3lst December, 1857,.......... 3,942,812 03 


Losses paid during the same period, 
turns of Premiums and Expenses, 











The Company have the following Assets, viz. : 
Stocks of the State of New York and of New York City Banks ; and other Stocks, 

and Loans secured by Stocks, «+» 1,641,590 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, and Real Estate, 260,100 00 
Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mortgages and other Loans, suncry 98.206 39 






notes, re-insurance and otuer claims due the Company, estimated at 





The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay an interest of six per cent. on the outstanding 
certificates of profits to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tues 
day the Second day of February next. 

After reserving ONE MILLION SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of profits 
they have further resolved that fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates of the Company 
of the issue of 1856 he redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday the Second day of tener | next, from which date all interest 


y caper will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the extent . 
hey have also declared a dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. on the net earned premiums 
of the Company, for the year ending 3lst December, 1857, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Second — of February next. 
ni 842, to the Ist day of 


e time of payment, and cancelled to 


‘The profits of the Company, ascertained trom the IstJuly, 1 
Jannary, 1857, for which Certificates were issued, amount to ° 








+ $6,619,220 
Additional profits from Ist January, 1857, to lst January, 1858, + 1,038,200 
Total Profits for 153g years............ descuwe 7,657,420 
The certificates issued previous to 1856 have been redeemed by Cash, . 5,464,190 
Net Earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist January, 1858............++ +++ $2,193,230 
By order of the Board, W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


John D. Jones, 


Caleb Barstow, 
Thomas Tileston, 


Charles Dennis, 
. Pillot, Dennis Perkins, 


Henry Coit, Leonardo 8 Suarez, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
Wm. C. Pickersgill, Leroy M. Wiley, Wm. H. H. M » 
Lewis Curtis, Daniel 8. Miller, William Wood, 

Wm. S. Wetmore, 8. T. Nicol, J. Henry Burgy, 
Charles H. Russell, Joshua J. Henry, Cornelius Grinnell, 


Lowell Holbrook, 
Robert C. Goodhue, 
P. A. Hargous, 


eo. U. Hobson, 
David Lane, 
James Bryce, 


Henry O. Brewer, 
Watts Sherman, 
Edward R. Bell, 


Meyer Ga Wm. Stargis, Jr. . KE. <2, 
Edward H. Gillitan, Henry K. ert, B. J. Howland, 
Pommag Cocks, A. A. Low, nj. Bal 
Royal Phelps, William E. Dodge. Fletcher Westray. 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W.. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


Parties, therelore, about to assure, should look well to the ci best caleul: 
& to them the security of lheir investments. 
INVESTMENTS. 


The Assets of this Company are entirely made up of receipts of premiums and interest on 


its loans, and are exclusively cash. 


s the pri miumsand interest , no 'y time is lost in investing them on 
Bond and Mortgage on first class unencumbered real estate in the city and State of New- 
fo. 





York. 
The outstanding ioans of the gee ef are all at 7 per cent. interest, and amount in the 
aggregate ty over 434 millions of dollars. The real estate mortgaged to the Company is 
situated mostly in the city of New York and vicinity, and is, in all cases, worth double the 
amount loaned. There are also Fire insurance Policies assigned to, and deposited with the 
Company, as collateral security, amounting to 2'4 millions of dollars, besides personal gua- 
rantees to a considerable amount. 

ch Bond and Mortgage is examined y the Finance Committee, and also by a Speeial 
Committee of the - dof Trustees. Thus it will be seen that the securites are sound, reNable, 
eafel; and properly manc 

sat a “i BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Frederick 8. Winston, Millard Fillmore, John Wadsworth, 
David Hoadley, William V. Brady, Samuel M. Cornell, 
Henry A. Smythe, Robert H. M*Curdy, Hamlin Blake, 
William Bets, Lucius Robinson, Isaac Green Pearson, 


William J. Bunker. 
Samuel! K. Sproulls, 
Alfred Edwards, 


Samuel D. Babeoek, 
John V. L. Pruyn, Joseph Blunt, obn 5 Cephas H. Norton, 
William Moore, Johu H. Swift, George 8. Coe, Charles J. Si » 
W. E. Dod; chard Patrick, William K. Stron; Ezra Wheeler, 


. ig 
William H. Popham, Lycurgus Edgerton. 
John P. Yelverton, Secrse R. Clark. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 
Actuary, Suerrarp Homans. 


. E. Dodge, Ri 
Nathaniel Hayden. Jonathan Miller, 
Abraham Bininger, W. Smith Brown, 
Secre' , Isaac ABBATT. 
Medical Examiner, Minturn Post, M. D. 
OFFICE, NO. 111 BROADWAY. 





A BEAUTIFUL HEAD of Rich Glossy Hair, Completely Preserved 
to the Greatest Age.—And who that is gray would not have it restored to former colour ; 
or bald, but would bave the growth resiored; or troubled with dandraff and itching, bat 
would have it removed ; or troubled with Scrofula, Scald Head, or other eruptions but would 
be cured ; or with Sick Head-ache, (neuralgia) but would be cured. It wil: also remove all 
Pimples from the face and skin. PROF. WOOD'S HAIR RESTORATIVE will do ali this, 
circul ad ihe fellowing. 
ee . ANN Arpour, November 5, 1856. 
Prof. O. J. Wood—Dear Sir: 1 have heard much said of the wonderful effects of ror Hair 
Restorative, but having been so often cheaed by quackery and quack nostruma, hair dyes, 
&c., I was disposed to place your Restoratives in the same category with the thousand an 
one loudly trumpeted quack remedies, until { met you in Lawrence County some months 
nee, When you gave me such assurances as induced the trial of your Restorative in my fa- 
mily—first by my good «ife, whose hair had become very thin and entirely white, and before 
exhausting one of your large bottles, her hair was restored nearly to tts original peautifal 
brown colour, and had thickened ang become beautiiul and glossy upon, ana entirely over 
; she continues to ure it, not simply because of its beautifying effects opon the hair, 
but because of its healthful influence spon the head and mind. Others of my family 
friends are using your Restorative, with the happiest effects; theretore my skepticism and 
doubts in reference to its character and value are entirely removed; and [ can and do most 
cordially and confidentially recommend its ase by all who would have their hair restored 
from white or grey (by reason of sickness or age,) to original colour and beauty, and by alk 
young persons who would have their hair beautiful and glossy. 
Very traly and gratefully yours, SOLOMON MANY, 
Friend Wood :—It was a long time after I saw you at Blissfield before I got the bottle of 
Restorative for which you gave me an order upon your agent in Detroit, and when I got itwe 
concluded to try it on Mrs. Mann’s hair, as the surest tes: of its power. It has done all that 
you assured me ‘t would do ; and others of my family and friends, having witnessed its ef- 
fects, are now using and recommending its use to o:hers as entitled to the highest cousidera- 
tion you claina for it. 
Again, very respectfwily and truly yours, SOLOMON MANN. 
CaRLy.e, Ittinors, June 23'h, 1852. 
I have used Prof. O. J. Wood’s Hair Restorative, and have admired iis wonuerful effects. 
My hair was becoming, as [ thought, ) perenne ely gray, but by the use of his Kestorative it 
bas resumed its origival colour, and, I have no doubt, permanently sv 
8. BRESSE, ex-Senator, U. 8. 
0. J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, N. Y., (in the great N. Y. Wire Railing 
Establishment) and 114 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. And sold by all good Druggists. 





iT OF FICE NOTICE,—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Bre 





men, 
per U.S. Steamer NORTH STAR, will close at this Uflice on SATURDAY, the ith day of 
April, at 103g o’clock, A.M. ISAAC V, FOWLER, Postmaster, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
4 BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 








Tee eee 


eS ‘Aut Kins ov Pxerr avo Buenres; 


Fiowsrs Survss; 
Ree ee ee eee Tus Buss OnnumentAt TREES. 
Tt tells all about 
Tus Sraccrunm OF PLANTS ; dé Wuat Prawes Lave Urom ; 
Paerrage Tae GRounn ; How to Gaart snp Bup; 
Bow ve bow Gums; a To Preserve Fruits & VBGETABLES ; 
How 10 Cunrivate; ne TO DO 
Porvtan, RELIABLE, Fou. or Inrormation, 
Practical, Vany OuBar. 2 
¥ m practice” ite directions, and meeut atenby va 
Re a 
in — 


** Domestic 
them ne Address 
maieiees es FOWLER & WELLS, 208 Broadway, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Series of font Rural Hand-Rooks” to which this belongs—*The House,” “The Gar- 
"Anisaais” will be Tarnished to subscribers ordering 





D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
THIS WEEK, 
Am By Seen Berane, author of ‘ Nathalie,” &c. One thick volume. 
ae 


12mo. 
‘ork we have read by Miss Kavanagh. It is a charming novel, 
The ortineadhip ts ip rood th throughout, and the Interest 
<ingtar bares beiguny te Ro diese. » BF Se 

isTORY OF OF aii INDUCTIVE SCIEN! From the Earliest to the Present Time. 
William il, D.D., Master of Trinity College. From the third London edition. 2 
or THE s Vines Vouome.—Book I. History of the Greek School of Fateuehs, wi with 

‘sical beienes.—-Beok UL. History of the Physical Sciences in Anci: 
of Greek me gree IV. History of Science in the Mia: 


—Book V. A Period.—Book 
of Mechanic, ncluding Fluid Mechanics.—Book VII. History of Physical Astrono- 
dditions to the Third ion. 
or phe veseue tact VET. ee of Roonaan ft aa 1x, History 
of Formal Book ery rmotics logy .— Book 
5 eo Pee xi XIUL. History of Galvanism, 





ricity —Book XIT. H —Book 
A gon tN Eh mo ah od 
_! c — 
and Se eer eect XVUIL Mllstory of Geology, eal 


HISTORY OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE U.S. OF po ray As oa Senet in the Writ- 
of Alexander Hamilton and his Contemporaries. By John C. Hamilton. Vol. IL rice 
; or, $6 the two volumes. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN READER. On the a of “ Jacobs’ Greek Reader’”’ ; ™ a 
FULL VOCABULARY. Composed, and lly by Rev. L. W. 

—— Graduate: of the University of France, = por Aa of lengueges in the Mo- 
ra Female Seminary at Bethlehem, Pa. 1 vol. 12mo. 63 cents. 








WINNER'S PIANO FORTE PRIMER. 
WINNER'S VIOLIN PRIMER. 
S FLUTE PRIMER. 
WINNER'S GUITAR PRIMER. 
WINNER'S ACCORDEON & FLUTINA PRIMER. 


The simplest and best books of ag yp -— Ly Each book contains 80 a 


and all the New Music of the day. ‘ORTE, GUITAR AND ACCORDEAN 
have the words and Music of “ tte we we jon Missed You,” ** Gentle Aunie | ° Maggie b 
» “Ellen bayne,” “My Mi n,”’ and many atiful Songs, Dikas, 
&c., Vioux Primer has all above 


r bea: 
the oops | amenged for 
that instrument, and the new plain and fancy Cotillious with | the figur: 
For 50 cents, aes eS of either book will be sent by mail, postage paid. “Music sent by mail 
stamp 


where or 
veptiasaeedl FIRTH, POND & CO., 547 Broadway, New York. 


°S UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL AND UNITED SE 
C v dle Pays the beginuing in 1829, to this time ; with subscription to eS 





cember, | inclusive. For Sale. 
The Lt neatly bound in cotuanes. & ond the price asked Three Hundred and Seventy- 
Seven Dollars. Apply at the Albion Office 





J A. H. HAS UCK, § my nt ty 
¢ Stauioners’ 


‘Nos. 174 and 176 Beart Street 1 Street, | 4. 

fe sale at low cash — = in Peso. 

igang poses, Be ney a vend 8h a Receipts, 

Boards, all articles =e 0B )B PRINTING an and LI- 
RAPHY executed at low rates. aly ope by unde 38 Pi Country 


i 


Teoh Ga rom 
‘1th a benison on the giver.” 
epeOe Ge eetep of Ceaee Viage WEE be Mentos to 0 single corey, a he 


26, 1868. 
arren Brent Ne wre 
exsnve gen ell my in wines nein tha ey. Wat Wnt Faria in .s Sp ndacests 


pure, 
nee cuemeneth be as follows :— 


4 in cases of dozen quarts.. 
eid oak veto and 1888; in cases of two dosen plats. 





Isabella, in cases of one dozen quarts,............... 
of superior quality, in cases of one dozen quarts.............-.. 
A discount of 50c. Perce oh aa a SC it warde. 


Wine Merchant, No. 73 Warren Set, New York. 





THOMAS 5 
WINE MERCHANT, 
44 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, a large and select stock of 
FINE OLD WINEX® BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITS. 
Sole Agent in the United States for Sale of 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on Trent, England. 


April 10 


hg a ag oe GREAT AND UNUSUAL INDU 
Cee anes Tiny, Seer ieee an eee 
mess Suara eae Seatrack ae Tiara acura more 





cent hes FeT RADIUM fre ere Aes 


— of every" astety, which ha is able to supply ee 
in the above 
ee ee & laced Wiinlan iiel ididledadimane, 


THOMAS H BATE, 36 Maiden Lane, New Yory, 
Foe a my hfe fey PENTINE SPINNER, by experienced Figh 


GLENPIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Se eae Fe 
Term tine cone eet 


aastpchemaittalammanmantosnarines, 
ROBERT HOSIE, 8 Pine Street, New York, Sole Agent for the United States, 


CIBLE KITCHEN RANGE. 
Invented and Patented in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
URING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, Nn mee HAvYE 
ea great a favorite A ae EO 3 


ve inerenned to 1,80 tenons bays 
ie plowopcal snd mechatica pringples seca L. MOTT ogi ala at the lowes 


@uecessor to the business ofJ. L. Mott,) Nos. ‘ater Street, N. y. 











HILG: & CO, 
NO.19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORE. 
SOLE AGENTS LN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


MESSRS. & FILS FRER BORDEAUX; and MESSRS. LADE & 80) 
— ane ‘M-ON-THE-RHINE. = 


full assortmen: of their 
BORDEAUX. AnD U4 aNESES WINKS 


w@> N.B.—Orders cntidetiiieaan es promptly, and on liberal terms. 


AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
THE MISSOURI pathy COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS, 


AVE APPOINTED ME THEIR AGENT FOR ron} SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 
=< GRA of @ SUPERIOR QUALITY, grown in Missouri, 





? in cases, 
RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. 
REMOVAL. 
B. BUNKER, Successor to 
BUN KER & o. 
WINE ee a GROCERS, 


19 JOHN STREET, N NEAR B BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 


to the best Imported 
Cr ag nd Pin if the ” ARRAN CATAWBA,” and of the “ CAB: 
for sale, in weamiitios to 








FINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 

NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACB, 

Opposite the Hudson And at 

YONKERS, 

H‘Y CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR ae © EVERY DESCRIPTION 

Fine ee ees e Old Brandies, Rare Old mam OS Be teesk Gapzes roved 
Snananes Cpnecans, teneting own MAX SUTAINE. chil the different varieties Claret 
“"The Pinest Finest Deseriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 


Choicest Bi 

the dierent kinds of } ickles, Sa Magar’, Sweet ON, Santinen, Be. 
All th a of Fiskies, meee, Coasape, dain 
pha Hamas, Beet’ Foaguen sao, 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morni rity roved Dairies. All of 
walsh Gay Guitver See ef sharge to all pasts of above p) and all the neigh- 
bouring country adjacent there 








PINE ARTS. 
jue RECEIVED—A VARIETY OF NEW ENGLISH AND FRENCH ENGRAVINGS, 
at rs o Colastion of Gee Proofs and Arties ie Tu. wo a 
Frames for Paintings, Drawin, ts, Photogra: every desc: on, on 
embecs. y air) oUF, £60.” é 
KNOEDLER, Successor, 


Broadway, N. ¥. 
gs and Artists’ Materials sent on application. 


9, 
TORS REL rare Sagat Bena e maa —wing 


em youthful, as well as those in the meridian of life, and even aged people and young 
en, One | them pleasant to eat. 
ony vdeo necessarily require masticating like other food, but merely Ay f and 
moistening my the mouth yadually, oy conking in water or milk, by this m 


N.B. of Eng’ 











JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


a. Cities of 
NCR, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
GREAT. BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA 
IRELA PAIN, ITALY, WEDEN. 
SO, bs 
ATHENS BEYROUT. ' CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, JERCUSALEM, &c., &o. 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 





e stomach may ey oe them. 
of particles of Farina, in which the lif ‘e-sup) 
moet rth reeasary Ft digestion and the to lone ad 
active properties, so n to digestion the ener; 
parts to the Body a pay tts or renewed vigour and stren, 
bd *S Farina eshere, 4 take none but those st 
7 depot is at A. N. THOMPSON & 0O.'8, No. 221 


ing prinely) le of 
ng, but Potaini pate 
with which i 


ou amped _ A oe 
Fulton Street, New York. 


FOOD FOR SE ANIS—LRLCS BISCOTINE. 
jon to Pu Pp 

HE PUBLIC ARE eum AGAINST VARIOUS SPURIOUS AND DANGER- 
— a of BISCOTINE which have lately been offered to the public as imported 

Mr. M. DELLUC is the sole inventor of the true article, which has been ma- 

fufectared & and sold by Messrs. DELLUC & So. a more than = a yegre —_ Bnd are the 
proprietors of it, one He nome of BESOOEE scopy righ.ed 
ythem. Ali “who adopt their trade mark, or op ly the name ‘of BISUOTINE to taltatons 
are liable to prosecution, and will Ly held a le. The BISCOTINE is put up in one 


papers one ‘or ex) pemee e bears the + of 
subscriber's signature. Ber eae. wi olesale and retail, by D oe & 0O., ‘. 
Cordial Elixir of Calisa: a Bark,” 








Racahout for Invalids, and 
way, near Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL LEGS & HANDS. 


ELPHO’S ANGLESEY LEG WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC 
aan (Patented May 6th, 1857). 7” above es for a lost limb, combin- 
i Ae 
ar elastic side motion of the ancle joint (never before snecesaf ally im! fated). 
an elastic life Angee feeling peculiarly grateful and a easin. 
“+ —e¢ Cosel The abo ov roughly tes: 
uperior to any Artificial Leg. bpows. 


ie 4 SELPHO 3 i parm RRTIPICIAT A pane, —— is so arranged that the wearer 
can open and shut the fingers, write, &c. 
O° WM. BE SELPHO, 24 Spring Street, N. Y. 


PALMER'S PATENT LBG. 
By PALMER & CO., 


AT 19 besa (8 oraaat BOSTON; AT 378 BROADWAY. paw YORE ; 
T 376 CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Rer t NetiTUTS 20rH Annuat Fair, 1857.—“ The Best Artificial il Leg. Pal- 
mer's stilt pe its Paes over all Cg my! be —D. M. Reese, M. D.; J. M. 
Crargshan, 1D. Hao 7% wish ok Bpesctive te this limb has 
n’s new rative ‘im! been 
nenourahty 5 potest a os srigemis to vit * The most on oe A rong ibe aninetal 
mot 1 B. F. Palmer. This Ney received — Prize Medal 
the World's Exh * Eahibiuion of ~ 5 hm ‘merits the entire confidence of the Sur; 
“= web ee ‘8 distinguished urgery, with letes ana Observations | + Valentine 
Bow. M Feet. of Surgery, is the following rs to ws eet y ny i of Mr. B. 
almer ‘on the of the mos! ons in Grea’ in, France, 
and this country. This owner one ‘of the “oy greatest tziumehe of American pee, 
Pamphlets, containing valuab! and d references, will be 
sent gratis to all who apply to PALMER & CO. 








improvement of the 
This side motion 


e has been thoro: 











AUGUST BELMONT 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers. 


DUNCAN, yay & CO, 


ERS, 
CORNER OF _, AND tt STREETS, NEW YORK 
ISSUE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 








LLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVIN 
B44 42 AND wore parame IN CANADA, WHERE ban a OF BRITISH 
North pan Somaaee ‘or agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 
tp pel one toto hy 
credit grand ca il puree an elton Ragu, Irland, Bond, 
North America and Australia. 
R.C, FERGUSSON, 


F. H GRAIN, 
Cc. F. SMITH. 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 
ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH Is- 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the 5th and Mth of each mon’ 
Exchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 


"xo 29 William Street, New York. 








& CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, —— Water Street, New York. 
Issue Baxx or Cuarieston Bills on th 


Baxk OF LIVERPOOL, 
in sums of One Pound Sterling and payable at any of the Banks in Encianp, Ine- 
Lap, ScoTLaND and WALEs. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 
HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS Ley PREPARED TO SELL 
t 1,500,000 Acres of oe Vasaing Lendsin Tracts of 40 Acres and upwards, on 
Lage Credits’ and at Low Inte: 
were granted by the Government to aid in the 


construction of this 
aseume the richest and most fertile in the world. They extend from North East and } orth 
West, through the middle of the State, to the extreme ran include ev variety of cli- 





HERRING’'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
wu WALLIS PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
awarded —— Medals at the World’s Fair, London, 1851, and the World’s Fair, New 
Safes that were awarded Medals at the London W: rid’s 
_ ™ Safes are now admitted to be euperies to any ever offered to the public, and the sub- 
gustbare Rallenge the wertd (o produce tnstanee of thane Safes failing to p reserve their 
subscri cosoed take or a burglar cng the ie hori 
agents au ized to make and sell Hi 
ring’s Patent Champion oo with Fiat's Patent ‘owder-Proof Locks. Spay 
G & ©O., Green Block, 135, 137 and 139 Water Street. 
WN. B.—Burg Plate, 


sar Prost Gafes, suitable tar the toomang ut welry and other 
t from tweary ave to five hundred dollars. vay ee, 


UY YOUR NOTE PAPER and bppee ‘ 
B Broadway, and have it stamped with the Rat hy oy ©, Ges 











ALL at 427 Brapts ge See the rie hand of 
(Bie, double, and. et dye Fae ty i i fy 
Wretioest dn bon Those afflic bunions, corns. ae oy 
fovites. . BE. TATE'S PANNUS CO oes DEPOT wiarly 
D WALW HM, Att and C lh 
af 





at Law, 
NATCHEZ, MISS 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT —G pos- 
— my] do th Noo re ne the weer mare, nomen — York 4, Lon- 
tbe book rections enveloping ein Thi 
a mark is Py Od im the paper itself, and discernible on being rheld - to the 
wl Soon No. 8) Maiden Lane, New York, and by all druggists, at 25¢., 63c., 


ROMAN EYE BALSA 








oflamed 
eae * B. & D. BANDS, 
also by Druggixts generally, Sieieiglubainerieetee 


mate and p found between ae paralle! ern portion is 
chiefly prairie, —_——— with oF aps a in the middle and aes sections timber 
alternating with beautiful prairies ings. is more healthy, 
en 2 other part of the country—the air isp pure ‘ca bracing, waite liv- 
springs from ding water - ee ees Coal is , etenatnaty wh 
and desirab ne Sasts pete ig furnished at many points at $2 to $4 per ton— 
and wood can be had at the same rate per fon Building Stone of excellent Oy flee also 
abounds, which can be procured for little more than the expense of 
lan ich are a black rich mould from two to five feet oe aoe 
,—their contiguity to this Road, i 4 which every eee ee is furnished for char 
re. oe eae markets North, —, and the r= 
they can be cultivated, render them the most v: uable investment that can he | 
the opport portunity, for pesos of aio habits 
means, to acquire a comfortable independence in a few years.—Chicago is now — greatest 
Foe lity and — with which the Mn pees of these 
can be transported to that ey make them d. 
vas thes additional cost of 





i 
eS 
i 
A 


final pa: 
inted by the State, ont in whom 
absolute titles in Fee Simple, free 


er eta to improve one-tenta 

1. anions wee Sits at the end of | 
y those who wi ine these Lands, free 

sccompan Tasks comaien wpe Ah 


ve 
cents in Stamps, and Books or meee 
ful farming, cigned by rx respectable and well-known farmers living 
the Railroad “h the Siate—also the cost rot fentngu ice of cathe, 


given on ap 








oak. French, or German. 
‘Commissioner of ee 
Office in Tiinois Cen. Railroad Depot, Chicago, Ml. 


@ Sanne 's een, fant and Envelopes cannot be surpassed 
No. 588 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel. 








more; a Pocket Card Case is given in. 





L®4 Lit poitas, Hs Nan, tty, fe Qa oy eo oars bay 588 Muondvrey, Metre- 


POsEsees on! CREAN or wD wiawsEs—- few cations 


remo: bora ge pees , beau 
skin, ve aan freee, aod impart a a delightful fe with the use 
to alls arte of lotions. Ag « Jur tor Shaving oi ee ere 
Sold by all Dri regen ane & 





r. “. TPONTAINE & CO., 305 and 589 Broadway, New York. 
BLLUOS KE: ‘X08 OF. CALISAYA—A delicious Tonie-Cordial, ot 
by sickness mew ane < Prepared enly by 
rhage ne of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF sham ARUS 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne, 








THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE, HAMILTON, ©. W. 
Subscribed Capital.............. 


000,000. 
SSURANCES GRANTED aw THE ae SERRE ARS Fi. PLAN FOR T 
AN with or without Profit. at death or ppt te 


ages, Hi 
‘redit Assurance, one the — for the ot seven ears venaiines terest 
Seve Assurances on Joint care. Annui yh 8 iste. a 
for Life itertained for an oe from to $8,000. 
or 


of Premi ponebvaiin ty , half- 
‘Annual exhibits of the affairs of : ead ay Re we 























yi a? ron. The A: 
lated Assurance bearsa fall pe propo. lo Nee a and d ” ocime 
Policies of five — stand. urchased at a er. 
Assured parties who may tated to discontinue pement of Premiums, 
may exchange their policies for rs of euslior cueunts um encumbered with further charg: 
regulations of residence and tra a 
SPECIMEN RATES F POR THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 
i FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
o . Half Premium | Whole Prem | At 60 or death | At A 4 or di 
< | With Profit. | With’t Profit. | 15: seven years | rem’r of life) if earlier. if earlier. _ 
% $1 89 $173 Ss % $i 88 $2 18 $1 96 
30 223 2 | 106 213- 273 233 
35 2 57 13 2 46 : a8 2 92 
40 3 05 3 3 14 2 8&8 465 371 
Form: roposal and al: ey 4 ee may be obtainea on application to THO 
M. SIMON spicrenl Secretary, Hami Hamillon, Cc. W.  erteeny of Ge Aamaeste’ ae oe 
at t, Michigan at St, John, N. B., and at St. John’s Newfoundland. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COmPany, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APITAL (WITH sore a aed even ae tae nen vee cas 


pay 3 the ——— — 
ustralia, sp@ial 3 taken. 
Wall Street. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acrvary. 


NEW YORE 7 HAVRE =~ pamameaa co. 
nited States Mail 
wit BAG0, 2.500 Tone, capt David Lines: FULTON. 2500 N. 2.500 "Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton, 


leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1858, on the following days: 
Pc ne New York. Leave 








y 
A Thess Steamers, bulk ong expressly fer Government service, with double engines under deck, 


ons care has been en in the construction of hull and machinery to ensure comfort and 


ese ships have five water-tight ena enclosing the engines, 
py ‘sf caltieien ny the w: ay ater could not reach them, ~ 








abso! 
sengers are believed to combine every comfort and 
PR ~— OF PASSAGE. 
From New York to Southampton 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, 
m, ) passengers going to lon these Steamers ar the advan 


to Lond of econ 
ie delivered in London. Bagg: e not want on tho va oa the oyna 
Fo the day before sailing, mates “ Below.” Nop: 
perienced Surgeon on li Letters and Ne lewipagee tines pane toon 
Tree it or P: 


assage appl: 
DRAYTON, re 7 Broadway, Agent, New York. 
w. tsk LIN, Havre Agent. 

CROSKEY & CO., Southam; hampton and London. 

AMERICAN EUROPEAN EXPRESSUO., Agents, Paris. 


THE AND RM. STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 








Chief Cabin Passage..................--+. 130 md Cabin Passage.......ssssecseseseees 
FROM BOSTON To LIVERPOOL. . 
eccccescccsssocesesses ASEAZC...cccccccessceseceee Qed 
e ships from “ge > 2. 
“ASTAY eoseces E. G. Lorr. | CANADA,...%..Capt. Lane 
Capt. J. aroms. as in st + Taney Suerte , Capt. Wickmax 
egcccccevwecesocsnase C Rate. | BOR seeeeetecee-coseesesCOpt. J. LEITCH 


Thewe venacla carry a clear white ght at thelr mast headgreen on starboard bow—red 
ow. 





leaves Boston.........++++ Mar. 24th. 
“  N. York — Sist. 
“Bost April 7th. 
“ N. York, Ap’! lath. 
“Boston, . yA 2ist. 
3 . a to 43 Ap’! 23th. 
Berths not secured uniil paid for. An 


experien surgect on on boara. 
The owners of these ships will not be acepantabie f for a Sven, Sultien, Specie, Jewelry 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Ladivg are signed , and the value thereo 
expressed. For Freight or Passage, apply to CUNARD. 4 Bowling Green. 


L & NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP O.’S SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW 8TEAMSHIPS 








Crry or Barrmore, 2367 tons, Capt. R. Leitch one o i apps 2109 tons, Capt Kennedy 
Crry or Vee 2380 hw yh Linncinel secccescecs ‘4 tons, it. Jeiirey 
Th rd to sail as follows : 

From mien Yor ‘rom 
City of Baltimore. ‘Thurséay.. aon S 8 on of Baltimore....... ee. -Mar. HY 
Washington Washington..... 
Kaugaroo...........-++++ we ‘May angaroo bad ‘April it 
And each alternate Tharsday. each alternate Wednesday. 


RATES OF CABIN PASSAGE.—From New York and Philadelphia, ig 
i a SS Sotaene. Wy poe a vhety ey ny to the 
coms, al ving the come ply thi jooon. Tneluding Stewards’ Fees. 
THIRD Geass. PASSE ted number of Third C! ‘assengers will 
en, and found in as much SWerpidiana required: From Philadelphia and New York, eH 

from Liverpool, $45. 

Certificates of Passage will be issued here to sogeetine 
friends, at corr os rates.—These 


‘ort and secommodat 
taken by these ve<:els at usual rates. 





who are desirous of bringing out their 
+ app ory with improved water-tight 


forwarded wi 


economy and des; .i\ch.—Passengers som foes ‘ed to Ha end all parts of 
the er Witvoat delay.—For Freight or P: att i the Otice the Company. 
ILLIA 


AN, i a. ay Broadway, New York Agen! 


M. 
‘os. 1 and 13 Tower Buildings, Liverpool 
THE SOUTH—The Superior First-class Side~wheel Ste: 
ships THe esr OWN” and * ROANOKE” are now on the route to NORTOLK, 
at gto and hey ed and leave Pier 13, N. R., overy SATURDAY and WED- 
be 


ay coding Meals, to Norfolk, $8 00 ; Peterab 4 Richmond, $10 
e, ins rsburg an: 
site AM £ PLEASANTS: $2 Broadway. 


SAPEOSETS & LINE OF LIVERFOOE, fo any 





























E HT, (new) SHamRocg, (ne 
ALBION, (new) = 13. AnDasw sw Fosrsn. EEN OF Uterenss 
Driver, (new) Compromise. JALENA. or Brooirn, (0) 
NorrTuampton, (n) PHIL m. 
Wu.14M Ta~scorr. A. Z. Hovearon. RAPPAHANNOCK. 
ENT. CHARLES Buck. 
Camaria, (new) ConsuL. Forest Kine. 
sr. Louis. DreapNovuaar, (n) New HaMpsHire. R: 
CHIMBORAZO. WATTER, (n) ‘OLNT. GLANCE. 
rs Bry, — CuntuRion. 
CONSTELLATION. BZ. 
The “ X” Line of Lo London Packets. 
AMAZON, ona” SoOUTHAMPTO. 
Span. HENDRICK Hopeos. | ——. (new) 


Manrearer Evan 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, wale, FRANCE AND GES 
MANY. Payable in all the Prine ‘owns withou: discount or 
OTT % 00. 8% South Street, New York. 
TAPSCOTT & CO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpool. 


4 W. YOUNG ., PROPRIBTORS, 





& CO 
OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN ST. 











